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THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  TRAUMATIC 
COXA  VARA  IN  ADOLESCENCE. 

By  John  Lincoln  Porter,  M.  D, 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  College  of  Physicians  ard  Surgeons. 

Coxa  Vara  means  a  condition  in  which  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur  are  depressed  or  bent  down  and  thus 
reducing  the  angle  nominally  existing  between  the  axis  of 
the  neck  and  of  the  shaft.  Nominally  the  angle  meas- 
ures about  125  degrees  but  may  vary  between  120  degrees 
and  128  degrees  in  perfectly  normal  subjects. 

In  Coxa  Vara  the  depression  may  be  of  any  degree,  in 
extreme  cases  the  angle  being  reduced  to  60  degrees. 
(See  Fig  2.) 

This  lowering  or  bending  of  the  femoral  neck  may  be 
caused  by(l)a  great  disproportion  between  the  weight  of  the 
body  and  the  supporting  power  of  the  bone;(2)disease  such  as 
rickets  or  osteo  malacia  causing  softening  of  the  bone;  (3) 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur;  (4)  disjunction  of  the 
epiphysis  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  to  this  latter  condi- 
tion which  usually  follows  some  traumatism  and  occurs  most 
frequently  during  adolescence  and  which  is  almost  always 
diagnosed  as  hip  disease  or  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  that  I  want  especially  to  direct  attention. 
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When  the  casfis  first  come  under  observation,  which  xS 
usually  quite  a  while  after  ihe  traumatism  they  present 
both  a  peculiar  condition  and  history  which  may   easily   be 


mistaken  for  hip  disease  or  fracture  of  the  neck.  It  is  one 
of  those  rather  obscure  conditions  which  the  A^ray  has  done 
more  to  clear  up  than  anything  else.  In  fact  the  diagnoses 
can  sometimes  only  be  postively  be  made  by  Xray  picture. 
The  following  history  and  photograph  will  illustrate  the 
conditions  very  well.     Fig  3. 

On  July  1903  a  lad  14  years  old  while  lifting  a  fork  full 
of  hay  with  the  handle  across  his  right  thigh  felt  a  sudden 
pain  in  his  right  groin  with  a  sensation  of  something  giving 
<?  way.  He  fell  to  the  ground  but  the  pain  only  lasted  a  few 
moments  and  he  was  able  to  walk  to  the  house.  He  kept 
quiet  about  the  house  for  a  few  days  but  did  not  have  to 
.stay  in  bed  and  soon   appeared  to  be  all  right.     A  few  days 
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later,  while  ploughing  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  same  place,  could 
not  stand  and  had  to  be  taken 
home.  He  staid  in  bed  two 
months,  pain  was  nearly  con- 
stant but  not  severe.  When  he 
got  about  he  walked  with  a 
limp  and  the  leg  has  grown 
gradually  stiffer  and  more  dis- 
abled ever  since,  though  he 
has  been  able  to  do  some  work. 
On  examination  February, 
1904,  the  following  condition 
was  found: 

Walks  with  a  peculiar  swing- 
ing gait  and  a  limp  to  the 
to  the  right.  When  standing 
with  the  pelvis  level,  only  the 
toes  of  the  right  foot  are  on 
the  floor.  To  put  the  entire 
foot  flat  on  the  floor  it  is  put 
in  front  of  and  slightly  to  the 
left  of  tLe  left  foot.  Toes 
are  turned  out.  When  lying 
supine  right  leg  is  adducted 
and  rotated  outward.  Right 
legf  in.  shorter  than  left  and 
Fig.  3  right  thigh  is  I  in.  smaller  than 

left,  calf  i  inch  smaller.     Right  trochanter   very  prominen 
and  about  %  inch  above  Nelaton's  line — Motion:  Flexion  free 
to  little  over  90°— ,   outward  rotation  free,  abduction  and  in- 
ward rotation  impossible,  extension  very  slight. 

An  Xray  picture  shows  the  condition  illustrated  in  the 
diagram.     Fig.  4. 

Differential  diagnosis.  While  at  first  glance  the  history 
of  disability  extending  over  six  months  following  slight 
injury  gradually  increasing   deformity  without   much   pain 
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and  with  considerable  loss  of  motion  might  suggest  hip 
disease  there  are  many  points  of  difference.  In  tuberculosis 
of  the  hip  joint  the  most  characteristic  point  is  the  muscular 
rigidity  of  all  the  muscles  about  ^the  joint  limiting  motion 
in  all  directions  while  in  Coxa  Vara  only  abduction  and  inward 
rotation  are  lost  while  flexion  is  only  slightly  limited  and  no 
spasm  or  rigidity  is  not- 
iced except  perhaps  of 
the  tensor  femoris  and 
outer  thigh  muscles  as 
though  attempting  to 
prevent  further  adduca- 
tion.  Again,  in  hip  dis- 
ease a  shortening  of  f 
inch  is  almost  always  a 
late  condition  and  the 
short  leg  is  usually  ab- 
ducted especially  if  the 
patient  is  walking.  Here 
the  shortening  is  present 
at  an  early  date  and  the 
short  leg  is  markedly 
adducted.  There  is  no 
induration  about  the 
joint  in  Coxa  Vara  nor  tendency  to  swelling,  fluctuation  or 
abscess  formation — on  the  contrary  the  tissues  are  thin  and 
lax  so  that  the  tronchanter  and  parts  about  it  can  be  easily 
palpated,  while  in  hip  disease  swelling,  fullness  of  the  joint 
or  abscess  may  be  detected  and  induration  is  almost  invari 
ably  present.  The  patient  with  hip  disease  limps  away 
from  the  affected  hip,  the  coxa  vara  case  limps  onto  it. 
Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  rare  in  youth,  the  pa- 
tient is  usually  unable  to  step  upon  the  leg  or  even  move  it 
in  bed .  Slight  movement  causes  pain"  and  shortening,  if 
present  is  to  be  made  out  within  a  few  days.  Disability  is 
greatest  directly  after  the  injury,  and  improves  slowly  up 
to  complete  recovery,  while  in  traumatic  separation  of  the 
epiphysis  the  disabilty  is  often  slight  at  first  but  grows 
gradually  worse,  as  do  the  shortening  and  adduction. 


PAUPERIZATION   OF  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


By  CHESTER  A.  BRINK,  M.  D.,  Ord,  Neb. 


PRESIDENT  VALLEY  COUNTY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
There  are  numerous  titles  that  could  be  given  to  my 
paper, but  as  this  one  seems  appropriate,  so  it  stands.  I  have 
thought  of  this  subject  for  year.s  and  have  expresssd  my 
views  not  a  little  to  some  of  you,  so  please  take  warning 
now  that  I  will  not  say  anything  new.  But  in  order  to  bring 
the  subject  matter  before  the  association  I  will  put  my 
motion  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  laity 
that  tht  medical  practition- 
er is  easy,  and  I  believe  he 
is.  He  is  asked  to  contrib- 
ute liberally  to  everything 
that  comes  along.  Let  a 
quack  come  to  town  like 
one  did  about  three  years 
ago  in  the  person  of  a 
woman.  She  induced  the 
trustees  of  one  of  our 
churches  to  throw  open  the 
doors  so  that  she  could  give 
a  lecture  to  ladies  only. 
What  was  it?  The  Viavi 
treatment.  I  made  a  pro- 
test. It  did  no  good.  One 
gets  very  little  thanks  for 
instructing  the  public.  There  is  no  other  busi- 
ness or  professional  nian  thai  is  eternally  beating  himself 
out  of  money  like  the  doctor.  We  have  our  sanitary  and 
quarantine  laws,    boards   of   health   where    antitoxin     and 
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vaccine  virus  are  given  out  freely,  free  dispensaries  where 
more  rich  than  poor  get  the  best  of  medical  treatment,  and 
medicine  at  less  than  cost.  All  of  these  things  tend  to  les- 
sen the  doctor's  practice.  They  are  all  well  and  good  but 
are  being  carried  too  far.  Why  should  the  physician  do  work 
for  the  county  or  city  at  half  price  when  the.  commissioners 
allow  all  other  bills  in  full?  But  let  you  and  me  present  a 
bill  for  medical  services  and  it  is  cut  into.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  should  be  and  will  be — if  the  doctors  know  their 
business— exploded,  that  "that  the  doctor  is  the  last  man 
to  be  paid."  The  liveryman,  grocer,  druggist, — everybody 
but  the  doctor, — presents  his  bills  and  is  paid  the  first 
of  each  month.  Now  we  must  do  the  same.  We  might  do 
like  a  veterinary  friend  of  mine  in  Illinois  did  the  other  day.. 
Ha  put  a  notice  in  the  paper  saying,  "Dr.  Blank  is  about  to 
take  a  vacation  of  two  months.  Please  come  in  and  settle 
all  accounts  before  July  20." 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the 
phone?  Shall  we  give  him  a  complete  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  treatment  and  thereby  lose  a  visit,  just  taking  a  "thank 
you"  for  it?  A  man  the  other  day  remarked  to  me  that  he 
told  his  wife  that  he  would  call  me  up  and  talk  to  me  about 
her  case  as  it  didn't  cost  anything.  Now  if  he  had  come  in- 
to my  office  I  would  have  charged  him  and  he  would  have 
expected  to  pay  it.  Give  the  people  to  understand  that 
advice  wherever  given  by  you  and  at  any  time  is  worth 
money  and  must  be  paid  for. 

Deadbeats — We  should  furnish  our  secretary  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  deadbeat  patients.  He  in  turn  should  fur- 
nish a  list  of  all  such  persons  to  each  and  every  member  of 
this  association.  In  that  way  we  can  demand  our  pay  from 
them,  and  when  they  find  that  they  must  pay  or  do  without 
medical  attendance,  they  will  find  the  coin. 

Irafficking  Patients. — The  patient  goes  from  one  doctor 
to  another  and  says  that  he  can  get  a  liible  operation  done 
for  a  certain  price,  and  then  you  do  it  for  a  few  dollars  less. 
It  is  simply  robbery  of  the  fellow  practitioner  and  yourself. 
Discourage  it.  The  Medical  World  says  •  that  medical  ethics 
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can  not  be  made  by  rules  or  statutes  than  by  an  observance 
of  the  golden  rule.  The  people  seem  to  be  possessed  to 
beat  the  doctor.  They  have  even  built  a  suspended  railroad 
in  Germany  and  will  build  them  throughout  the  world, 
"There  will  be  no  stepping  backwards  off  such  cars  or 
catching  them  on  the  run,  to  the  doctor's  profit."  So  says 
Collier's  Weekly. 

Regulating  the  Itinerants. — In  Iowa  the  revenue  from  such 
in  1903  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $20,000,  or  about  -^100  per 
each  medicine  peddler.  Has  Nebraska  such  a  law?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Druggists. — Counter-prescribing. — Giving  additional  ad- 
vice to  your  patients.     Discourage  it.  -'■ 

Manufacturing  Pharmacists. — It  is  their  habit  to  manu- 
facture and  put  up  and  advertise  prescriptions  that  are 
good  for  bronchitis,  tonsilitis,  or  any  disease,  placing  upon 
the  label  the  symptoms  and  dosage  of  such  medicine,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  hand  out  the  medicine  for  such  ills.  This 
is  a  burning  question  that  is  up  to  us,  and  we  must  either 
strike  or  go  down. 

Medical  Gold  Bricks. — Such  as  collecting  agencies,  books 
of  all  descriptions,  mining  stock,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
Christian  Hospital  of  Chicago,  alias  the  St.  Luke's  of  Niles, 
Michigan.  They  will  send  you  out  a  diploma  which  will  be 
very  handsome  and  fine  to  frame  and  hang  up  in  your  office, 
and  it  will  give  you  fame  among  your  patients.  If  you 
want  a  diploma  it  is  §20;  if  you  want  a  more  attractive  one 
it  is  $25.  This  gives  you  membership  of  their  staff.  Turn 
it  down  at  sight. 
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COOK  COUNTY  HOSPITAL  STAFF 

For  about  twenty  years  the  Medical  staff  of  Cook  County 
Hospital  has  been  appointed  directly  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners, political  influence  has  had  a  determining  voice 
in  very  many  of  the  medical  appointments  and  as  a  result 
the  staff  has  been  good  only  in  spots. 

For  several  years  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  medical  staff  by  placing  the  selection  of  the  staff 
under  the  control  of  representative  medical  men,  these  at. 
tempts  resulted  in  uniform  failure.  Last  year  a  final  attempt 
was  made  to  place  the  medical  staff  under  civil  service  rules 
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and  to  require  every  member  of  the  staff  and  every  applicant 
to  undergo  a  medical  examination  by  competent  medical 
examiners.  This  plan  also  failed.  Finally  Mr.  E.  J.  Brun- 
dage  the  astute  president  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners decided  to  divorce  the  medical  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital from  politics  and  devised  a  plan  that  promises  to  work 
well.     He  selected  the  following  list  of  doctors. 

Doctors  Appointed  as  Nominating  Commission  To  Se- 
lect Attending  Staff  For  Cook  County 
Hospital,  December  15,  1904. 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Bacon 
Dr.  Frank  Billings 
Dr.  Daniel  R.  Brower 
Dr.  Herman  H.  Brown 
Dr.  Sanger  Brown 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conley 
Dr.  A.  C.  Cowperthwaite 
Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  DeLee 
Dr.  Fernand  Henrotin 
Dr.  F.  C.  Holtz 
Dr.  Stuart  Johnstone 


Dr.  John  B.  Murphy 
Dr.  Hugh  T.  Patrick 
Dr.  Charles  E  Paddock 
Dr.  William  E.  Quine 
Dr.  E.  M.  Reading 
Dr.  Nicholas  Senn 
Dr.  Geo.  F.  Shears 
Dr.  H.  M.  Starkey 
Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steele 
Dr.  James  H.  Stowell 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Tucker 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Williamson 
Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood. 
This   representative  nominating  commission  after  care- 
ful  consideration    selected    the   following   staff   which   has 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to 
serve  for  six  years. 

Staff  For  County  Hospital,  President  E.  J.  Brun- 
Dage  Submits  To  Board 

Medicine — 


R.  H.  Cabcock 
M.  L.  Goodkind 
W.  S.  Harpole 
J.  B.  Heirrick 
Charles  L.  Mix 
J.  L.  Miller 

Children's  Diseases — 
W.  L.  Baum 
F.  B.  Earle 
L.  A.  Abt 

Nervous  and  mental  diseases- 
Sidney  Kuh 
Julius  Crinker 


R.  B.  Preble 
B.  W.  Sippy 
S.  R.  Slaymaker 
Frederick  Tioe 
Camillo  Volini 

E.  F.  Wells 

F.  S.  Churchill 
F.  Y.  Walls 
George  H.  Weaver 

L.  H.  Mettler 
H.  N.  Moyer 
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Obstetrics— 
R.  W.^Holmes 
H,  F.  Lewis 

Diseases  of  the  eye — 
William  E.  Gamble 

Surgery — 

E.  W.  Andrews 

F.  A.  Besley 

A.  E.  Bouffieur 
T.  A.  Davis 
Charles  Davison 

B.  B.  Eads 
D.  N.  Eisendrath 
A.  E.  Halstead 

Diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat 


Charles  B.  Reed 
Rachelle  Yarros 

Brown  Pusey 

William  Hessert   ?'On 
F.  S.  Hartman 
C.  E.  Humiston 
M.  L.  Harris 
Charles  W.  Heywood 
A.  P.  Heineck 
O.  W.  Mackellar 
W.  E.  Shroeder 


ni',rit  imm 


Frank  Allport 

Skin  disease — 
L.  Blake  Baldwin 


G.  P.  Marquis 

William  Pusey 
Homeopathic  Staff. 


Surgery — 
Charles  E.  Kohlke 
G.  M.  Gushing 


E.  E.  Vaughn 

F.  E.  Titzell 
B.  A.  McBurney 

Obstretics— G.  Fitzpatrick 

Medicine — 
H.  V.  Halbert  F.  Weiland 

A.  B.  McDonald  F.  W.  Wood 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat— B.  Hazeltine. 

Children's  diseases — A.  M.  Cameron 

Eclectic  Staff. 

Surgery- 
Hugo  T^.  Betz 
W.  H.  Hipp 

A.  C. 

Medicine — 
N.  A.  Graves 
M.  C.  Korb 

Children's  diseases— J.  A.  Jennings 

Diseases  of  eye.  ear,  nose  and  throat- 
Obstetrics — C.  H.  Bushnell 

General  Science 

Pathology— William  Evans,  E.  R.  LeCount 

Dentistry— M.  J.  Conley 

Pathological  chemistry- 

X-Ray— E.  A.  Fischkin 

Orthopedic  surgery — L.  J.  Porter 


L.  D.  Robertson 
W.  R.  Schussler 
Kubick 

A.  H.  Reading 
F.  E.  Thornton 


-Charles  H.  Francis 


-R.  W.  Webster 
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The  list  is  certainly  a  representative  one,  as  all  medical 
nterest  in  the  city  have  been  afforded  fair  representation. 
The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  represented  in 
medicine  by  Drs.  Babcock,  Goodkind,  Wells,  Tice  and  Volini, 
in  surgery  by  Drs.  Davis,  Davison,  Eisendrath  and  Heineck 
in  nervous  and  mental  diseases  by  Dr.  Mettler,  in  children'5 
diseases  by  Dr.  Earle,  in  obstetrics  by  Dr.  Yarros,  in  skin 
diseases  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Baldwin,  in  pathology  by  Dr. 
Evans,  in  orthopedic  surgery  by  Dr.  Porter  and  in  the  X-Ray 
department  by  Dr.  Fischkiu. 

This  insures  the  continuation  of  clinics  in  the  Hospital 
by  many  members  of  the  P  and  S  faculty  good  medical 
service  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  County,  and  we  confidently 
believes  removes  the  medical  staff  from  the  influence  of 
politic  as  vacancies  in  the  staff  will  be  filled  in  like  manner 
in  the  future.  All  hail  to  the  new  era  in  the  selection  of  a 
hospital  staff  by  representative  medical  men. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  present  editor  of  the  Plexus  must  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  journal  in  the  near  future.  We  desire  to 
arrange  with  some  student  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion, a  member  of  the  present  Freshman  or  Sophomore  class 
preferred.  Any  student  meaning  business  can  get  all  the 
requisite  information  pertaining  to  the  journal  from  the 
present  editor. 
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SENIOR  CLASS   PROPHECY. 

I  had  just  made  myself  comfortable  in  the  chair  car  of 
the  Aerial  Flyer  and  was  about  to  partake  of  a  Van  Kirk 
Mindeaser  (which  by  the  way  is  a  product  put  on  the  market 
some  ten  years  ago  by  our  Albino  colleague  to  replace  the 
old  fashioned  cigar,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  received  the  in- 
spiration which  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  now  universal- 
ly used  sedative,  while  spending  the  wee  wee  hours  of  the 
night  in  the  calm  quiet  neighborhood  of  the  Ghetto — during 
his  obstetrical  pursuit),  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  call- 
ing of  "Get  your  tickets  for  the  wonder  show."  As  the 
form  approached  \i  developed  into  the  person  of  Dr.  Walter 
Caron  who  on  account  of  delicate  health  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  low  lanes  and  seek  a  lofty  position.  He  now  holds  the 
position  of  ticket  agent  for  The  George  and  Davies  Aerial 
Dog  and  Pony  Show.  Dr.  Davies,  while  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  northern  portion  of  South  America,  observed 
that,  administering  certain  combinations  of  drugs  to  ani- 
mals, especially  the  dog,  pony  and  monkey,  gave  them  the 
ability  to  perform  astonishing  feats.  Knowing  that  Dr. 
George  had  had  an  unlimited  experience  with  quadrupeds  he 
was  consulted  and  a  show  concluded  upon. 

I  purchased  a  ticket  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  anxie- 
ty for  the  maturation  of  the  hour  on  which  I  would  see  the 
great  performance  which  was  so  highly  spoken  of  by  all  oc- 
cupants of  the  coach. 

I  had  but  a  few  moments  to  wait  when  strains  of  sweet 
music  rendered  by  the  animal  band  reached  my  ear.  All 
felt  well  repaid  after  the  closing  of  the  performance,  The 
center  ring  alone  being  worth  twice  the  price  of  admission. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Crawshaw  and  he  well  de- 
monstrated the  posibility  of  that  favorite  drawing  of  his,  a 
copy  of  which  you  have  all  no  doubt  seen  in  circulation 
through  the  class  room. 

As  night  was  rapidly  drawing  near  I  made  haste  to  catch 
the  next  flyer  eastward  bound.  Reaching  Cape  St.  Lucas  I 
learned  that  Dr.  Cady  was  government  inspector  at  the 
Grout  Oyster  Canning  Factory. 
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Dr.  R.  C.  Harner  is  also  located  at  this  point  and  in  a 
few  years'  practice  has  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  Sex 
Prognosticator.  He  told  me  on  the  Q.  T.  that  the  method 
persued  by  him  differed  but  slightly  from  the  Bacon  Method 
which  was  in  vogue  back  in  1905. 

Dr.  Hinds  has  taken  up  her  abode  a  little  distant  from 
the  city  of  Deans  and  has  now  added  two  and  twenty  more 
to  the  elaborate  fifty. seven  varieties. 

Dr.  Patrick  Isakiah  Hastings  is  in  charge  of  the  Ma- 
vourneen  Floating  Sanitarium  for  the  incurable  victims  of 
Cupid's  disappointing  arrow.  Thedoctor,  ever  handsome 
with  his  noble  countenance,  sympathizing  expression  and 
eloqueat  consoling  vocabulary  has  proven  by  constant  and 
energetic  application  of  these  features  to  have  wrought 
marked  effect  in  alleviating  the  heart  pangs  of  these  unfor- 
tunate mortals.  Many  of  these  victims  have  received  re- 
peated encouragement,  and  assistance  in  starting  anew  their 
walk  in  the  tortuous  path  of  life,  by  the  doctrine  of  wis- 
dom which  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  steadfast  chaplain  Rev. 
Dr.  Jefferson. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Hoag,  after  serving  an  internship  at  Cook 
county  and  spending  twenty  one  years  in  actual  profession- 
al life,  finally  wended  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  he  has  taken  a  retreat  among 
the  inviting  scenes  of  Lower  California  where  from  the 
azure  down  are  reflected  these  words.  "All  care  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here." 

Dr.  Forkin  has  not  as  yet  released  his  death  grip  on 
Uncle  Sam's  pay  roll,  for  we  read  of  him  on  land,  water  and 
in  the  air  as  "Political  Boss"  of  Mexico. 

I  learned  from  Dr.  Downs  who  is  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco where  he  is  engaged  in  packing  down  and  marketing 
under  the  name  of  Downs  Sternutatory  a  substitute 
for  the  oderous  snuffs  of  old,  that  Dr.  Melvin  was  interested 
in  a  Medicated  Cider  Co.  at  Sacramento.  This  new  medica- 
ment does  not  "work  while  you  sleep"  but  does  shortly 
after  drinks. 

While  strolling  along  on  one  of  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque avenues  so  characteristic  of   this  earthly   Paradise   I 
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noticed  a  familiar  figure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk. 
Yes,  my  surmise  was  correct.  It  was  Dr.  Mikkelsen.  She 
told  me  that  in  addition  to  professional  work,  she  con- 
sumed a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  establishing  the  Int/erna- 
tional  Butterfly  Exchange  at  Santa  Cruz.  From  her  talk  I 
would  judge  it  to  be  a  very  profitable  business.  She  was 
then  enroute  to  the  Redv,^ood  Forest  in  contemplation  of 
adding  some  more  of  the  large  species  to  her  already  elabo- 
rate and  varied  collection. 

Continuing  my  walk  and  absorbing  a  feeling  of  con- 
tentment lent  by  the  peaceful  surroundings  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  announcement  of  the  Open  Air  Theatre  at 
which  place  was  being  dramatized  by  Dr.  Willets  a  play 
writen  by  Pirosh  in  1920.  The  scene  of  the  play  titled 
Memoirs  of  College  Life  was  laid  in  Chicago,  the  plot  being 
that  of  a  country  lad  who  while  engaged  in  his  daily  work, 
encouraged  the  development  of  closer  affections  with  one 
of  the  fair  coeds.  Time  did  not  permit  me  to  attend  but  I 
heard  later  that  the  audience  was  highly  entertained  be- 
tween acts  by  a  few  recent  vocal  selections  sung  by  Demois- 
elle Willmering  who  after  a  few  years  practice  "Down 
East"  concluded  that  she  was  better  adapted  for  the  stage. 

I  left  on  the  early  Chemiotactic  and  sped  along  the  foot 
hills  like  a  meteor  to  Phoenix  Arizona  where  Dr.  Henry 
Christian  Gotlieb  Peterson  is  warden  at  the  city  hospital. 

Tupper  is  Vermifugist  at  this  place  and  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  International  Gazette  gave  his  method  of  pro- 
cedure for  exterminating  the  intestinal  parasite  about  as 
follows:  Procure  absolute  abstainance  from  food  for  one 
day  and  then  use  ounces  four  of  Tupper's  Parasitic  Intoxi- 
cant every  two  hours  for  six  doses. 

Dr.  Stangland  is  superintendent  of  public  works  at. Car- 
son City  and  medical  examiner  for  the  Aerial  Order  of  Old 
Settlers. 

To  be  continued" 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

A  quotation  •which  was  used  in  the  December  Library- 
notes  contained  the  following  sentence:  "In  order  to  be  ben- 
efited from  the  use  of  a  library,  one  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  of  consulting  a  library." 

In  the  hopes  of  being  of  some  service  to  any  who  may 
be  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the'Quine  Library  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  most  important  sources  of  reference. 
In  working  up  a  given  subject,  first  consult  the  cata- 
logue of  the  library  for  books  on  the  subject.  The  Quine 
Library  Catalogue  is  not  issued  in  book  form,  but  is  the 
card  catalogue.  Every  book  in  the  library  is  entered  in 
this  catalogue  and  may  be  found  lon  looking  under  the 
author's  name,  or  under  the  subject  of  which  the  book 
treats;  for  example  Gray's  Anatomy  may  be  found  by  look- 
ing under  Gray  or  under  Anatomy.  The  cards  are  arranged 
like  the  words  in  a  dictionary,  author  and  subject  in  one 
alphabet. 

If  no  entry  is  found  in  the  catalogue  under  thi)  desired 
heading,  next  go  to  the  reprint  files.  In  the  Quine  Library 
the  reprints  a.re  kept  in  a  large  case  in  the  reading  room. 
The  reprints  are  arranged  by  subject,  each  subject  being 
given  the  Dewey  decimal  number,  and  these  numbers  are 
arranged  numerically. 

The  next  to  be  consulted  would  be  the  index  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  This  index 
not  only  includes  books  and  monographs,  but  also  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  all  medical  subjects.  The  material  is 
arranged  by  author  and  subject  in  one  alphabet.  To  show 
the  scope  of  this  index,  a  few  statistics  taken  from  the  last 
volume  may  be  effective,  31,481  journal  articles,  2,599  vol- 
umes, 8,291  pamphlets  are  indexed.  In  the  25volumes  of  the 
Index  that  have  already  been  issued  we  will  find  the  follow- 
ing entries:  790,144  journal  articles,  126,360  books  and 
238,444  pamphlets.  Another  most  excellent  source  of  refer- 
ence is  the  Index  Medicus  now  being  published  by  the  gen- 
erous endowment  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  This  journal  dates  back 
to  1862.     In  1899  it   was   suspended   and   again   revived   in 
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1904.  This  is  a  monthly  journal,  indexing  both  books  and 
periodicals.  The  arrangement  is  alphabetically  by  subject, 
and  a  general  index  at  the  end  of  the  year  makes  it  most 
valuable  and  easily  consulted. 

The  only  other  American  publication  of  this  kind  is  the 
Monthly  Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  which  indexes  about 
350  of  the  more  important  journals.  The  lack  of  a  good 
general  index  for  the  year  lessens  the  value  of  this  journal 
as  a  reference  work. 

The  review  of  current  medical  literature  as  published 
each  week  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  most  valuable,  and  the  carefully  prepared  volume  in- 
dex makes  it  a  good  general  reference  work. 

To  those  who  lead  Yuma  Schmidt's  Jahrktiehn  it  is 
most  valuable.  The  Quine  Library  has  nearly  all  the  vol- 
umes from  1845  to  date,  and  also  receives  the  current  num- 
bers. Important  articles  are  abstracted  and  a  general  index 
for  the  year  makes  it  an  effective  bibliographical  aid. 

There  are  other  works  of  reference  to  be  found  in  the 
Quine  Library,  but  these  mentioned  will  enable  one  to  make 
an  exhaustive  study  of  any  subject  pertaining  to  the  medi- 
cal sciences. 

The  following  journals  have  placed  the  Quine  Library 
on  theiv  complimentary  mailing  list: 

American  Journal  of  Nursing. 

Archives  of  Pediatrics. 

Canadiati  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Annals  of  Gynecology  and  Pediatry, 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 

Journal  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society. 

For  this  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  periodicals  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Quine  Library  arc  most  grateful 
to  the  publishers  of  the  several  journals  for  their  generosi- 

ty. 

Dr.  Mettler  very  kindly  presented  the  library  with  his 
recent  work,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Dr.  Baer  sent  us  a  collection  of  journals. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Brink,  of  Ord,  Neb.,  and  Dr.  Jacobi,  of  New 
York  City,  sent  us  copies  of  their  reprints. 
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The  following  journal  articles  have  been*  noted  in  the 
recent  medical  pubMcations. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner:  A  Review  of  the  Histories  of  One 
Thousand  Consecudve  Cases  of  Appendicitis. 

Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  November. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fischkin:  Instrumental  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Gonorrhea.     Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  Dec,  pp.  810  823. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Babcock.  Case  of  Pus  Infection  Simulating 
Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beck:  Experiments  with  Radium  in  Some 
Nose,  Throat  and  Ear  Diseases,  Chicago  Medical  Recorder, 
Dec,  pp.  757-875. 

Dr.L.  H.  Mettler:  Infantile  Hemiplegia.  Clinical  Re 
view,  December. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Wood:  Poisoning  by  Wood  Alcohol  and  its 
Preparation  as  a  cause  of  Death  and  Blindness.  A  Supple- 
mentary Report.    New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  7.  pp  5  11, 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'04.  Dr.  L.  F.  Aruriz,  residence  2131  Monroe  St.,  office 
2066  W.  12th  St. 

'04.  Drs.  Ellen  Ketchum  and  Clara  Moore  write  friends 
at  the  college  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  that  they  have  just 
taken  the  state  board  examination,  and  find  the  questions 
somewhat  interesting  to  put  it  mildly.  Both  ladies  intend 
locating  in  Washington. 

'02.  Friends  at  the  college  have  recently  heard  from 
Dr.  Max  E.  Magnus,  who  is  located  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dr.  Magnus  is  associated  professionally  with  his  father,  and 
as  the  senior  partner  is  spending  the  winter  in  Europe,  he 
is  an  exceedingly  busy  man.  In  his  letter  he  mentions 
meeting  on  the  coast  G.  L.  Miller,  '02,  McCracken,  '04,  and 
Severson,  '01. 

'02.  Born  to  Katherine  W.  and  Edward  A  Corcoran  on 
Nov.  13,  a  daughter.     All  well. 

1900.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Clinton,  111.  Times,  is  a 
two  column  description  of  the  Clinton  Infirmary  recently 
established  in    that   city.      Drs.    Dowdall    and   Dowdall  are 
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named  as  the  originators  and  directors  and  the  description 
shows  that  as  a  hospital  and  sanitarium  the  facilities  of  the 
institution  are  unsurpassed  in  Central  Illinois.  Electrical 
and  X-ray  apparatus  have  been  installed  and  all  apointments 
are  up  to  date  in  all  particulars. 

'04  Dr.  Coruelins  Gunderson  has  completed  hisinterue 
service  at  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess'  Hospital  and 
has  opened  offices  at  Corner  of  Erie  and  Center  Sts.  and  1825 
Humboldt  Boul.  Dr.  Gunderson's  many  friends  wish  him 
success. 

'04.  Dr.  J.  J.  Monahan  orders  his  Plexus  sent  to  En- 
campment, Wyo. 

'08.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCarthy,  Richland  Center,  Wis.,  was 
in  Chicago  on  professional  business  in  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

'04.  Dr.  W.  P.  Woods  orders  his  Plexus  sent  hereafter 
to  582  E.  Illinois  St.,  Evanston.  Ind.,  where  he  takes  the 
practice  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Rietz  of  that  city. 

'99.  The  Plexus  recently  received  the  following  an- 
nouncement: Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emory  Ballou  announce  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter  Eva  Grover  to  Dr.  Hiram  Hor- 
ace Bay  on  Thursday  December  29,  1904,  Nunda,  Illinois. 
At  home  after  January  15,  Nunda.  111. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

It's  good  insurance  to  take  regular  gymnasium  work. 

The  West  Side  department  of  the  city  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  make  a  very  liberal  offer  to  P.  &  S. 
men. 

Any  member  of  the  P.  &  S.  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  upon  the 
payment  of  two  dollars  (|2.00)  is  entitled  to  the  full  privil- 
eges from  now  until  July  first.  Among  the  privileges  may 
be  mentioned.  Gymnasium,  Natatorium,  Hand  Ball  Court, 
Bowling,  (3  new  alleys),  Billiard  and  Pool,  (6  new  tables). 
This  is  the  regular  $10.00  per  year  ticket  for  six  months  for 
12.00.  Visit  the  building  any  evening,  it  is  located  at  542 
Monroe  St.  For  futher  information  apply  to  officers  of  the 
local  association. 
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BASKET  BALL  NOTES 

The  Team  has  played  three  games  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  Plexus.  One  of  them,  the  Hyde  Park  game  was  won 
by  the  large  score  of  of  48-11,  which  could  have  been  con- 
siderably augmented,  had  there  been  any  need. 

We  lost  a  game  to  Evanston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  our  only  de- 
feat this  season.  On  the  other  hand  we  won  a  game  from 
them  earlier  in  the  season,  thus  getting  an  even  break. 

Saturday  Jan.  14th  our  team  defeated  the  strong  Hull 
House  team  by  the  score  of  36--a.  Ranson  and  Joyce 
starred  although  the  rest  of  the  men  also  contributed  their 
will  toward  the  victory. 

We  have  now  won  eleven  out  of  twelve  of  our  games  a 
record  to  be  proud  of,  when  the  high  class  of  the  teams 
played  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  near  future  we  play  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cham- 
pions of  the  United  States,  and  the  formidable  Lake  Forrest 
aggregation. 

The  news  papers  have  characterized  our  team  as  being 
the  smallest  and  fastest  team  in  the  city. 

The  attendance  at  our  games  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, everybody  reporting  a  good  time.  The  music  for  our 
dances  is  being  capably  rendered  by  the  college  orchestra. 

The  team  at  present  is  composed  of  Ranson,  Meyero- 
witz,  Schimdt,  Halsey,  Joyce,  Conroy  and  Pirosh,  though  a 
change  may  •■be  made  at  any  moment  as  several  of  the 
scrubs  are  showing  form  that  will  not  be  denied. 


ATHLETICS. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  the  Plexus  the  department  of 
athletics  has  been  exceedingly  quiet, but  this  is  of  course  the 
rule  rather  than  the  excepticn  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  Basket  ball  team  has  kept  up  its  record  and  up  to 
date  has  had  but  one  defeat  to  its  credit  or  rather  discredit. 
The  success  of  the  team  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
or  have  been  playing  against  week  teams  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  have  met  some  of  the  best  teams  on  the  map 
around  these  parts.  Capt.  Meyerowitz  who  is  built  like  a 
Jap  but  who  has  a  Russian  name  is  playing  and  exceedingly 
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good  game.     However  all  the  men  deserve  credit  for  their 
past  performances. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  football  team  was  held  on 
the  13th  inst.  and  the  following  men  were   selected  to  look, 
after  the  interest  of  P.  and  S.   on  the   Gridiron.     Manager, 
Tom   O'Leary:    Assistant   Manager,    Fred   Wagner;  Capt., 
Shock. 


SENIOR     NOTES. 

"Dr.  H. — How  long  is  the  caecum?" 

T.  S.  Egan— "Three  and  a  half  feet,  doctor." 

Dr,  H.  —  "Do  you  want  to  give  the  anatomic  relations  of 
the  duodenum  in  detail?" 

Gordon — "I  am  not  very  anxious  if  some  one  else  cares 
to  do  so." 

L.  P.  Dawes  was  appointed  interne  at  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, beginning  January  1  to  serve  a  term  of  eighteen 
months.  This  speaks  well  of  his  work  both  in  school  and  at 
the  hospital  as  externe.  Dawes  is  a  faithful  and  honest  worker 
and  deserving  of  the  place  given  him.  The  class  wishes  him 
all  manner  of  success  in  his  work. 

Practice  in  a  nutshell,  "Fear  God  and  keep  your  bowels 
open." — Dr.  Quine. 

Hayton  prescribes  1  oz.  of  Mag.  Sulph  in  a  jug  of  water, 
taken  before  meals,  for  chronic  constipation. 

Quotations  From  Senior  Authors. 

All  gold  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  glitter  — Buckley. 

Never  judge  a  senior  by  the  beard  he  wears.  —  Shimer. 

A  punctual  man  loses  time  wating  for  the  other  fellow- 
— Buchan. 

No  man  can  make  a  fool  of  himself  all  the  time — he  has 
to  sleep  occasionally. — Beebe. 

Dead  men  pay  no  doctor  bills,  dead  seniors  pay  no  as- 
sements. — Kuhn. 

Only  fools  are  sensible  enough  to  be  thoroughly  happy. 
— Tannus. 

Rest  has  spoiled  many  a  man  who  was  willing  to  work. 
— Cannon. 

The  "Hold-up-man"  has  a  better  show  in  this  world  tha 
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the  theatrical  manager. — Roach. 

A  skeptical  man  is  one  who  doubts  his  own  fish  stories. 
Bagley. 

Thought  travels  fast  but  same  people's  thoughts  never 
travel  far. — Mikkleson. 

A  rooster  isn't  as  big  as  a  cow,  but  makes  a  lot  more 
noise. — Weir. 

Compression  of  the  waist  maybe  harmful,  but  most  girls 
are  willing  to  take  chances. — Stearns. 


Beauty  Department,  Etc. 

Questions  must  be  written  on  pink  paper  only.  Please 
do  not  enclose  samples  of  hair  or  photographs  of  the  family. 
Everything  strictly  confidential: 

S.  Replying  to  your  effusion  would  say  that  Alopecia 
of  the  inferior  maxillary  is  a  disease  of  infancy.  Don't 
worry  until  you  have  reached  the  mature  age  of  19  then  write 
again. 

C.  D.  K.  Yours  is  no  doubt  an  affair  of  the  heart — 
digitalis  is  not  indicated. 

A.  M.  Blackheads  are  troublesome,  apply  kerosene  t.  i- 
d.  for  a  week,  then  use  a  nail  punch  on  the  individual  pores 
affected.     Write  again. 

D.  F.  Yonr  letter  is  untrue,  we  did  not  recommend 
Pompein  Cream  for  piles,  nor  even  mention  Force  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  constipation. 

H.  P.  B.  Sore  throat  is  best  handled  by  keeping  your 
mouth  shut. 

Burgess.  Constipation  is  an  inability  to  remove  the 
bowels. 

Cameron.  Treatment  of  the  above  in  the  chronic  stage 
is  best  carried  out  by  withholding  all  food  until  well. 

Casey.  Improves  on  it  by  advising  that  study  be  cut 
out  before  and  after  meals. 

Slocum  is  undecided  as  to  whether  to  take  a  trip  to 
Vienna  and  work  the  eye  or  go  back  to  the  prairie  of  Minne- 
•ota  and»practice.  D  Will  some  one  with  experience  send  in 
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bundles  of  advice. 

Heitt  prescribes  hydrocyanic  acid  with  strychnia  in 
drachm  doses  for  indigestion. 

Hoog'  claims  that  prognosis  of  heart  leisure  in  sports  is 
bad. 

Christiansen.     "I  find  here  a  typical  corrugated  pulse. J' 

Park  and  Agate  are  confined  at  the  West  Side,  both- 
having  been  operated  upon  for  appendicitis.  Both  are  doing 
well  and  we  hope  to  see  them  back  in  class  before  long. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

John  Aimone's  French  was  scandalous  when  he  learned 
that  the  tailorshop  en  Ogden,  near  the  ', Habit"  had  been 
gutted  by  fire  and  his  two  best  suits  of  clothes  were  in  ashes. 
Cheer  up  John,  you  areas  well  off  as  most  of  us,  you  have 
one  suit  left. 

Some  revision  should  be  made  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  city 
address  list.  Evidently  a  number  of  the  boys  believe  in  the 
old  saw,  i  'I'ts  cheaper  to  move  than  pay  rent." 

We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Bundy,  who  has  a  night  shift 
at  Cook  County  Detention  Hospital,  was  so  deeply  bound  in 
the  study  of  nervous  anatomy  that  he  failed  to  hear  the  ap- 
proach of  an  inmate  until  within  a  few  feet  of  him^  when  he 
turned  and  observed  his  patient  with  an  uplifted  chair.  We 
don't  know  whether  it  was  the  patient's  purpose  to  pound 
some  knowledge  of  the  study  into  Mr.  Bundy's  head  or  to 
free  him  from  his  troubles.  Any  way  the  patient  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Bundy  is  a  star  on  the  college  eleven. 

The  class  of  '07  returned  to  school  with  radiant  faces 
and  a  new  supply  of  fat  and  enery  to  take  up  the  work  for 
another  five  months  stretch  to  be  interupted  only  by  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  Memorial  Day. 

Section  E.-F.  returned  to  find  their  demonstrator  in 
Pathological  laboratory  missing,  Dr.  Ridley  was  an  able 
instructor  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  left  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances.  Dr.  Harris  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  suggest  that  Wochos  might  fall  off 
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of  Madison  Street  bridge  at  midnight.  He  never  gets  that 
way  (?),  besides  he  doesn't  happen  along  there  so  early  in 
the  evening,  ».st--  *  *:•  --     -  '  -•■    « 

With  the  study  of  digestive  secretions  under  Dr.  Dreyer 
it  is  no  little  consolation  to  feel  that  it  all  goes  merrily  on 
at  $3.  per  week. 

Mr.  Jacobs  received  a  letter  from  our  former  classmate, 
Mr,  Reynolds.  Mi*.  Reynolds  has  improved  so  much  in 
health  that  he  has  been  able  to  leave  Colorado  and  he  is 
now  working  in  Idaho. 

The  leap  year  of  1904  has  passed  and  we  don't  know  of 
a  lady  in  our  class  that  has  taken  advantage  of  the  year 
with  an  extra  day,  but  we  don't  profess  to  know  all  of  the 
happenings  of  the  ladies  during  that  time, 

Rival  foot  ball  teams  will  now  have  to  deal  with  "the 
man  in  the  purple  sweater,"  that  several  of  them  have 
wished  to  put  out  business,  for  our  Schock  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  college  eleven  for  the  next  season.     :   . 

Dr.  Pantus  informed  the  class  that  the  proper  sparking 
distance  is  fourteen  inches,  many  of  the  boys  chose  to  mis- 
contrue  his  meaning.  .-.;-•     ;•-.*' 

Woodcock  drew  in  his  shoulders,  made  runners  of  his 
scapulae  and  slid  from  the  third  floor  to  the  landing.  He 
hit  most  every  step,  but  aside  from  a  few  minor  injuries  he 
is  as  good  ever.     Was  it  too  much  tanglefoot? 

Forster  has  been  nursing  a  pet,  of  late,  if  you  don't  un- 
derstand throw  your  arm  around  his  neck  and  he  will  lose 
no  time  in  explaining  it  to  you. 

Dr.  Butler: — "On  what  side  of  the  body  is  the  liver?" 

Mr.  L. :— "On  the  left  side." 

Dr.  B: — "That's  good  what's  your  name?" 

Mr.  L. :— '  'John  son. ' '  ■.  i.  ... . ..    .  t 

Dr.  B. : — "That's  too  much  Johnson." 

Curtis  hasn't  shown  up  yet. 

Rabbit  hunting  must  be  exceedingly   good  in  Michigan. 

Where  has  Franklin's   mind  been   since   school  recon 
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vened?  "Franklin  here"  has  been  heard  several  times  after 
his  name  had  been  passed  on  the  roll. 

Graybeil  and  Hageman  got  a  bum  stear  and  the  joke  is 
on  them. 

It's  tough  when  one's  best  friends  don't  recognize  him 
after  two  weeks  absence. 


THE  JUNIOR  NOTES 

Your  editor, on  account  of  regular  evening  employment, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  prom.  The  following  report  was 
written  by  Mr.  Tillatson  who  has  kindly  reported  the  event. 
Every  Junior  should  congratulate  the  committee  on  their 
success.  It  certainly  is  gratifying  to  our  pride  to  have 
people  say  of  the  event  that  everyone  seemed  to  have  a 
good  time.  This  success  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to 
President  Osborne's  tireless  efforts  and  he  has  proven  him- 
self efficient. 

The  Junior  "Prom"  which  was  held  on  the  15th.  of 
last  month  was  centainly  an  enjoyable  affair  in  every  detail. 
The  class  of  '06  congratulates  itself  that  they  were  honored 
by  the  presence  of  Dean  Quine,  who  led  the  Grand  March, 
also  many  other  members  of  our  Faculty.  This  however 
was  only  the  crowning  feature  of  the  evening. 

The  Reception  which  was  held  before  the  dancing 
started  proved  to  be,  under  Miss  Heelan's  directions,  a  most 
enjoyable  affair,  for  it  enabled  the  members  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  Faculty,  to  meet  one  another.  One  conclu- 
sion that  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  details  of  the  evening,  is 
that  as  a  body  the  Faculty  members  were  about  as  lively  as 
could  be  imagined  and  when  it  became  a  matter  of  endur- 
ance, some  of  the  young  would  be  Doctors  were  "all  in" 
and  their  tutors  sailed  by  them  in  a  manner  that  was  start- 
ling. 

We  the  Junior  Class  wish  to  thank  the  Seniors  for  the 
courtesy  they  extended,  in  joining  us  in  the  effort  of  making 
the  evening  a  success.  There  is  but  little  comment  to  be 
made  on  any  one  feature  of  tne  affair  for  it  seemed  that 
everyone  had  a  good  time. 
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The  members  of  the  Faculty  who  were  present  were  as 

follows:     Dr.W.  E.  Quine   Dr.  G.F.Lydston,  Dr.Naegel,  Dr. 

Witherspoon,  Dr.  O'Byrne,  Dr.  Zaffe,  Dr.  Porter,    Dr.  Har- 

sha,  Dr.  Eisendrath  and  Dr.  Ballard. 

Dr.  Witherspoon:     "Mr.  Robb,  what  is  the  limit  of  the 

operation,  that  is  how  many  ribs  may  be  excised?" 
Robb:  "Why  the  limit  is  the  number  of  ribs."' 
We  all  like  cold  weather  but  we   can't  say  the   same  of 

ice  covered  walks  nor  of  McMillan's  so  caller*  beard. 

We  were  all  shocked  by  the  recent  railroad  wreck  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Roberts  the  Capain  of  Illinois  Base 
ball  team.  The  sudden  death  of  a  young  man  in  the  prime 
of  life  is  one  of  the  sadest  of  the  many  mysteries  of  life 
Roberts  was  personally  known  to  several  as  P,  and  S.  men 
and  the  team  will  feel  keenely  the  loss  of  their  leader. 

Will  Standard,  brother  of  our  A.  P.  Standard  had  a  most 
fortunate  escape.  He  had  just  been  speaking  to  Roberts 
and  was  just  leaving  the  car  when  ♦^he  crash  came. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrin  comes  to  us  from  the  Chicago  Home- 
opathic College.  Mr.  Forrin  denies  that  he  is  a  comple  con- 
vert to  alopathy,  he  is  like  a  Morman,  not  content  with  one 
so,  while  he  finds  some  faults  in  his  first  love  he  does  not 
reject  her  entirely.  But  he  evidently  desires  to  graduate 
with  a  first  rate  class  of  fellows  and  we  think  he  has  made 
a  wise  choice.  - 

Some  One:  "What  ancient  legend  does  Bowman  re- 
mind you  of?" 

Some  One  Else:     "Sleeping  Beauty." 

Some  One:     "Who  iu  the  class  has  a  misfit  name?" 
Some  Oae  Else:     "Fast." 

Some  One:     "Who is  the  mattress  maker's  delight?" 
Some  One  Else:     "Brossean" 

Some  One:  "What  is  the  cause  of  that  heavy  bearing 
down  pain?" 

Some  One  Olse:     Dr.  Jacquis  clinics." 
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Nathanson  lost  a  few  days  of  school  before  the  holidays 
on  account  of  a  touch  of  influenza. 

A  hint:  Dr.  Corvin  advises  one  to  approach  a  heart 
gently  until  you  know  it. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  class  but  has  a  regret  to 
see  the  approach  of  the  end  of  Dr.  Porter's  course  of  Ortho- 
padic  Surgery.  The  lectures  and  clinics  have  been  of  the 
highest  order  and  excelled  in  interest.  We  have  a  fine 
course  of  clinics  as  a  whole,  but  among  those  who  seem  to 
be  best  adapted  to  a  junior's  point  of  view,  especially,  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Baldwin's  Dermatological  clinic  and  Dr, 
Eisendrath's  surgical  clinic.  There  are  other  good  ones  but 
these  seem  to  be  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  juniors.  Not 
that  a  senior  could  not  learn  a  point  now  and  then,  but  they 
are  conducted  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  junior  experience- 
To  have  dermatology  taught  by  a  man  like  Dr.  Baldwin  and 
with  the  County  Hospital  to  draw  upon  for  cases,  we 
certainly  are  fortunate. 


FRESHMHN    NOTES. 

The  holidays  having  come  and  gone,  the  class  of  '08  re- 
assembled to  find  that  another  embryo  physician  had  joined 
its  ranks  in  Gondrean  who  will  in  all  probability  be 
thoroughly  initiated  at  the  January  meeting.  We  extend  to 
Mr.  Gondrean  a  hearty  welcome  and  hope  that  his  as- 
sociation with  us  may  be  mutually  pleasant. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  Xmas  vacation  Wiles 
was  treated  to  a  partial  shave  by  his  sympathetic  class 
mates  who  had  decided  that  a  smooth  shaven  face  was  more 
becoming  to  Freshmen. 

A  hint  to  the  wise  was  sufficient  in  the  case  of  Silver" 
berg  who  came  back  minus  a  beautiful  hirsute  appeadage 
and  possesed  of  a  smile  that  won't  come  off. 

Lee.  How  long  was  it,  professor?  We  are  all  terrible 
anxious  to  know  who  are  the  other  two  in  regard  to  that 
Biology  examination. 

Some   one   should   have   resqonded  to  Dr.  Hatfields  re- 
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quest  for  an  appropriate  remark  when  he  was  trying  to  re. 
move  the  stopper  from  that  sodium  bottle. 

Mr.  Ochsner  has  been  detained  from  the  classes  for 
sometime  by  illness.  We  hope  that  he  may  soon  recover 
and  join  the  class. 

A  baker's  dozen  of  the  class  did  their  dissecting  during 
the  vacation  period. 

Mr.  Beck  of  the  quig  masters  in  chemistry  has  resigne  . 
his  place  being  taken  by  Mr.  Howard  of  the  Junior  class. 

Dr.  Hatfield  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  class  for 
the  time  he  was  set  down  in  the  tub  of  lye. 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  anatomy  quizzes  will  be  held 
twice  a  week.  This  is  done  in  order  to  cover  more  ground 
and  finish  the  work  by  February. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  new  professors  in  anatomy, 
Drs.  Lee  and  Pfifer. 

It  is  understood  that  Ishmael  and  Pfifer  have  rented  a 
box  for  the  season  at  the  "Troc/" 

Stahl  is  wondering  when  he's  going  to  get  his  watch 
back. 

For  information  concerning  malted  milk  ask  Miss  E. 
Wood. 

Professor  what  is  the  difference  between  red  and  white 
corpuscles? 

Heron — "The  red  are  made  at  the  extrimety  of  the  bones 
while  the  whit;e  are  made  in  the  shaft." 


NEWS  ITEMS 

In  our  report  in  a  previous  issue  the  contribution  of 
of  human  embryos  as  by  Dr.  Joseph  Fairhall  of  Danville,  111., 
to  the  Paud  S.  exhibit  at  the  Louisana  Purchase  Exhibition 
was  omitted  by  mistake.  This  exhibit  contains  indeed  rare 
and  beautifully  mounted  specimens  and  the  father  and  pre- 
ceptor of  our  L.  V.  Fairhall  has  the  thanks  of  this  college 
for  the  useful  loan. 

Dr.  McEwan  and  wife  Dr.  Mary  G.  McEwan  are  traveling 
in  Europe.  Their  tour  so  far  has  included  Gibralter,  Naples, 
Pompeii,  Rome,  Florence  and  Venice,  They  report  meeting 
many  Chicago  tourists  and  there  are  prospects  for  a  delight- 
ful winter. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Woods  writes  friends  at  the  college  that  he  is 
enjoying  his  year's  work  in  Europe.  He  and  Mrs.  Woods 
are  now  at  Prag. 
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The  period  of  time  when  we  are  enabled  to  take  a  respite 
from  labor;  when  we  are  permitted  to  turn  from  the  mael- 
strom that  surrounds  us,  is  a  most  joyous  one  and  it  is 
looked  forward  to  by  even  the  most  energetic  and  ambitious. 
The  hour  that  we  may  lay  down  by  the  side  of  conquest  and 
know  that  the  flag  of  truce  is  protecting  our  tired  bodies,  is 
graciously  received  by  us  all. 

This  lapsing  into  inertia  is  not  the  stagnation  of  our- 
selves, it  is  simply  the  irrest  of  progress  for  one  purpose 
only,  and  that  is,  to  allow  our  physical  entity  to  again  as- 
sume equal  footing  with  our  erudition. 

This  respite  is  granted  us  at  a  most  joyous  time,  a 
period  of  time  which  we  both  can  devote  to  those  we  love 
and  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  suspension  of  execution.  A  time 
when  we  can  lay  down  the  hoe  and  look  up  with  a  proud 
face  and  view  the  glories  of  both  the  future  and  past. 

Our  Christ  came  into  this  sin  begotten  world  to  uplift 
us,  minister  and  succor  those  who  were  afflicted  with  trials 
and  tribulations.  His  coming  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  few  days  that  have  been  set  aside  for  our  supplication 
and  enjoyment.  His  Godly  ways  have  left  us  a  pure  and 
noble  heritage.      During  these  days  so  set  aside,  we  meet 
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and  greet  our  fellow  man   and  wish  to  him  and  his  own,  all 
that  is  good  and  noble  for  all  future  time. 

Friends  meets  during  this  Yule  time  and  clasp  hands 
and  biud  again  with  chains  of  love,  that  most  noble  charac- 
teristic of  man  friendship, 

Tne  simple  appellation-friendship, insignificant  though  it 
may  seem,  because  of  its  common  use  has  a  wealth  of  mean- 
ing. It  is  by  this  power  alone  that  peoples,  nations  and 
mankind,  in  general,  are  kept  with  in  the  concordent  do- 
main of  civilization. 

That  Saxon  saying: — "'When  you  give  a  man  your 
hand,  proffer  him  your  heart"  is  full  of  magnanimity.  Let 
us  in  our  future  observance  of  this  Xmas  time,  practice  lit- 
erally this  lovable  token. 

This  causes  us  to  consider  more  fully  what  is  friendship 
and  what  is  a  friend?  We  often  speak  the  word  lightly,  not 
realizing  how  much  it  means.  A  friend  is  one  who  needs 
us  and  one  whom  we  need.  Around  us  may  be  many  whose 
companionships  we  enjoj,  but  were  they  to  suddenly  drop 
out  of  their  places  there  would  be  no  soreness,  no  sense  of 
deprivation,  no  lack  of  comfort  elsewhere.  We  do  not  need 
them,  neither  do  they  need  us. 

A  friend  is  one  to  whom  we  cling,  though  many  leagues 
of  space  separate  us,  whose  fellow-feeling  we  never  doubt, 
though  years  pass  with  no  sight  of  his  face  or  word  from 
his  pen.  We  know  our  friend  loves  us  and  that  when  we 
meet  again  it  will  be  on  the  same  old  terms;  we  shall  begin 
where  we  left  off. 

A  friends  is  one  in  whom  we  can  confide.  The  secret 
chambers  of  our  soul  open  to  his  touch  on  the  latch;  we 
give  and  take  tenderest  confidences. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  AND  THEIR  COMPENSA- 
TIONS COMPARED. 

By  B.  J.  CiGRAND,  B.   S.,  M.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Chicago. 

In  the  past  the  dental  profession  has  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  organizations,  associations,  societies, 
clubs  and  fraternities,  calculated  to  advance  the  purely  sci- 
entific side  of  dentistry.     Tonight  let  us  presume   that  we 
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are  a  unit  as  to  the  etiology  of  dental  caries,  that  we  fully 
comprehend  the  causation  of  Pyorroeha;that  ou  rknowledge 
is  complete  concerning  root  canal  dressings  and  that  the 
underlying  principles  of  crown  work  is  fully  known.  Hence 
let  us  dispel  from  our  minds  all  such  subject  matter  as  per- 
tains to  the  technic  and  practice  of  dentistry  and  consume 
the  evening  upon  a  theme  fully  meriting  our  closest  and 
most  earnest  attention.  This  paper  hopes  to  express  in  an 
emphatic  manner  the  necessity  of  closer  and  more  fraterna- 
lism  on  the  intei'esting  subject  of  professional  remunera- 
tions. If  I  were  to  choose  a  text  from  which  to  draw  in- 
spiration I  could  choose  none  more  applicable  to  the  occa- 
sion and  in  concert  with  my  mind  and  purpose  than  the  lib- 
eralism voiced  by  Lincoln  "with  malice  toward  none  and 
charity  for  all.', 

I  fully  appreciated  the  responsibility  of  this  task  but 
you  as  an  organization  through  your  executive  committee 
have  decreed  that  this  be  mj  subject  and  true  to  the  trust  I 
cheerfully  serve. 

This  is  an  age. of  centralization;  the  trend  of  the  tirres 
is  toward  combining  of  forces  and  uniting  of  energies  of  a 
similar  character.  At  no  period  of  civilization  has  there 
been  expressed  so  pronounced  a  purpose  of  affiliation.  In- 
stitutions of  industry  and  commerce  have  recognized  the 
good  results  growing  out  of. such  organizations  and  hence 
union  of  purpose  and  concert  of  effect  is  everywhere  appa- 
rent. If  we  impress  the  advantages  of  the  good  results  the 
possibility  of  a  cheap  and  advertising  man  to  be  among  us 
will  be  less  likely.  So  arrange  the  affairs  that  the  adver- 
tiser quickly  realizes  that  if  he  seeks  a  good  remuneration 
he  will  find  it  best,  wisest  and  safest  to  uphold  the  prices. 
I  often  feel  compassionate  for  the  dentist  who  resorts  to 
advertising,  first  because  I  believe  no  man  will  fall  to  that 
depth  of  professionalism  unless  he  is  driven  because  of  lack 
of  means  to  make  an  honest,  ethical  living.  Second  he 
does  not  possess  that  intuitive  element  of  getting  the  price 
his  services  are  worth.  He  labors  along,  toils  without  vaca- 
tion, struggles  for  the  price  of  existence,    then   in  the   final 
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effort  ol  his  life  succumbs  to   the  beggarly   thought  that 
"self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature." 

If  there  are  those  who  by  nature  love  to  advertise  their 
goods  and  price  in  open  market  I  would  suggest  that  you 
permit  him  to  enjoy  this  form  of  vanity  but  induce  him  to 
have  the  price  high  enough  so  that  his  neighbor  practition- 
er need  not  blush  at  the  sight  of  the  morning  newspaper. 
We  all  will  grant  that  he  is  entitled  to  liberal  consideration 
since  the  general  public  accepts  him  a  member  of  our  pro- 
fession. Unfortunately  the  laity  has  not  yet  been  fully 
educated  to  that  realm  where  the  price  advertiser  is  under- 
stood. They  still  class  him  with  his  calling  little  suspect- 
ing that  that  calling  has  many  layers  on  strata.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  training  the  public.  Let  us  rather  give  our  ef 
forts  to  inducing  respectability  in  the  price  advertiser,  it 
will  be  simpler  to  convert  the  erring  dentist  than  to  en- 
lighten the  general  public.  It  is  possible  that  the  institu- 
tion from  which  the  graduate  hails  is  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  low  or  meager  charges  he  makes  for  his  services. 
Colleges  at  the  present  as  in  the  past  teach  the  technic  the- 
ory and  principles  of  the  art  and  science  of  dentistry  but 
fai)  to  educate  the  student  on  that  very  important  subject 
of  dental  fees. 

The  student  likely  after  leaving  the  college  thinks  that 
all  he  needs  to,  charge  is  a  slight  advance  above  infirmary 
prices  and  in  this  thought  he  blunders  along  stunting  his 
own  financial  growth  and  inducing  a  variety  of  abuses  and 
injuries  to  his  fellow  practitioners.  Quite  often  too  the  ele- 
ment of  previous  occupation  or  servitude  controls  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  fees  he  requires.  His  imployment  may  have 
exacted  long  hours  with  little  pay  and  hence  he  is  mentally 
unprepared  to  demand  the  fee  which  his  new  life  and  career 
indicates. 

With  a  conviction  that  this  latter  deduction  might  be 
correct  I  have  for  two  years  given  to  my  senior  students 
special  lectures  on  the  subject  of  remuneration  for  dental 
services.  The  classes  have  enjoyed  these  lectures  and  I  am 
satisfied  they  have  done  some  good  in  the  direction  of  eleva- 
tion of  financial  standards.     The  college  might  with  wisdom 
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and  propriety  have  their  candidates  for  graduation  sign  a 
contract  or  agreement  an  Aesculapian  oath  if  you  please  in 
which  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery affirms  on  his  honor  that  he  will  not  degrade  his 
Alma  Mater  and  profession  by  price  advertising.  But  after 
all,expeiience  as  a  dental  teacher  covering  a  period  of  four- 
teen years  has  taught  me  that  such  ideals  are  likely  to  be 
early  shattered.  In  this  audience  there  are  teachers  who 
will  cheerfully  corroborate  the  statement  that  there  are 
students  of  good  moral  tendencies  who  would  sign  such  a 
statement  yet  after  a  few  years  of  practice  in  contact  with 
the  tempting  environment  of  city  life  forget  not  alone  the 
good  council  of  his  dental  instructors  but  even  the  basic 
principal  of  morality  taught  at  his  mother's  knee. 

At  a  time  when  we  wish  to  Jiarmonize  the  practi- 
tioners of  dentistry  let  us  not  forget  the  truth  in  the  old 
English  verse. 

"There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us 
And  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 
That  it  scarcely  behooves  the  most  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us." 
It   has  been  a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  remunera- 
tions in  our  Profession.     We  have  not  made  compensation  a 
part  of  our  literature  and  hence  many  of  these  facts  must 
be  gotten  through  correspondence  and  by    conversations. 
During   the   past   year  while  attending   thirty  four  dental 
gatherings  in  various  states  I  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  into 
the  general  financial  status  of  our  profession.     In  rotundas 
of  hotels  and  ante  rooms  of  sessions  I  learned  of  facts  and 
conditions   not   to   be  gathered   from  our   periodicals   and 
books.     Many  of  these  deductions  will  be  surprising  I  well 
know  but  I  shall  give  them  in  the  hope  that  it  may  stimu- 
late a  census  or  inquiry  of  a  more  national  character. 

Regardless  of  the  aim  of  raising  the  remunerations  of 
our  practitioners,  statistics  of  a  varied  kind  would  be  profit- 
able in  the  curriculum  of  our  science. 

In  gathering  the  consensus  of  opinion  I  sought  to  learn 
of  the  grieviences  of  the  delegates  and  members,  and  it  was 
a  general   and  emphatic  complaint  that  our  fees   were  too 
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meager  that  operations  which  demanded  skilled  and  con- 
scientious attention  as  the  administration  of  an  anaesthetic 
where  the  practitioner  practically  took  life  within  his 
charge  the  fee  was  so  insignificant  that  I  will  not  dignify 
the  price  paid  by  pronouncing  it  a  fee,  compensation,  or  re- 
muneration, but  stamp  the  charge  by  the  commercial  word 
price,  which  has  within  its  meaning  the  unstable  meaning 
of  a  flucuating  bargain  counter  symbol. 

Could  you  dream  of  the  lawer,  oculist,  surgeon  or  phys- 
ician assuming  the  responsibility  of  human  life  at  the  paltry 
sum  that  it  would  require  four  cases  to  net  one  dollar.  Such 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  dental  practitioners  holds  our 
calling  on  the  low  level  of  a  trade. 

Then  we  have  the  subject  of  root  canal  fillings,  those 
distressing  tortuous,  canals  where  you  waste  life  force, 
exhaust  your  neural  energy  and  bring  to  your  entire  being 
mental  and  physicial  a  tedium  not  yet  clearly  described  in 
our  dental  vocabulary.  I  sometimes  think  this  operation 
often  brings  a  peculiar  tired  feeling  not  yet  properly  named. 

This  trying  exacting  and  painstaken  dental  operation 
for  the  most  part  does  not  receive  the  dignity  of  meriting 
any  charge.  Some  few  operators  are  disposed  to  remove 
the  pulp, coal  the  apex  and  dress  the  canal  for  a  figure  vary- 
ing between  one  and  five  dollars,  believing  they  have 
charged  an  exorbitant  fee.  The  fact  is  this  operation  is  uni- 
versally performed  at  entirely  too  low  a  figure.  The  treat- 
ment of  abscesses  and  Antrum  disturbances,  cleft  of  palate 
obturators,  difticult  cases  of  mal-occlusion  and  complex 
cases  of  dentures,  warrant  a  fee  according  to  the  obstacles 
encountered  including  the  disposition  of  the  patron  and  not 
infrequently  the  patient  fully  acquainted  with  your  task 
would  be  willing  to  pay  any  multiple  of  our  currency.  But 
we  fail  to  place  the  proper  appreciation  upon  ourselves  and 
present  a  bill  depreciating  not  only  the  fee  but  the  patients 
respect  for  dentistry. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  dentist  extracts  a 
tooth  possibly  injuring  the  Alveolar  process,  incidentally 
fracturing  the  septum  or  leaving  an  alveolate  within  the 
wound.     Subsequent  irritation  inducing  the  call  of  the  phy- 
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sician,  who  in  turn  takes  patient  to  hospital  and  the  patient 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  emerges  from  artificial 
dreams  observing  surgeons  in  long  white  robes  meandering 
about  the  cart. 

The  case  heals  quickly  the  family  physician  is  lauded 
the  dentist  abused  and  promptly  a  check  of  $25.00  or  $50.00 
sent  to  the  careful  operator.  The  dentist  knows  nothing  of 
this  transaction  he  is  not  consulted,  he  dispels  the  simple 
extraction  as  a  success;  had  he  been  consulted  he  would 
with  his  light  tweezers  eliminated  the  spicula  and  likely  ad- 
ded no  charge  for  the  past  extraction  service. 

The  question  of  tenure  of  service  may  not  appeal  to  you 
as  being  of  any  importance  in  registering  our  equity  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration  but  careful  study  will  convince  you 
that  the  duration  of  dental   service  is   considerably   shorter 
than  the  other  professions.       In  short  we  are  not  able  to 
practice  at  such  an  age  as  the  physician  and  lawyer.   We 
have  as  our   harvest   time   a  period   of   about  fifty   years, 
granting  that  the  dental  student  at  the  age  of  twenty  one 
receives  his  degree,  at  the  age  of  seventy  one  he   will  have 
attained  to  that  mile  stone  of  life  where  he  can  no  longer 
hope  to  merit  the  confidence  of  new  clients.     Your'age  will 
have  incapaciated  you  for  the  finer  technic,  your  eye  sight 
likely  sustained  injuries  from  the  strain  of  our   specialty 
while  the  constant  caution  has  provoked  a  variety  of  ner- 
vous disturances  and  the  peculiar  pose  of  the  dentist  at  the 
chair  yielding  little  exercise  inaugurating  some  weakenings 
hence  the  years   for  actual  practice  are  placed  at   a  high 
figure  at  seventy  one.      Dr.    C.    Edmund   Kells  of  New  Or- 
leans  wrote: — "The   years   of   advantageous  practice  of  a 
dentist  are  comparatively  few.    With  the  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians each  succeeding  year  but  adds  to  his  experience  and 
usefulness;  but  with  the  dentist  it  is  quits  different  for  at 
the  age  when  either  of  the  others  would  be  in  the  prime  of 
his  profession  the  dentist  is  on  the  decline." 

This  we  all  accept  as  the  plain  truth  hence  dentists 
must  be  better  paid  since  in  his  years  of  decline  and  retire- 
ment he  will  require  h  e  means  earned  while  in  the  days  of 
^igor.     The  dentist  as  a  usual   occurance  leaves  the  chair 
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and  bench  only  to  wait  for  years  the  sound  of  Gabriel's  horn. 
Quite  different  with  the  physician  and  lawyer  who  practice 
their  professions  way  into  the  dim  light  of  light,  Thous 
ands  of  them  are  receiving  the  ]iighest  fees  of  their  lives, 
when  past  the  mile  stone  of  seventy  one.  They  continue 
earning  splendid  salaries  until  as  the  poet  says:  "when  aged 
and  feeble  they  saunter  into  the  silent  halls  of  death." 

The  danger  side  of  the  dental  life  further  prompts  us  to 
the  relization  that  we  should  according  to  the  varnacular 
remark.     "Make  hay  when  the  sun  shines.'' 

If  statictics  furnished  by  large  insurance  companies 
can  be  relied  on  the  number  of  dentists  who  die  young 
and  suffer  from  acquired  consumption  is  considerable  in  ex- 
cess of  any  of  the  other  liberal  callings. 

The  verdict  is  that  two  causes  induce  the  high  mortality 
rate.  1st  Position  at  the  chair  and  confinement  in  small 
offices.  2nd.  Likelihood  of  contraction  from  consumptive 
patients.  The  percentage  of  dentists  who  succum  to  tuber- 
culosis is  placed  at  11  per  cent  while  lawyers  show  as  low 
as  8  per  cent  and  physicians  barely  7  per  cent.  Physicians 
suffer  least  from  aervous  ailments  while  lawyers  register 
higher  and  dentists  the  maximuu.  These  figures  go  to  dem- 
onstrate that  our  vocation  demands  fewer  hours,  longer 
vacation,  better  salaries  to  lengthen  life  as  compared  with 
the  sister  callings.  I  have  for  fourteen  years  inaugurated 
my  vacation  of  four  weeks  August  1st.,  my  patrons  know 
this  date.  Besides  I  have  so  arranged  my  practice  that  cer- 
tain definite  hours  of  the  week  I  dismiss  dentistry  from  my 
mind  and  occupy  the  time  in  affairs  as  positively  opposite 
to  dental  science  as  can  be  found.  In  this  pronounced 
changed  I  get  rest,  which  is  but  another  term  for  rejuvination 
and  this  in  turn  means  vigor  and  without  vigor  you  can  not 
accomplish  good  results  in  dentistry  and  naturally  can  not 
demand  a  corresponding  good  remuneration.  The  element 
of  health  enters  into  the  equation  of  salary  and  fees  in  a 
most  emphatic  manner.  The  most  dreadful  calamity  that 
can  befall  one  of  our  profession  is  to  allow  his  practice  to 
make  a  slave  of  him,  to  toil  and  labor  without  recreation,  to 
so  highly  esteem  the  pleasure  of  operating  for  your  patients 
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as  to  deny  yourself  the  one  of  necessary  breathing  spells  and 
opportunities  for  neural  reenforcements.  A  most  trouble- 
some point  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  judgment  of  the 
fee.  Many  dentists  charge  by  the  clock  system,  others  by 
the  service  rendered  system, 

I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  operation  when  com- 
plete should  merit  such  price  as  is  in  accord  with  the  ma- 
terial used,  energy  employed,  disposition  of  patient  and 
general  standing  of  patron  regardless  of  what  the  clock  was 
doing  in  the  meantime.  The  clock  system  has  so  many  ob- 
jectional  features  that  I  -have  long  since  taken  the  clock 
from  the  eyes  of  my  patient.  When  you  follow  the  clock, you 
feel  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  your  patient  that  it  an- 
noys you  to  answer  the  phone;  distresses  you  to  welcome  a 
new  comer,  and  grieves  you  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  friend; 
every  moment  of  the  specified  time  belongs  to  your  patient; 
you  are  the  serf  when  you  leave  the  chair  to  attend  to  these 
interuptions,you  must  stop  the  professional  clock  much  as  a 
time  keeper  at  a  football  game  stops  his  watch  to  allow  for 
recuperations  and  injuries.  I  have  discarded  the  time  sys- 
tem, I  despise  the  tread  mill  as  I  love  to  live. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  McKellops  who  once  told  me  this 
about  fees,  "I  never  allow  a  patient  to  snap  a  watch  at  me 
as  an  inference  to  hurry  and  keep  down  the  price.  I  am 
not  racing  with  either  sun  or  moon  when  I  am  inserting  a 
gold  filling.' 

It  is  true  your  patients  will  compare  notes  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  your  prices,  but  we  must  at  some  time  con- 
vince the  public  of  the  variety  of  circumstances  which  con- 
trol the  charges  of  any  [given  operation.  1  contend  that 
scarcely  any  two  operations  even  in  the  same  mouth  are 
precisely  similar,  hence  I  have  fought  the  idea  that  Rich- 
mond crowns  dentures,  fillings,  treatments  or  even  extrac- 
tions should  have  a  standard  price.  We  do  not  deal  in 
commodities,  we  do  not  aim  to  typify  in  our  reproductions, 
we  are  controlled  by  living  organisms,  subject  to  the  great 
and  divine  law  of  molecular  change  and.  correspondence; 
hence  our  dominion  admits  of  a  variety  of  charges  for  what 
appears  to  be  the  same  operation  or  construction. 
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When  we  obtain  to  this  era  of  our  professional  progress, 
we  shall  have  arrived  within  the  portals  of  a  truly  dignified 
calling.  This  is  the  realm  where  we  belong  and  no  time  is 
so  prolific  of  results  as  the  present.  Why  do  we  delay  in 
our  attempt.  Does  not  the  mother  profession  teach  this 
attribute;  and  does  not  the  kindred  profession  of  law  dis- 
pense with  the  old  and  commercial  idea  of  the  clock  and  the 
material? 

Who  can  put  a  just  valuation  on  the  restoration  of  a 
neglected  and  abnormal  denture  of  a  millionaire.  Should 
he  receive  the  same  bill  that  some  hard  toiling  servant  girl 
or  widowed  mother  anticipates?  my  answer  is  "No,  give  the 
poor  the  benefit  of  every  hour  of  the  day  at  the  least  possi- 
ble cost  and  charge  the  rich  the  affluent  the  wealthy,  as  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  a  fee  in  keeping  with  their 
earthly  blessings." 

So  in  our  evening's  discussion  let  us  be  calm,  generous 
and  charitable.  Great  good  will  result  from  a  movement, 
such  as  advocated,  provided  we  remember  that  in  bringing 
about  a  union  of  forces  we  must  deal  lundly  with  those  ele- 
ments in  our  profession  though  we  dislike  and  even  abhor 
them;  the  concessions,  audiences,  and  caucuses  given  to 
those  who  aow  block  the  way  will  prove  our  wisdom  and 
establish  a  unity  of  purpose  in  our  profession  it  will  aid  in 
placing  our  noble  calling  within  the  cycle  of  learned  digni- 
fied professions  -serving  the  public  and  ministering  to  the 
suffering  and  distressed. 

If  my  paper  has  prompted  any  present  to  foster  the 
idea  of  such  a  union  of  effort  I  shall  be  adundantly  repaid 
for  the  tedious  task  of  that  preparation  which  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  profession  I  love;  a  profession  whose 
financial  renderings  to  me  have  been  generous  beyond  my 
anticipations;  and  in  whose  folds  I  count  the  closest  and 
dearest  friends  of  my  life. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

Dr.  Arthur  Stevens  has   a  few  new   theories  on  the  be- 
havior of  Plaster  of  Paris — some  of  them  are  worth  looking 
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into  and  there  is  rumor  that  the  Doctor  will  give  some  clever 
demonstrations  at  the  Clinics  of  Jan.  16th  and  17th. 

The  new  "Envelope  system"  is  a  winner.  One  of  our  stu- 
dents claimed  that  before  inserting  a  gold  filling,  we  weigh 
the  patient.  Miss  Gubbins  marks  it  on  the  envelope  and 
after  the  operation  is  completed,  the  patient  is  weighed 
again,  thus  the  faculy  finds  out  whether  or  not  the  scraps 
were  all  returned  or  not. 

Krog  is  one  of  the  most  popular  operators — on  certain 
days,  we  find  the  Doctor  standing  on  the  lever  of  his  chair 
to  increase  his  height  and  by  the  crowd  around  his  chair, 
he  must  be  giving  clinics  or  have  something  very  interest- 
ing. 

The  Senior  class  extend  their  sympathy  to  classmates, 
Nordgren  and  Wood,  in  their  late  bereavement. 

The  class  has  developed  a  taste  for  Hydrox.  Doctors 
Abstein  and  Walsh  have  learned  this  to  their  sorrow. 
Drink  up!  there's  plenty  more  so  says  Strain. 
The  "Irish  Trio"  have  been  holding  secret  conference, 
of  late  and  we  have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
have  a  Holiday  game  on,  or  contemplate  taking  a  trip  to 
the  "Ould  Sod"  next  Summer. 

Jno.  Darmer  returns  from  Urbana,  resplendent  in  a 
very  up  to  date  holiday  suit,  he  calls  it,  to  us  it  looks  as 
though  it  would't  take  a  hull  day  to  make  such  a  pair  of 
trousers. 

President  McDowell  spent  the  vacation  in  New  Orleans 
— says  the  climate  is  fine  but  the  New  Orleans  rum  is  so 
thick  that  a  man  has  to  help  it  down  with  his  fingers  and 
that  it  touches  the  spot,  when  it  gets  down. 

Buster  Brown  (McKahan)  came  in  two  days  late,  reports 
a  wreck  and  snowstorm,  as  the  cause,  also  says  that  the 
new  resolutions  he  made  during  his  trip,  would  put  his 
namesake  in  the  back  ground  forever.  We  think  Mac's 
familiar  face  will  be  seen  in  the  Sundays  papers  soon. 

Mechan  is  taken  threatrical  lessons — get  him  to  recite 
the  one  about  "Love" — that  begins — "It  was  ever  thus." 

Sometime  during  Xmas  Circus,  Solly  was  reading  his 
bible  and  came  to  the  passage  where  the  Lord  says:     "It  is 
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not  well  for  a  maa  to  dwell  alone."  Harkening  to  the  voice 
of  the  Master,  he  took  to  himself  a  wife  and  after  treating 
the  boys  to  cigars,  he  announced  his  attention  of  resigning 
his  position,  as  a  public  entertainer  and  henceforth  we  will 
find  him  tending  nothing,  but  his  professional  and  domestic 
duties. 

Dr.  Grisson  certainly  has  new  Ideas,  he  has  been  show- 
ing the  boys  a  set  of  "Ice,  Creepers,"  he  wears  on  his  shoes 
— we  don't  know  how  they  work  in  Chicago,  but,  no  doubt, 
tkey  are  indispensable  with  the  leggins  in  climbing  the 
side  of  one  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  to  his  office  on  frosty 
mornings  in  Old  Missouri. 

Moore,  Comer  Clary  and  Funston,  all  report  elegant 
times,  with  lots  of  turkey,  during  Christmas  vacation  and 
other  things,  they  refused  to  tell. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

The  Junior  Class  has  settled  down  to  hard  work,  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  between  now  and 
May.  Caution  as  well  as  patience  should  be  our  Motto,  if 
we  desire  success  in  our  prosthetic  work. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  Juniors  semi- 
final examination  is  much  more  readable  than  such  efforts 
generally  are,  but  when  this  has  been  said,  the  limit  of 
praise  has  beeti  reached. 

The  vacation  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  on  Gill — 
last  night,  the  10th  inst — he  awoke  and  cried  out  failure. 
It  was  the  last  part  of  some  hideous  dream  that  he  had. 
He  asked  Helmick,  if  he  believed  in  omens?  The  reply  was 
yes — you  are  working  dangerously  hard  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  you  have  the  nightmare. 

Time  10  o'clock — Place — Junior  Prosthetic  Lab. 


FRESHMEN   NOTES. 

Only  about  half  of  the  class  returned  on  time. 
Some  of  the  boys  worked  in  the  laboratories,  during  the 
vacation.     We  hope  they  did  good  work. 

Use  Driver's  Hair   Tonic.     Guaranteed  to   grow   hair. 
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For  Freshmen  only. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Jones  from  Prosthetic  Labora- 
tory, the  class  need  not  hestitate  in  asking  Singer — ques- 
tions. 

We  hope  the  imports  and  non  Americans  had  a  Merry 
Xmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

They  say  "Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder." 
Ask  Marquisleft  Dec.  21st.  Look  in  his  watch  for  her 
picture. 

Wheeler  did  not  get  back  on  time.  Did  the  old  mule 
throw  him  again  or  is  he  still  looking  for  the  key  to  the 
motor. 

Is  it  Cronk  or  Crank? 

About  Kubitz  Saw. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Dr.  Alfred  Broman,  class  '02.  made  the  school  a  pleas- 
ant calL,  during  the  holidays.  The  Doctor  is  located  in 
Northern  Michigan  and  doing  well. 

Dr.  Herman  Grossman,  class  '00,  called  upon  his  Alma 
Mater  last  week.     The  Doctor  is  as  genial  as  ever. 

Dr.  Wm.  Taylor  is  spending  a  week  in  Chicago,  under- 
going an  operation  for  Trifacial  neuralgia,  from  which  he 
has  suffered  for  several  years.  We  hope  the  operation 
proves  successful. 

Dr.  Jack  Bond,  class  '03,  called  upon  the  editor,  a  few 
days  ago.  He  was  on  his  honey  moon.  We  wish  Jack,  luck 
and  love. 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Jones  and  Miss  Henrietta  Grout  of  Chica- 
go, were  quietly  married,  Saturday,  Dec.  23rd. 

The  class  extends  best  wishes. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 

As  this  number  of  the  Plexus  marks  the  initial  appearance  of  a 
section  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  there  may 
be  due  to  our  friends  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  of  the  Unirefsity, 
a  few  words  of  introduction  concerning  this  department. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  the  oldest  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, having  been  established  as  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
1859.  The  organizers  of  this  college  included  many  prominent  pharmacists 
of  Chicago,  who  aimed  to  provide  instruction  in  pharmacy  for  the  drug- 
olerks  and  apprentices  chiefly,  there  being  at  that  time  no  school  of  the 
kind  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  early  classes  were  small  and  the 
school  work  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.  Instruction  was  resumed 
in  1870  with  larger  classes,  but  a  week  after  the  session  of  1871  began, 
the  Great  Fire  occurred  and  the  school  was  completely  destroyed. 
Pharmacists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  those  of  Great  Britain, 
led  by  Professor  Attfield,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  College  and  contriTouted 
books,  apparatus,  specimens  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  With 
the  aid  of  these  generous  gifts,  the  School  was  established  on  a  firmer 
basis  and  with  a  far  better  equipment  than  before  and  has  since  continued 
without  interruption. 

In  1872  the  rooms  of  the  College  were  located  in  Eice's  building, 79 
Dearborn  street,  but  as  the  attendance  increased, larger  quarters  became 
necessary  and  in  1877  rooms  M'ere  equipped  at  "Wabash  avenue  and 
Jackson  street, and  these  being  soon  outgrown  necessitated  a  removal  to 
Michigan  avenue  and  Van  Buren  street    in  1881.      Even   these    quarters 
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proTed  inadequate  for  the  growing  classes  and  the  twenty-fifth  annirer- 
aary  of  the  founding  of  the  Oollege  was  signalized  by  the  occupation  of 
a  building  which  had  been  constructed  especially  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  institution.  This  building  contained  two  lecture  halls  and  three 
laboratories.  It  was  located  at  465  State  street  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Oollege  for  twenty  years. 

The  Chicago  Oollege  of  Pharmacy  became  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  May  1st,  1896,  and  was  therefore  the  first  school  of  the 
Uniyersity  in  Chicago.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  secured  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  building  of  the 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School  at  Michigan  Avenue  and  Twelfth 
street.  The  space  afibrded  by  this  building  is  nearly  three  times  as 
large  as  the  former  quarters  and  includes  four  commodious  lecture  halls, 
seating  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
in  each,  and  five  large  laboratories,  together  with  private  laboratories  for 
the  teachers,  storerooms,  locker  and  reading  rooms,  offices,  etc.  Two 
new  and  complete  laboratory  equipments  were  provided  and  three 
sectional  equipments  were  moved  and  were  installed  with  improv- 
ments  in  the  new  rooms  so  that  the  present  aggregate  capacity  of  the  five 
laboratories  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  students,  working  at  one 
time.  In  size,  arrangement  and  general  adaptability,  the  rooms  could 
hardly  be  improved;  there  is  light  from  four  sides,  excellent  ventilation 
and  steam  heat  throughout,  affording  coils  for  sand  baths  and  hot  water 
supply.     The  location  is  central  and  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  School.now  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  has  graduated  nearly  thirteen 
hundred  students,  of  whom  seventy  five  percent  are  engaged  in  pharm- 
aoeutioal  practice.  A  considerable  number  of  the  alumni  have  branched 
out  into  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  tendency  toward  this  line  of  study 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  Last  year  there  were  fifteen  graduates  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  MedicalOollege  of  the  University  besides 
a  few  others  who  were  scattered  among  various  other  medical  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  this  session  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  which  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  last  year. 
With  the  improved  facilities  now  offered,  however,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  School  will  show  a  healthy  growth  in  the  size  of  its 
classes  from  this  time  on. 

It  is  greatly  desired  by  the  faculty, students  and  alumni  of  the  School 
of  Phatmacy  that  the  establishment  of  this  department  in  the  Plsxus, 
may  lead  to  a  more  intimate  association  and  a  more  cordial  friendship 
with  the  Medical  and  Dental  Colleges  of  the  University. 


THE    SCHOOL    OF    PHARMACY    ENTERTAINS  A 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNUS. 

While  Ohicago  was  still  in  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1871, 
there  came  to  this  city  from  Rochester,  Minnesota,  a  young  man  of  slight 
frame  and  studious  disposition  who  found  employment  in  the  drug-store 
of  Thomas  Whitfield.  This  yonng  man  was  Henry  8.  Wellcome,  and  so 
active  was  the  interest  that  he  displayed  in  his  employer's  business  that 
he  quickly  won  Mr.  Whitfield's  confidence  and  the  regard  of  the  manager 
of  the  store,  F.  M.  Goodman,  now  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacj. 


PHARMACEUTICAL   LABORATORY 
The  yeftr»following  his  arrival,  Mr.  Wellcome  became    a    student  in 
the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  which  had  just    resumed    its    instruc- 
tion after  being  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire. 

In  1873,  Mr.  Wellcome  went  to  Philadelphia  to  continue  his  studies 
and  a  year  later,  he  became  associated  with  McKesson  &  Eobbins  of 
New  York,  under  whose  direction  he  made  a  trip  to  South  America  to 
investigate  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  trees.  An  interesting  account  of 
thi«  investigation  is  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1879.  Being  sent  to  London  as  repre- 
sentative of  this  firm,  Mr.  Wellcome  joined  another  representative  of 
American  pharmacy,  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  and  founded  the  firm  of 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  which  soon  assumed  a  prominent  position 
among  the  manufacturiag  pharmaceutical  chemists  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Burroughs  died  eight  years  ago  and  since  that  time  Mr.  Wellcome 
has  developed  the  business  to  mammoth  proportions,  having  agencies 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 
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Even  while  attaining  great  commercial  success,  Mr.  Wellcome  has 
found  time  to  devote  to  travel,  to  art  and  to  literature.  Some  years  ago 
while  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  he  became  much  interested  in 
the  early  history  of  Minnesota  and  presented  the  result  of  his  researches 
in  a  volume  which  is  a.  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
Northwest. 


MICROSCOPICAL  LABORATORY 
Though  an  American,  Mr.  Wellcome  has  demonstrated  his  loyalty 
to  his  adopted  country  by  founding,  several  years  ago,  the  Wellcome 
Research  Laboratories  in  connection  with  Gordon  College,at  Khartoum, 
Egypt, an  institution  established  by  the  British  Government  as  a  memorial 
to  "Chinese''  Gordon,  the  hero  of  the  Sudan. 


QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 
Mr.  Wellcome  visited  the  St.  Louis  exposition  in  November, and  on 
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Lis  waj' there  stopptd  OTer  at  (  Lifago  and  expi'fsfcda  desire  to  mee 
the  faculty  and  the  ohi  members  of  the  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 
Conspqueutly,  there  asserfibled  at  the  new  home  of  the  school,  several 
enth  men  who  had  known  Mr.  Wellcome  while  a  resident  of  Chicago, 
ncludiug  .^!essrs  Whittield,  Eheit.  Biroth  and  Forsyth.  The  were 
prcs(  ut  alsothe  meniljers  of  il:;  facnllyof  the  School  and  rrp       (utatives 

healumni.  Mr. Wellcome 
presented  to  the  dean, 
i^rofessor  Good  man,  a  beau 
tiful  loviiig,  cup  having 
the  inscription": 
1904 
To  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of 
rhe  Chicago  College  of 
Pharmacy,  from  Henry  S. 
\VelLome,a  student  of  this 
'cllege  immediately  after 
ihe  Great  Fire. 

In  presenting  the  cup 
Mr .  Welleomeapoke  fee  ling 
ivofhis  early  associations 
iQ  Chicago,    of  the    frie  nd. 

-hips  he  had  formed  here  and  of  the  regard   .  ^ .  I    i  i   '    l 

esjand  the  college.  Dean  Goodman  responded  for  the  faculty.thanking 
the  generous  donor  for  his  remembrance  and  recalling  some  reminiscences 
of  their  association  in  the  early  seventies       Mr.  Whittled,  the  only  living 
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representatiTe  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  college,  was  called 
upon  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Wellcome's  ability  as  shown  at  the  time  he  "was 
mastering  his  profession,  and  of  the  attachment  which  sprang  up  between 
Mr.  Wellcom-e  and  Dr.  F.  B.  Power,  who  was  also  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Whit- 
field's. Mr.  Ebert  dwelt  on  the  history  of  the  college,  and  the  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  teachers  and  members,  which  alone  enabled  the  institution  to 
pass  through  the  many  trials  of  its  early  days.  Messrs.  Biroth,  Forsyth 
and  Irvine,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  faculty,  each  spoke  a  few  words 
of  appreciation  and  Mr.  Wellcome  wag^then  shown  the  pharmaceuticaf 
laboratories,  in  operation,  and  introduced  to  the  senior  class.  He 
addressed  the  students  briefly,  calling  their  attention  to  the  many 
advantages  they  enjoyed  and  the  necessity  of  availing  themselves  of 
these  to  the  utmost. 

After  being  shown  through  the  building  and  expressing  his  admira- 
on    of    the     facilities    aflforded,     Mr.     Wellcome    took    his    departure, 
carrying  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  both  his  old  and  new  friends 


PHARiVlACAL   AND    MEDICAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

F.  M.  Goodman 

In  comparing  the  study  of  materia  medica  in  the  two  branches  of 
medical  science,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
material  presented  and  as  great  a  dissimilarity  in  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion. A  more  careful  consideration  brings  out  the  fact  that  this  differ- 
ence is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  pharmacal  materia  medica  is 
properly  the  study  of  the  drugs  that  are  accepted  by  the  medical 
profession  and  recognized  as  Official. 

The  pharmacist  learns  all  he  can  concerning  the  botanical  char- 
acter and  commercial  features  of  these  Official  articles  and  the  best 
manner  of  making  preparations  from  them.  In  the  course  in  materia 
medica  as  given  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  physiological  action  oi 
drugs  is  of  less  importance  than  are  the  pharmacognostic  features.  The 
activity  of  the  drug  is  duly  estimated  that  the  dispenser  may  never  lose 
sight  of  the  remedial  and  toxic  dose,  but  the  application  of  medicine  to 
disease  is"given  scant  consideration  as  this  is  regarded  quite  foreign  to 
his  professional  equipment.  All  other  features,  however  are  dwelt  upon 
with  the  determination  of  broadening  and  extending  his  mental  horizon 
and  building  up  the  sum  total  of  his  general  intelligence.  With  this 
in  view  and  with  a  full  realization  that  information  impressed  upon  the 
memory  by  association  is  far  more  persistent  than  an  array  of  isolated 
facts  even  tho  thoroly  comprehended  for  the  time  being,  at  no  time  is 
he  student  expected  to  commit  the  text  to  memory  not  withstanding  he 
issupposed  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  subject,  but 
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thru  laboratory  work  he  is  enabled  to  make  information  his  own  by  right 
of  discovery,  comparison  and  association. 

The  present  tendency  toward  specialization  is  rapidly  reflecting 
itself  by  a  condition  of  general  ignorance  which  forever  must  be  regarded 
a  deplorable  consequence  and  to  forestall  this  the  course  in  materia  medica 
may  when  desirable  becom*  the  most  elastic  and  a  1 1- 
embracing  in  the  curriculum  and  most  disciplinary  in  character :  most 
jtudies  are  more  specific  and  have  their  limitations,  but  materia  medica 
may  be  approached  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  synonymous  with 
Natural  History  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  formal  presentation  of 
*  limited  number  of  substances  of  organic  growth  and  inorganic  produor- 
tion. 

By  comjjaring  the  department  work  in  the  two  fields  one  may  see  at  a 
glance  wherain  there  is  too  great  a  degree  of  difi'erence  in  proportion  to 
the  actual  required  information  demanded:  In  some  medical  courses 
the  field  of  materia  medica  is  encompassed  by  the  study  of  about  thirty 
three  articles,  represeating  only  ten  groups  as  folio  vs:  Five  roots,  fou 
rhizomes,  one  tuber,  one  wood,  four  barks,  five  leaves,  five  herbs,  two 
flowers,  five  fruits  and  one  seed,  while  the  pharmacopoeia  recognizes  no 
less  than  73  distinct  groups,  embracing  284  crude  articles.  In  the 
pharmacal  cjurse  all  these  groups,  every  one  of  the  crude  official 
articles  and  a  still  greater  number  of  officinal  drt?gs  areproperly  considered 
«nd  all  this  is  done  in  such  a  way  by  botanical  association  and  sequence 
that  the  student  experiences  little  more  difficulty  in  prosecuting  the  one 
course  than  the  other. 

In  the  medical  course, animal  materia  medica  is  usually  passed  ove 
with  little  or  no  consideration :  The  73  groups  mentioned  include  repre- 
sentation from  the  zoologicalBranches  embracing  19  official  articles.  The 
student  of  pharmacy  in  considering  these  takes  up  the  study  of  zoology 
as  a  branch  of  natural  history  and  learns  of  the  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  into  Series,  Branches,  Classes,  Orders,  Genera  and  Species  and 
the  relationship  existing  between  them  and  the  divisions  of  the  Vegetable 
kingdom  into  Subkingdoms,"  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  Genera  and 
Species  and  by  association  both  are  easily  mastered. 

The  study  of  plant  habitats  leads  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  th 
student's  knowledge  of  geography  is  taxed  or  its  study  revived ;  the  range 
of  plants  to  conditions  and  altitudes  under  whicb  which  they^  develop ; 
*heir  collection  introduces  all  races  of  mankind  and  ethnology  is  sure  to 
attract  more  or  less  attention  in  school  or  out :  Methods  of  trans" 
poration  are  so  varied  and  in  some  case  so  crude  that  pages  from  Marco 
Polo  have  no  greater  interest;  one  cannot  consider  the  internal  structure 
of  plants  and  animals  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  this  leads  t 
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tbe  study  of  biloogy,  embrylogy  and  histology  generally;  'when  one 
inquires  into  the  therapeutic  application  of  a  drug,  the  mind  reverts  to 
the  probable  active  constituent, and  chemical  methods  of  separation  and 
determination  are  earnestly  sought;  every  student  realizes  that  in 
studying  materia  medica  he  is  studying  the  tools  of  his  profession  and 
naturally  wishes  to  see  and  handle  each  one  in  turn  that  he  may  think 
and  speak  of  them  with  with  the  intelligence  born  of  familiarity,  and 
pharmacognosy  is  at  once  entered  ujjon  as  a  desirable  study  an  hare 
again  the  botanical  sequence  makes  the  study  easier  and  more  attractive ; 
the  official  names,  definitions  and  preparations  are  of  as  much  interest  to 
one  student  body  as  to  the  other  but  with  varying  objective  points ;  in  so 
far  as  preparations  are  concerned  the  medical  student  is  more  interested 
in  their  physiological  action  and  the  pharmacal  in  their  manufacture 
but  both  must  be  familiar  with  all  official  names  and  know  how  to  spell 
them. 

The  study  of  materia  medica  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  same  points 
of  interest  to  students  of  medicine  as  of  pharmacy  with  the  exception 
of  therapeia,  and  the  student  of  medicine  who  has  taken  a  pharmacal 
course  finds  it  to  be  the  best  possible  introduction  to  his  life  work. 

The  medical  graduate  with  his  limited  knowledge  of  a  circumscribed 
number  of  articles  of  the  materia  medica  is  most  easily  misled  by  the 
enterprising  manufacturer  and  disseminator  of  synthetics  and  is  more 
inclined  to  use  remedies  which  are  wholly  lacking  in  clinical 
endorsement  aside  from  that  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  makers' 
than  he  would  be  if  he  fully  realized  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  recognises 
iiseful  types  of  every  therapeutic  group  and  their  intelligent  application 
is  only  a  question  of  condition  and  is  always  open  to  experiment  until 
fully  determined.  These  new  preparations  which  are  seeking  favor  are 
f  ppaaring  at  such  an  alarming  rate  that  even  the  monthly  journals  fail 
in  keeping  pace  with  them  and  their  deplorable  toleration  is  due  primarily 
to  the  absence  of  Botany  from  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school 
and  consequent  lack  of  interest  in  the  Tegetablo  materia  medica  and 
general  disregard  of  official  articles  most  of  which  are  old  and  time 
tried.  Are  we  not  making  a  mistake  when  we  sup^jlant  them  with  the 
ephemeral  products  of  the  laboratory?  JM ost  certainly  !  And  if  this  dis- 
regard of  official  materia  medica  goes  much  further  we  will  find  oursel- 
ves back  into  the  dark  ages  of  medicine  and  snake  venom,  viper  skin, 
pigs  teeth,  cockroaches  and  the  bones  of  the  human  cranium  will  again 
be  in  daily  demand. 

The  constant  use  of  ready  made  commercial  articles  will  surely 
destroy  the  scientific  plane  of  medicine  if  persisted  in ;  don't  be  misled 
for  a  single  instant  into  thinking  that  the  employment    of   most   of-  this 
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new-fangled  stuff  indicates  confidence,  advancement,  or  progression ; 
far  from  it,  we  are  simply  being  wheedled  into  experimenting  for  the 
benefit  of  some  one's  else  pocket,  while  we  are  ignoring  the  Officials 
with  which  we  ought  to  be  most  familiar  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
subjects  for  constant  investigation  so  that  finally  the  practice  of  medicine 
shall  appear  more  in  the  nature  of  an  exact  science  than  an  experim- 
ental one.  What  is  most  needed  today  is  the  advancement  of  materia 
medica  to  its  properly  appreciated  position  and  this  can  be  'only 
done  by  preceding  its  study  by  a  course  in  botany  and  succeeding  it 
by  accurate  investigation  of  physiological  actions.  The  results  obtain- 
ing in  the  fields  of  Christian  science,  faith  healinof.autosuggestion  hereto 
suggestion  and  liomeopathy  show  that  it  is  becoming  a  great  question 
as  to  what  extent  cures  are  dependent  upon  the  action  of  drugs  and  to 
what  on  personal  impression  and  confidence. 

Beyond  doubt  there  are  too  many  official  articles,  many  are 
recognized  on  insufficient  grounds  and  some  become  wholly  worthless 
when  dry  which  is  the  only  condition  in  which  they  are  obta  inable. 
Future  generations  will  express  surprise  at  our  ignorance  and  as  a 
requiem  will  heave  a  sigh  in  pity  iust  as  we  extend  our  sympathy  by 
laughing  at  the  notions  of  the  ancients. 

"Hojje  is  a  powerful  tonic." 


SENIOR    NOTES. 

The  election  of  officers  was  held  recently  and  resulted  as  follows  : 
President,  Louis  W.  Plummer,Vice  President.Frank  Mayfield;Secretary 
George  J.  Guerten ;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Milton  Johnson. 

The  class-pins  are  out  and  they  are  beauties.  They  are  gold  with 
the  monogram  U.  I.  in  raised  letters  at  the  center  and  around  the  border 
in  small  characters  C.  C.  P.  '05.  The  Juniors  will  be  asked  to  adopt  the 
same  style  of  pin. 

The  class  invitations  have  been  ordered  of  Elliott ;  the  cover  design 
shows  an  ancient  pharmacist  at  work  in  his  laboratory  and  the  invitation 
as  a  whole  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  handsome  ever 
issued  bv  the  classes. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

H.  J.  Krueger,  D.  G.  Machenheimer  and  M.  J.  Markowski  were 
-among  the  fortunate  ones  at  the  last  state  board  examination.  All 
were  registered  as  assistant  pharmacists.  Jacob  Brooks  passed  for 
registered  pharmacist. 

There  has  been  an  unsually  large  number  of  ajiplications  from 
druggists  for  student-clerks  this  session.     All  of  the  students    who  care 
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to  take  di'ug-store  enrployment  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities. Quite  a 
few  druggists  employ  a  junior  and  a   senior   student  on   alternate   day 
and  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  advantageous  all  around. 

The  junior  class  numbers  98  students,  two  of  whom  are  ladies.  The 
class  represents  twelve  states  of  the  Union  and  has  a  member  from  Porto 
Rico  and  one  from  Japan. 

The  Class  organized  and  elected  officers  recently.  The  officers  are ; 
F.  E.  Bucklin,  President;  Russell  Burger,  Vice  President;  J.  B.  Ross, 
Secretary  treasurer;  J.  A.  Panneiiborg,  Sergeant-at-arms. 

The  souvenir  postal  cards  made  quite  a  hit  and  many  of  them  were 
distributed  among  the  friends  of  the  students  as  reminders  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  cards  show  the  students  at  work  in  four  of  the  laboratories. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  photographs,  from  which  the  views  represented  on 
the  cards  were  made,  were  also  supplied  to  the  students. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Charles  E.  Powell,  '04,  is  clerking  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
W.  S.  Hubbard,  '04, is  taking  the  course  in  science  at  the  University 
Among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  School  were  A.  J.  Wirth,    '02,  H 
J.  Jeronimus,  *03,  and  C.  E.  Mattix,  '04,  all  from  Duluth,  Minn. 

E.  J.  Sanders,  '04,  is  managing  Valentine's  Pharmacy,  39th  St.  and 
Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

John  N.  Neeb,  '89,  has  removed  to  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

W.  J.  Schafer,  '01,  is  managing  the  Palace  Pharmacy  at  Florence, 
Colo. 

Walter  Braun,  '95,  has  sold  his  drug-store  at  31st  St.  and  Cot- 
tage Grove  Ave.  to  Chas.  Howk  '01  and  W.  J.  Bignold,  '97. 

F.  H.  Alborn,  '04, has  purchased  the  Moore  Pharmacy  at  Edgewater. 
Charles  Venn,  '04,  is  taking  special  work  in  Chemisty  at  the  School 

this  session.  Mr.  Venn  is  Vice  President  of  the  Runzel-Lenz  Electrical 
Co. 

W.  L.  Jansen,  '99,  has  bought  the  Avery  Drug  store  at  57th  Stand 
•Cottage  Grove  Ave. 

S.  A.  Denis,  '04,  until  recently  in  charge  of  Biddle's  drugstore  at 
Wilmington,  111.,  has  returned  to  Chicago. 

Harry  T.  Moyer,  '02,  has  purchased  a  drugstore  at  Austin. 
Mr.      Moyer   has  been    with   Eraser   &    Co.   for  the  past  two     years 

Leo.  K,  Solomon,  '00,  has  purchased  a  drugstore  at  12th  and  Olive 
^ts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  P.  Garner,  '89, has  been  re-elected  as  County  CommiBsioner  of 
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Cook  County.  Mr.  Garner  has  been  engaged  in  'the  drug  UiismeBB  at 
Austin  for  many  years. 

A.  H.  Clark,  'U-t,  who  won  the  Becker  Prize  last  year, has  a  position 
with  the  Searla  &  Hereth  Co.  Mr.  Clark  is  the  eighth  C.  C.  P.  graduate 
now  in  the  employ  of  this  firm,  the  others  being  W.  A.  Puckner,  '85,  B. 
B.  Smith,  '90,  A.  D.  Thorburn,  94,  L  I.  Schreiner,  '96,  Chas.  R.  Long, 
'96,  W.  G.  Kops  '98,  and  G  A.  Brenke,  '02. 

Geo.  H.  Ackerman,one  of  the  early  graduates  of  the  College,  died  at 
his  home  in  this  city,  September  26th.  Mr.  Ackerman  had  for  many 
years  conducted  a  successful  pharmacy  at  409  S.  Western  Ave.  He  had 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  College  and  had  served  the  old 
organization  as  Trustee  and  as  Recording  Secretary  for  several  years 
He  was  graduated  in  1874. 

One  of  the  most  successful  alumni  of  the  College  is  Herman  Fry, '87 
Mr.  Fry  is  the  owner  of  four  prosperous  drugstores  on  the  North  Side 
aud  while  their  management  occupies  most  of  his  time,  yet  he  has  been 
actively  interested  in  pharmaceutical  organizations  and  is  now  President 
of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Mr.  Fry  was  a  trustee  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  College  at  the  time  of  the  union  with  the  University. 
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Forty-sixth  annual  session  bogins  Sept.  26,  1905.  The  course  com- 
prises two  terms  of  twenty-eight  weeks  each,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  For  announcement  with  full  information 
address 

W.  B.  DAY.  Actuary, 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth    Street,  Chicago, 
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ASTATEMENTOFOURPRESENTKNOWLEDGEOF  THE 
ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  TISUAL 
APPARATUS,  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE 
NEURON    THEORY,    AND    THE 
LATER  CLINICO-PATHO 
LOGIC  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS. 


By  W.  E.  Gamble,  M.D.,  Chicago. 

The  great  amount  of  labor  required  to  collate  the  find- 
ings of  the  experimenters  on  the  brain  of  the  monkey  and 
the  researches  of  the  clinico-pathologists,  has  led  me  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  my  labor,  hoping  thereby  to  save  others 
to  a  more  or  less  extent,  this  drudgery. 

The  neurone  theory  has  greatly  simplified  our  concep- 
tion of  the  histology  of  the  retina,  and  the  cerebral  visual 
apparatus.  We  no  longer  think  of  the  retina  as  being  com- 
posed of  layers,  ten  deep,  the  pigmentary,  the  outermost; 
the  membrana  limitans  interna  the  innermost;  while  the  re- 
maining eight  layers,  meaningless  and  unintelligible,  lie 
between. 

Golgi's  silver  chromate  method  of  staining  shows  that 
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this  tissue  is  ptiricipally  composed  of' three  distinct  sets  of 
cell  units,  superrlrposed^  the  oateijnost  being  the  cells  to 
■which  the  rods  and  cones  beiong;  the  middle  the  bipolar 
cells,  the  innermost  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina;  each 
set  of  cells  inter-related  with  its  kind  and  with  the  other 
cell  units  by  conduction  relations. 

In  studying  the  neuronic  architecture  of  tbe  oculo-cere- 
bral  apparatus,  one  is  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the 
question,  which  set  of  cells  in  the  retina  is  analagous  to  the 
spinal  ganglion  cells,  i.  e.,  the  peripheral  spinal  centripetal 
neurone? 

There  are  two  sets  of  neurones,  the  bi-polar  and  the  cell 
units  of  which  the  rods  and  cones  are  a  part,  either  of  which 
might  be  considered  the  peripheral  visual  neurone.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  settle  this  question;  however, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  conform  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  nervous  system,  to  consider  one  of  these  sets  to  be 
the  peripheral  visual  neurone. 

Barker!  ^ag  selected  the  former.  Certainly  there  are 
good  reasons  for  this  arrangement.  He  disposes  of  the 
rods  and  cones  by  considering  them  to  be  analagous  to  the 
differentiated  epithelial  ependymal  cells  (neuro-epithelial 
cells)  found  in  the  taste  buds. 

Thus,  the  bi-polar  cells  would  represent  the  first  order 
of  neurones;  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  the  optic 
"nerves,"  chiasm  and  optic  tracts,  the  second  order;  the 
central  ganglia,  i.  e.,  the  external  geniculate  bodies,  the 
optic  thalamus  (pulvinar)  and  the  anterior  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  the  third  order  of  neurones. 

The  optic  "nerve"  chiasm  and  tracts  in  this  classification 
would  be  a  brain  tract,  bringing  into  conduction  relations 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  with  the  gray  cells  of  the 
central  ganglia,  instead  of  being  considered  a  peripheral 
nerve;  which  confirms  to  the  findings  of  histologists.  (No 
Qucleated    cells  of  Schwann  present.)     (Glia  cells  present.) 

The  axones  from  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  form 
the  centripetal  part  of  the  optic  nerve;  while  the  axis 
cylinders  from  the   ganglia,    especially   form    the   external 
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geniculate  body,    (Flechsig^)    form    the    centrifugal    part. 

These  centrifugal  fibers  probably  have  a  nutritional 
function  upon  the  cells  of  the  retina, 

A  large  part  of  the  fibers,  (outer  root)the  optic  tract  (Dr. 
St.  Bernheini^  thinks  70  per  cent;  Monkow*  believes  80  per 
cent)  all  of  the  "visual  fibres"  (Henchen^)  and  all  the  macu- 
lar fibres  (Plechig^)  pass  to  the  external  geniculate  bodies. 

A  cord  of  axones  passes  from  the  former  to  the  pulvinar 
(Flechsig^)  and  thence,  by  way  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule,  as  optic  radiations  of  Gratiolet,  to  the 
cuneus. 

Henschen^  believes  many  of  the  axones  of  the  external 
geniculate  bodies  pass  direct  by  way  of  posterior  horn  of 
lateral  ventricle  in  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes  to  the 
region  of  the  margin  of  the  calcarine  fissure. 

ANTERIOR  BTGEMINA 

Part  of  the  remaining  centripetal  fibers  of  optic  tract 
(outer  root)  go  to  the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  there 
coming  into  conduction  relations  with  its  gray  cells.  Ax- 
ones from  these  cells  pass  to  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  muscles 
(except  external  rectus  and  dilator  papillae)  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventrical.  These  ganglia  have  a  reflex  function 
to  these  muscles,  and  do  not,  in  monkey  or  man,  participate 
in  the  visual  function. 

The  remaining  fibers  pass  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  the  visual  function  of  which  is  in  doubt. 

THE  DIENCEPHALON. 

In  studying  the  histology  and  physiology  of  the  optic 
thalami  and  external  genulicate  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  of  their  intimate  histologic  union;  to 
a  considerable  extent  they  should  be  considered  as  "one 
territory"  (Schafer.)  However,  a  dilTerence,  speaking 
broadly,  of  function  seems  to  be  established  by  researches 
of  recent  clinico  pathologic  observers. 

Experimental  researches  on  the  lower  animals  gave  to 
us  our  first  notions  of  the  function  of  the  diencephalon. 

In  1856,  Panniza^  and  Jos.  Swan^'*,  independently  of 
each   other,    found   that  destruction   of   the   eye   produced 
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shrinking  of  the  opposite  thalamus.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  enucleation  of  both  eyes  in  a  new  born  animal  produce 
later  a  degeneration  of  optic  nerves  and  optic  tracts,  as  well 
as  pulvinar,  the  external  geniculate  bodies  and  the  anterior 
bigemina. 

It'  has  also  been  determined  that  in  lesions  of  occipital 
lobe,  secondary  degeneration  has  beea  traced  to  and  found 
in  these  ganglia  (Von  Gudden^^),  especially  in  the  external 
geniculate  body  (Monakow^^). 

From  these  observations,  it  appears  that  these  ganglia 
have  for  part  of  their  function  some  "intermediary  office', 
(Schafer)  between  the  eye  and  the  occipital  lobes. 

^        OPTIC  THALAMUS. 

The  exact  nature  of  this  intermediary  function  of  the 
pulvinar  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  in  debate.  Experimental 
observers  (Rolando'^,  Panizza'*,  Ferrier^^  and  others)  are 
one  in  the  belief  that  ablation  produces  permanent  disturb- 
ance of  sight. 

Until  recently,  Hughlings  Jackson,  by  report  of  his 
case^^  seemed  to  have  settled  the  question  of  the  visual 
function  of  this  ganglion.  In  this  case  a  lesion  was  found 
in  right  pulvinar,  not  complicated  by  destruction  elsewhere; 
the  visual  defect  was  homonymous  hemianopsia. 

Henschen,  as  a  result  of  his  clinico- pathologic  studies 
finds  that  lesion  of  one  pulvinar  does  not  produce  hemiano- 
psia, unless  the  lesion  disturbs  or  cuts  off  the  vital  path,  i. 
e.,  the  optic  radiations  or  the  external  geniculate  body. 
Sachers^ ''  reports  a  case  that  confirms  this  view. 

EXTERNAL  GENICULATE  BODY 

Regarding  the  visual  function  of  the  external  geniculate 
body, experimenters  and  clinicans,  with  striliing  unanimity, 
connect  these  ganglia  with  the  act  of  vision  (Ferrier^^,  Hen- 
schen^^,  Monakow^°,  Flechsig2^  Willbrand^^).  Into  it  pass 
all  the  "visual"  fibers  from  the  optic  tract,  audits  lesion  in- 
variably gives  rise  to  hemianopsia  (Henschen^^). 

Henschen^*  believes  that  the  dorsal  part  of,  the  external 
geniculate  body  innervates  the  upper  part  of  each  retina; 
and   the   ventral   portion,    the   lower   half   of   each   retina, 
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hence  quadrant  hemianopsia  may  be  caused  by  l2sions  of 
external  geniculate  body.  The  Willbrand  case  which  he  re- 
ports seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

INTERNAL  CAPSULE  OR  "CHARCOT'S  SENSORY  CROSSWAY." 

Flechsig^^  in  his  studies  in  myelinization  of  the  optic 
nerve  fibers,  and  of  the  optic  radiations,  believes  that  ax- 
ones  from  the  external  geniculate  body  only;  while  other 
anatomists,  including  CajaP^  hold  that  axones  from  both 
external  geniculate  body  and  the  pulvinar  of  the  optic  thal- 
amus, pass  through  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  to  the  cuneus  (Manakow)  and 
and  lips  of  the  calcarine  fissure,  and  (Flechsig)  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  these  fibres  are  visual  axones;  pro 
bably  for  the  reason  that  lesion  of  this  legion  (internal  cap- 
sule) has  been  observed  to  produce  hemianopsia. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  Henchen- ^  holds  that  these 
axones,  passing  through  the  internal  capsule,  are  not  visual 
fibers;  but  are  optic  radiations  which  have  some  other  func" 
tion.     (Reflex  function?) 

Plechsig's  findings,  that  there  are  five  times  as  many 
fibers  in  the  optic  radiations  as  are  found  in  the  optic  nerve, 
would  seem  to  corroborate  this  latter  view. 

Henchen  accounts  for  hemianopsia  in  lesion  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule,  by  injury  to  the  external  geniculate  body  or 
the  other  parts  of  the  vi-sual  path.  The  visual  fibres  pass 
directly  to  the  calcarine  fissure  by  the  side  of  the  posterior 
horn  of  lateral  ventricle  with  the  optic  radiations  in  the 
parietal  and  occipital  lobes. 

VISUAL  AREAS.  , 

To  Herman  Munk^^  must  be  given  the  credit  of  the  dis- 
covery that  the  extirpation  of  one  occij)ital  lobe  in  the 
monkey,  without  involving  the  angular  gyrus,  produces 
homonymous  hemianopsia,  and  the  extirpation  of  both  oc- 
cipital lobes  produces  complete  blindness. 

Subsequently  this  finding  was  confirmed  by  Sanger 
Brown  and  Shafer^"  by  the  method  of  extirpation  on  mon- 
keys, with  the  additional  finding,  that  blindness  in  a  monkey 
is  not  permanent  unless  the  lesion  extends  somewhat  in  ad- 
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Vance  of  what  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  limit  of  the  lobe 
on  the  inner  and  lower  surface. 

Munk  further  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  bi-lateral  in- 
jury of  both  mesial  surfaces  of  the  occipital  lobes  appears 
to  cause  loss  of  central  vision,  peripheral  vision  being  intact. 

Schafer  further  concludes  that  central  vision  is  espec- 
ially represented  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  visual  area, 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  calcarine  fissures.  He  further  concludes  as  a  result  of 
his  and  Sanger  Brown's  experiments  upon  the  monkey  that 
the  upper  intermediate  and  lower  zones  of  visual  area  of 
each  hemisphere  are  respectively  connected  with  the  cor- 
responding part  of  lateral  halves  of  each  retina. 

Munk;  Sanger  Brown,  and  Schafer^^  definitely  disprov- 
ed the  statement  of  Ferrier  and  Yoe^^  that  the  angular 
gyri  have  to  do  with  vision. 

These  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
observations — Luciani,  Horsley,  Shafer,  etc. 

This  experimental  work  laid  the  foundation  for  all  clini- 
co  pathologic  lesearches  that  have  subsequently  been  made. 
Since  ]885  a  great  mass  of  evidence  has  been  collected 
which  confirms  the  findings  of  experimenters  on  the  monkey 
with  some  variations  and  amplifications. 

Among  the  earlier  clinico  pathologic  observers  who  put 
forward  the  view  that  the  cortical  center  for  vision  was  sit- 
uated in  the  mesial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  should  be 
mentioned  Seguin-^*,  Hunn  ^^  Habb^*^,  etc.,  while  the  most 
recent  and  most  important  researches  in  this  direction  are 
those  of  Henschen  of  Upsala,  Flechsig  of  Leipsig,Monakow 
of  Berlin  and  Vialet  of  Paris. 

Henschen^ ^  confines  the  cortical  visual  center  to  the  re- 
gion immediately  adjoining  the  middle  part  of  the  calcarine 
fissure.  He  regards  the  upper  cunic  lip  of  the  fissure  as 
representing  the  homonymous  dorsal  retinal  quadrants  of 
the  retina;  while  the  lower  lingual  lobe,  he  believes  to  rep- 
resent the  homonymous  ventral  quadrant  of  the  retina;  and 
also  he  believes  the  muscular  center  is  in  the  floor  of  the 
calcarine  fissure. 
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Plechsig^^  agrees  with  Henschen  that  the  calcarine  fis^ 
sure  corresponds  especially  with  the  macula  lutea,  but  he 
also  holds  that  the  visual  center  extends  to  entire  cuneus 
and  lingual  lobe. 

Monakow^^  limits  visual  area  to  the  cuneus,  the  lingual 
lobule  and  two  occipital  gyri;  also  that  the  macula  lutea  is 
represented  in  two  hemispheres  and  over  the  whole  visual 
cortex. 

Vialet*"  holds  that  the  region  of  the  calcarine  tissue 
has  special  visual  importance,  but  he  does  not  admit  that 
the  visual  center  is  confined  to  as  narrow  limits  as  Henschen 
believes.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  region  of  the  calcarine 
fissue  has  most  to  do  with  central  vision,  and  further,  that 
the  exact  boundries  of  this  area  have  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

The  axones  from  cortical  gray  cells  in  visual  area  (corti 
fugal  fibers)  pass  chiefly  to  the  pulvinar  thalami  and  enterior 
quadragemina  body  of  same  side  and   are   scattered  auaong 
other  fibers  of  the  optic  radiations*"^. 

HIGHER   VISUAL   CENTERS. 

The  region  represented  by  the  rest  of  the  occipital  cor- 
tex (not  including  the  center  or  vision)  especially  its  lateral 
surfaces  and  angular  gyri  and  possibly  part  of  the  supra- 
marginal  convolution  (Bastian*^  and  Gowers*^)  have  a 
visual  concept  function. 

Injury  or  lesion  of  this  region  produces  sensory  aphasic 
disturbances;  viz:  mind  blindness,  word  blindness,  verbal 
amnesia,  visual  aphasia,  amnesic  color  blindness,  color 
blindness,  etc. 

Mind  blindness  is  characterized  by  inability  of  the  patient 
to  recognize  persons,  or  know  the  use  of  objects,  which  he 
sees  and  with  which  he  has  been  well  acquainted,  although 
his  vision  is  good. 

This  condition  was  first  experimentally  produced  on  the 
dog  by  H.  Munk,  by  ablation  of  "certain  regions  ot  the 
of  the  occipital  lobe",  without  injury  to  sight  or  motion*'^, 
by  his  deductions  from  this  classical  experiment  he  furnish- 
ed subsequent  investigators  with  a   working   hypothesis   in 
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the  theory  which  he  propounded  to  account  for  the  effect, 
viz: — that  there  is  a  separate  center,  aside  from  the  vis- 
ual center  which  he  terms  the  "visual  memory  center,"  in 
which  are  stored  up  the  accumulated  memory  pictures. 
Lesion  of  the  visual  memory  centers  or  isolation  of  them 
from  the  other  sensory  centers  (Bastian)  produces  this  con- 
dition. 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  double  sided  lesion  is  required 
to  produce  permanent  mind  blindness. 

A  number  of  cases  of  mind  blindness  have  been  reported- 
Swanzy's^^  case  is  very  characteristic,  Mind  blindness,  I 
think,  should  be  considered  a  generic  term,  under  which  are 
grouped  word  blindness,  verbal  amnesia,  visual  aphasia, 
color  blindness,  amnesic  color  blindness,  etc.,  as  varieties  or 
partial  forms  of  mind  blindness 

Word  Mtndjies^:  This  defect  is  distinguished  by  the  pa- 
tient being  unable  to  read  printed  or  written  words,  although 
spoken  language  may  be  comprehended.  The  theory  of  a 
visual  word  center  is  necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the 
symptoms.  This  center  is  probably  located  in  the  angular, 
and  possibly  in  part  of  the  supra-marginal  convolution  (Bas. 
tian^«.) 

This  aphasic  disturbance  may  be  produced  by  lesion  of 
this  center  or  by  its  isolation  from  speech  center.  Differen- 
tial diagnosis  is  as  yet  not  established.  Cases  of  congenital 
word  blindness  have  lately  been  reported  by  James  Hinscbel- 
wood^^. 

'i  Visual  aphasia.^^ — Freund — This  form  of  mind  blindness 
is  "a  condition  in  which,  though  the  person  quite  well  re- 
cognizes objects  or  persons,  he  is  unable  to  call  up  the  name 
from  the  visual  impression  only;  but  may  be  able  to  do  so  at 
ance,  if  the  visual  impressioniis  reinforced  by  some  other 
sensory  impression  -by  touching  the  object,  smelling  it  or 
tasting  it,  but  especially  by  touching  it."     (Bastian. ^^) 

It  should  be  stated  that  this  inability  to  name  objects 
extends  also  to  current  speech  (verbal  amnesia)  so  that  sub- 
stantives, and  especially  proper  nouns  are  avoided  because 
they  cannot  be  recalled. 
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Gowers*'^,  Bastian^"  and  others  believe  there  is  only 
one  center  for  storing  up  visual  memory  pictures  used  in 
speech,  and  that  is  located  in  the  region  of  the  angular  gyri 
in  left  hemisphere.  Freund  holds  that  there  are  two  such 
centers,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  and  that  it  is  the  severance 
of  the  paths  from  both  visual  memory  centers  to  the  speech 
center  (Broca's  Convolution)  in  left  hemisphere,  that  pro- 
duces typical  visual  aphasia.  Varieties  and  degrees  of  this 
defect  depend  upon  location  of  lesion.  Oppenheim^^  thinks 
there  is  a  special  center  located  in  the  posterior  part  of  tem- 
poral convolutions  and  anterior  part  of  occipital  gyri,  and 
so  extensive  as  to  divide  the  conducting  tracts  leading  from 
both  posterior  to  the  center  for  tone  pictures,  in  which  the 
visual  memory  pictures  are  accumulated  for  use  in  speech. 
Mill^^  believes  a  definite  area  has  become  differentiated  from 
visual  memory  picture  center,  for  names.  This  "naming 
center,"  he  locates  in  mid  temporal  region.  Case  reported 
by  author  ^H  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Merkensg^  has  collected  25  cases  of  the  otitic  abscess  in 
left  temporal  lobe,  in  which  aphasic  disturbances  of  differ- 
ent varieties  were  present  in  all  cases:  verbal  amnesia  (sub- 
stantatives  being  wanting)  at  present.  He  believes  the 
"auditory  center,"  i.  e.,  Wernicke's  sensory  aphasia  center, 
is  at  fault,  and  yet  he  remarks  that  (Wortstummheit)  word 
dambness.  is  most  striking  in  the  cases  of  optical  aphasia. 
For  example,  one  case  could  not  give  name  for  bell,  but  on 
hearing  it  ring  could  give  the  name.  He  evidently  does  not 
think  that  there  is  a  special  visual  center  for  names;  at 
least,  he  does  not  speak  of  it. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  Bastian^^ 
and  Gowers^^  and  others  hold  that  verbal  amnesia  in  al- 
most all  cases  is  a  result  of  isolation  of  auditory  center  from 
Broca's  convolution  or  lesion  of  auditory  center  in  left 
hemisphere  and  not  due  to  isolation  of,  or  injury  to,  visual 
speech  center, 

Amnesic  color  &Zmdness .-—Wilbrand  and  Gamble^  ^  |  reported 
cases  of  this  aphasic  visual  defect.  It  is  the  inability  of 
the  patient   to  give  each  color  its  name.     He  can  select  the 
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color  if  you  give  its  name;  that  is,  he  can  perform  the  Holm- 
gren test.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  right  homonymous 
hemianopsia,  which  leads  Willbrand^''  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  the  defect  is  a  focal  lesion  in  the  left  occipital 
lobe,  interrupting  the  path  from  the  ceuter  for  color  vision 
(calcarine  fissure,  Henschen)  to  the  speech  center. 

Color  blindness: — hemianopsia  for  colors  (hemiachroma- 
topsia)  the  light  sense  being  retained,  has  been  observed, 
also  red-green  blindness  has  been  reported  as  an  hemian- 
opic  defect. 

The  defects  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  cerebral  center  for  colors,  and  that  this  cen- 
ter is  in  the  half- field  region,  i.  e.,  in  the  occipital  region. 

Henschen®'' believes  that  the  cerebral  center  for  color 
vision  lies  in  the  gray  matter  bounding  the  calcarine  fissure. 
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GENERAL   SURGERY. 

1  What  are  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  fractures? 
What  are  the  special  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  olecra- 
non? 

2  What  are  the  sources  of  loose  and  foreign  bodies  in 
joints?     What  joint  is  usually  effected? 

3  Give  the  symptoms,  methods  of  diagnosis  and  name 
the  methods  of  treatment  of  enlarged  prostrate. 

4  What  are  the  infective  granulomata?  Give  ex- 
amples. 

5  Briefly  describe  the  preparation  of  a  patient  for  an 
abdominal  section. 

6  What  is  staphylorraphy?  Uranoplasty?  Litho- 
tomy?    Enterectomy? 

7  What  are  the  varities  of  fistula  in  ano?  What  is  the 
operative  treatment? 

8  Give  the  classification  of  aneurisms  and  tell  how 
spontaneous  recovery  may  occur. 

9  What  is^a  sprain  and  what  tissues  are  involved? 
Give  treatment  for  a  sprain  of  the  ankle. 
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10  Name  the  general  anaesthetics  commonly  used  and 
give  the  chief  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1  Briefly  describe  arsenic  and  name  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  compounds  with  arsenic. 

2  Give  the  chemical  formule  for  saltpetre.  For  red 
iodide  of  mercury.     For  ammonia. 

3  Give  the  formula  and  properties  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride. 

4  What  is  menthol? 

5  Describe  Fehliug's  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine. 

ETIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE 

1  What  is  the  danger  and  what  is  the  source  of  carbon 
monoxide  in  living  rooms? 

2  What  is  ventilation?  In  what  part  of  an  occupied 
room  is  the  air  most  impure  and  why? 

3  What  are  the  qualities  desirable  in  water  for 
drinking  purposes.     What  is  hard  water? 

4  What  are  the  best  means  for  preventing  the  general 
spread  of  tuberculosis? 

5  What  methods  would  you  employ  to  limit  the  spread 
of  disease  in  a  case  of  small-pox? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1  What  is  the  function  of  the  saliva?  Of  the  gastric? 
Of  the  pancreatic  juice? 

2  What  is  the  tryptic  action  and  what  does  it  accom- 
plish? 

3  What  is  bile?     What  are  its  functions? 

4  What  is  a  glomer  ulus  of  the  kidney?  What  is  its 
function?. 

5  How  many  classes  of  foods  are  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health  in  man?  Give  an  ordinary  example  of 
each  class. 

6  What  is  the' function  of  the  external  ear?  Of  the 
auditory  canal?  Why  is  the  tympanic  membrane  sloped 
from  outward  inward? 

7  What  changes  occur  in  atmospheric  air  during  re- 
spiration? 


The  Flexns. 
NEUROLOGY. 

1  What  is  the  effect  of  a  lesion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord? 

2  What  is  acute  poliomyelitis?  What  are  the  princi- 
pal pathologic  conditions  of  this  disease? 

3  What  are  the  chief  diagnostic  points  in  epilepsy? 

PHYSICIAN  DIAGNOSIS. 

1  What  are  the  physical  signs  of  a  dilated  heart? 

2  What  diagnostic  signs  may  be  elicited  in  the  stage 
of  engorgement  of  lobar  pneumonia  by  parcussion?  What 
by  auscultation? 

3  Under  what  conditions  in  the  heart  sound  accentuat- 
ed?    Under  what  conditions  is  it  enfeebled? 

4  What  are  the  physical  signs  of  thoracic  aneurysm? 

5  How  would  you  differentiate  chronic  tuberculosis 
from  (a)  Chronic  bronchitis,  (b)  Emphysema,  (c)  Consolida- 
tion following  pneumonia'? 

OPHTHALMOLOGY  AND   OTOLOGY. 

1  What  are  the  causes  of  otitis  media?  What  is  the 
treatment  for  acute  otitis  media? 

2  What  conditions  of  the  eye  accompany  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis? 

3  What  is  the  function  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye? 
Of  the  ciliary  muscles? 

PEDIATRICS. 

1  Give  the  etiology  and  symptoms  of  rachitis. 

2  Give  the  relation  of  fats,  carbo-hydrates  and  pro- 
teids  in  cow's  milk  and  breast  milk. 

MEDICINE. 

1  What  is  pseudo  leukaema?  What  are  its  principal 
symptoms  and  prognosis? 

2  Differentiate  broncho-pneumonia  from  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  and  capillary  bronchitis, 

3  What  is  exophalmic  goitre?  Give  its  principal  symp- 
toms. 

4  What  is  insolaton?     What  are  its  two  varieties? 
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5  What  conditions  commonly  cause  icterus? 

6  What  are  the  general  classes  of  diabetes   and  how  is 
each  diagnosed? 

7  What  is  variola?     Describe    the   stages  of    this    di- 
sease. 

8  What  are  the  chief  sequelae  of  scarlatina? 

9  By  what  signs  and  symptoms  would  you    reach  a  di- 
agnosis of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis? 

10  Define.pertussis.     Varicella.       Rubella.       Hydrone- 
phrosis. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

1  Differentiate  between  fatty  degeneration    and    fatty 
infiltration.     What  tissue  is  usually  effected  by  the  former? 

2  What  nre  the  pathological  conditions  in  acute  colitis? 
g      Name  the  principal  forms  of   connective  tissue  tum- 
ors and  state  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed. 

4  What  are  the  principal  differences   between  carcino- 
mata  and  sarcomata  as  to  their  relation  to  the  blood  vessels? 

5  What  is  hydraemia  and  with  what  general  conditions 
is  it  often  associated? 

6  What  are  the  principal  forms  of  bacteria  and  how  do 
they  differ  in  appearance? 

7  Give  Koch's  postulater  or  rules  in  regard  to  bacterial 
cause  of  disease. 

8  Differentiate  between  pathogenic   and   nonpathoge- 
nic bacteria  and  give  five  examples  of  each. 

9  Describe  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  and  give  details  of 
a  method  of  staining  it. 

10  How  would  you  differentiate  dysentery  from  typhoid 
fever  by  bacteriological  tests? 

OBSTETRICS 

1  What  is  ballottment  and  what  is  the  value  of  it   as  a 
sign?     What  condition  make  its  use  impossible? 

2  What  are  the    immediate    and    remote    dangers    of 
abortion?     When  is  abortion  inevitable? 

3  Give  the  prognosis  for  mother  and  child  and  the    di- 
agnosis of  placenta  praevia? 
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4  What  forms  of  pelves  are  principally  contracted  in 
the  anteroposterior  diameter? 

5  What  are  the  indications  for  podalic  version  and 
what  are  the  methods  of  preforming  it? 

6  What  is  embryotomy  and  what  operations  are  class- 
ed under  this  term? 

7  Describe  the  management  of  the  third  stage  of  la- 
bor. 

8  At  what  period  during  pregnancy  '  are  the  foetal 
heart  sounds  heard?  What  is  the  frequency  of  these  sounds 
and  where  are  they  best  heard? 

9  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  between  fibroid  tumor 
of  the  uterus  and  pregnancy. 

10  Upon  what  signs  would  you  make  a  diagnosis  of 
multiple  pregnancy? 

MATERIA    MEDICA   AND   THERATEUTICS. 

1  What  mineral  acids  are  used  madicinally :  In  what 
form  is  sulphuric  acid  usually  given  and  in  what  doses? 

2  Prom  what  is  colchicum  derived  and  what  is  its 
principal  alkaloid?     What  are  its  therapeutic  uses? 

3  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  and  dosage  of  chloral 
hydrate?  What  is  the  principal  use  of  croton_ (butyl)  chloral 
hydrate? 

4  What  is  a  mydriatic  anodyne?  Give   three  examples. 

5  What  are  the  uses  and  doses  of  apomorphine  hydroch- 

lorat^? 

6  Give  a  rule  for  calculating  the   dosage    of    medicine 

for  children. 

7  Name  three  digestants,  giving  their  origin,  thera- 
peutic uses,  doses  and  substances   which   are   incompatable 

with  them. 

8  What  is  meant  by  "specific  action"  of  a  drug?     Give 

three  examples  of  specific  action. 

9  How  many  mercury  be  administrated  in  syphilis 
and  in  what  forms  is  it  used  in  each  method  of  administra- 
tion? 

10  Write  a  prescrition  for  a  mixture  to  contain  60 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  30  grains  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
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slum,  4  drachms  each  of  the  fluid  extract  of  black  snake 
r  oot  and  of  glycerine,  with  enough  wine  of  colchicum  seed 
to  make  two  ounces,  the  dose  to  be  a  teaspoonful  after  each 
meal. 

GYNECOLOGY. 

1  Differentiate   between   pyosalpinx  and    tubal    preg- 
nancy. 

2  What  are  the  degrees  and  causes  of   prolaps   of   the 
uterus? 

3  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  of    ovarian    cyst    oc- 
cupying the  abdomen  and  pregnancy  and  distended  bladder, 

4  What  are  the  principal  varieties   of    ovarian    cysts? 
How  would  you  differentiate  a  small  ovarian  cyst  for  a    dis 
tended  tube? 

5  What  are  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  ectopic 
gestation? 

6  How  would  you  treat  a  laceration  of  the  perineum 
which  extends  through  the  sphincter  ani? 

LARYNGOLOGY    AND  RHINOLOGY. 

1  What  are  the  principal  tumors  of  the  larynx?  What 
are  the  common  symptoms  of  tumor  of  the  larynx? 

2  Give  five  causes  for  epistaxis  'and  the  general  treat- 
ment. 

MEDICAL    JURISPRUDENCE. 

1  How  would  you  differentiate  between  (a)  Narcotic 
poisoning,  Drunk  (b)  Drunkenness,  (c)  Uraemia  and  (d)  Con- 
cussion? 

2  How  would  you  determine  that  a  person  had  died 
from  starvation? 

ANATOMY. 

1  Describe  the  patella  giving  its  articulations  and  mus- 
cular attachments. 

2  Name  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  from  without  in- 
ward, giving  origin  and  insertion  of  each  and  directions  of 
their  muscular  fibres. 

3  Describe  the  pericardium. 
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4  Name  the  divisions  of  the  aorta  and  give  the    princi- 
pal branches  from  each  division, 

5  Give  the  origin  and  insertion  and    nerve    supply    of 

the  sternocleido  mastoid  muscle. 

6  Give  the  origin  of  t]ie  fifth  cranial  nerve    and    name 
its  chief  divisions. 

7  Give  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  stomach. 

'    8     Describe  the  structure  of  the  mammary  glands. 

9  What  are  the  Graafian  follicles?     What  is  the  discus 
proligerus? 

10  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  location  and  structure  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 


A  Case  for  Fine  Discrimination. 

The  selection  of  suitable  apparatus  for  treating  affec- 
tions of  the  ear,  nose,  throat  and  lungs  is  a  matter  that  de- 
mands the  careful  consideration  of  every  practicing  physi- 
cian, because  of  the  great  prevalence  and  seriousness  of  this 
class  of  cases.  Nebulization  has  come  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  this  branch  of  therapeutics,  and  rightly  so, 
as  it  is  based  on  the  correct  principle  of  applying  suitable 
medicaments  directly  to  the  parts  involved. 

There  are  various  styles  and  makes  of  nebulizers  on  the 
market.  They^  alljhave  certain  features  in  common,  but 
some  of  them« have  distinctive  features  of  their  own  which 
require  a  nice  discrimination  when  selectidg  an  outfit  of  this 
kind. 

We  will  uot  presume  to  mention  any  particular  make  of 
nebulizer,  but  will  refer  our"readers^to  a  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Nebulization  and  Allied^Methods,"  from  which  val- 
nable  suggestions  can*^be. obtained.  This  pamphlet  can  be 
had  from  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Battle  Creek 
Mich. 
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OBSTETRICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Editor  of  the  Plexus  has  made  the  good  suggestion 
to  give  a  column  or  two  of  the  College  Journal  to  items  of 
interest  from  the  Obstetrical  Department.  The  obstetrical 
ward  in  the  West  Side  Hosp,  is  now,  (Jan.  26th.)  overfull. 
The  six  ward  beds  are  filled  with  puerporae,  and  there  are 
seven  babies  including  the  orphan  incubator  baby  and  there 
are  three  waiting  women  who  have  some  complication  or 
reason  for  coming  to  the  hospital  beforehand.  Out  of  these 
sixteen  cases  there  are  several  worth  reporting. 

Good  records  are  kept  of  all  these  cases  which  will  be  of 
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value  when  regular  reports  from  the  ward  shall  be  compiled, 
For  the  immediate  use  of  the  class  and  of  the  school  how- 
ever it  will  be  much  better  to  have  every  month  brief 
abstracts  of  these  important  cases.  I  shall  ask  members  of 
the  hospital  classes  as  I  meet  them  in  the  daily  hospital 
visits  to  volunteer  to  furnish  these  reports  and  believe  that 
the  writing  of  the  report  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  all 
who  cooperate.  Similar  items  from  the  Dispensary  will  al- 
so be  of  interest  and  I  a-m  certain  that  Prof.  Yarros  will  as- 
sist anyone  in  the  use  of  the  Dispensary  material. 

C.  S.  Bacon. 
Jan.  18th.  there  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  a  prema- 
ture baby  of  about  31  weeks  that  was  taken  through  vaginal 
Caesarian  section  by  Dr.  Bacon  from  an  eclamptic  patient 
who  died  about  20  hours  after  the  operation.  The  section 
was  made  in  an  another  hospital  and  the  baby  brought  to 
the  ward  in  a  warm  closed  carriage.  It  weighed  on  admit- 
tance four  pounds  exactly  and  had  a  temperature  of  102  de. 
grees.  For  the  first  three  or  four  days  it  had  some  fever 
for  which  it  was  given  a  few  baths  at  a  temperature  of  a- 
bout  97  degrees.  It  was  fed  by  Agnes  K.  who  also  nursed 
her  own  child.  The  milk  was  drawn  from  the  breast  by  the 
hand  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  fed  the  baby  in  exact 
amounts.  At  first  two  fluid  drachms  were  given  twenty- 
four  times  a  day.  After  two  or  three  days  the  feeding  was 
changed  to  three  fluid  drachms  20  times  a  day.  Then  the 
amount  was  gradually  increased  and  the  number  of  feedings 
diminished,  the  changes  being  determined  by  the  ability  of 
the  child  to  consume  larger  amounts  at  a  time  and  by  the 
weight  curve.  For  two  weeks  the  baby  has  nursed  and 
gains  normally.  The  weight  sank  to  3  pounds  13  ounces 
three  or  four  days  after  admittance  and  since  has  gained 
slowly  but  regular  until  now  Jan.  27th.  It  weighs  5  pounds 
6  ounces.  The  temperature  of  the  incubator  was  kept  be- 
tween 88  and  90  degrees  for  about  three  weeks  and  since 
then  has  averaged  from  85  to  88  degrees.  The  baby  was 
taken  out  of  the  incubator  into  the  warm  nurse  room  for 
feeding  and  cleaning  and   lately   lies   sometimes   for   hours 
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outside.  We  shall  probably  keep  the  baby  in  the  ward  three 
or  four  weeks  longer  until  it  is  safe  in  a  flat  when  it  will  be 
taken  home  to  its  father  and  cared  for  and  nourished  by  its 
nurse  Agnes. 

This  case  illustrates  well  what  can  be  done  for  a  feeble 
infant  by  careful  incubation  and  feeding  and  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  ward  nurses. 

C.   S.  B. 


SENIOR   CLASS  PROPHECY. 

The  Morrow  Building  at  Salt  Lake  City  whose  rooms  are 
occupied  exclusively  by  physicians  is  a  typical  example  of 
of  modern  architecture.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1922  by 
Doctor  M.  C.  Morrow  who  shortly  after  graduation  wended 
his  way  to  the  south  vvest  to  practice  the  "healing  art"  and 
enjoy  the  benefit  to  be  desired  from  a  higher  altitude  of 
which  he  was  badly  in  need.  Being  a  most  profound  stu- 
dent, and  the  possessor  of  a  through  medical  training, 
the  doctor  by  his  persistent  application  in  conjunction  with 
his  ever  present  alertness,  soon  accumulated  sufficient 
wealth  to  carry  him  (and  his)  through  the  tortuous  path  of 
life.  He  retired  from  actual  practice  some  few  years  ago 
and  now  consumes  the  time  wholy  in  preventing  the  dust 
from  falling  upon  his  currency  and  taking  a  dailyfloat  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which  place  parallel  rays  focused  up- 
on his  retinue  enabled  him  to  absorb  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Located  on  the  twenty-fourth  floor  of  this  building  is  a 
magnificently  arranged  laboratory  under  the  supervision  ot 
Dr's  Olsson  and  Christianson,  both  of  whom  spent  several 
years  in  perfecting  their  knowledge  of  microscopical  tech- 
nigue  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  Dr.  Calm  who  holds  the 
responsible  position  of  ''expert  snap  shot  diagnostician'' 
guide  through  this  great  chamber  of  science  and  as  he 
elucidated  the  modus  operandi  of  their  various  modern 
equippments  I  could  not  refrain  from  gazing  about  with  as- 
tonishment. 
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There  was  the  Para  Microscope  a  ''wonder  of  the  age' 
placed  in  the  most  conspicnous  position  of  the  examing 
room.  This  great  marrel  which  has  completely  revolution- 
ized the  domaine  of  microscopical  research  is  but  a  meager 
exemplification  of  the  knowledge,  skill  and  originality  of 
our  old  colleague. 

It  represents  an  apparatus  about  four  times  the  size  of 
the  imperfected  scopes  used  during  our  D.  J,  year  at  college, 
and  by  its  introduction  the  great  genius  has  driven  the  in- 
numerable stains  and  their  formulae  into  oblivion.  Instead 
of  the  stains  the  scope  is  equipped  with  a  serier  of  stained 
glasses  which  are  radioactive.  In  making  for  example  an 
examination  for  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  all  that  is  required 
is  to  spread  the  suspected  specimen  upon  a  slide,  swing  the 
glass  representing  the  straining  power  of  carbo  fuchsin 
plus  the  glass  equal  to  the  destaining  power  a  33  per  bent 
Ha  S.O4  iuts  focus,  and  the  T.  B.  bacillus  if  present  stands 
out  with  marked  distinctness. 

Dr.  Ellen  Marie  Johnson  occupies  an  office  on  the  tenth 
floor  but  as  the  doctor  was  out  on  business  I  failed  to  see 
her.  I  learned  however  that  she  had  beea  appointed  to  de- 
liver a  serier  of  lectures  each  month  to  the  Antipolygamist 
League  of  which  she  was  a  charter  member. 

Kuhn  who  is  known  as  the  leading  oculist  in  the  south- 
west also  has  an  elegantly  furnished  office  in  this  building. 
He  has  gained  the  confidence  of  all  who  met  him  so  I  was 
told,  which  is  probably  due  to  his  graceful  attitude,  sooth- 
ing voice,  and  expression  of  professional  dignity  which  for- 
tune has  favored  him  with.  He  told  me  that  Dr.  Riegal  was 
inspector  of  drugs  in  the  Werner  Pharmaceutical  Co.  which 
is  located  in  northern  Washington. 

Arriving  at  the  first  floor  I  was  surprised  to  meet  Dr. 
Sintzel  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  weather  augerer  for  the 
middle  west.  He  is  still  the  possessor  of  that  winsome 
physiognomy  though  it  be  slightly  concealed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  ciliated  epithelium. 
He  stated  he  had  just  left  Powers  who  was  practicing  medi- 
cine near  Peck's  Sulphur  Springs   where    he    held    himself 
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forth  as  a  specialist  in  Dermatology.  He  has  established 
quite  a  reputation  by  the  aid  of  the  sulphur  springs  and  by 
placing  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  familiar  quotation  '-Trust 
in  God  etc.  etc. 

Dr.  Roth  is  also  located  in  this  neighborhood  where  he 
finds  employment  as  wandering  delagate  for  a  labor  union 
and  an  advocate  of  a  recently  organized  religion. 

Passing  along  one  of  the  picturesque  avenue's  guarded 
on  each  side  by  tall  graceful  poplars  which  bow  their  heads 
to  the  gentle  breezes,  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  large 
building  located  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  Black  Hills. 
Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  it  was  the  Utah  State  Hospi- 
tal for  cripple  intellects  and  was  under  the  direct  supervis- 
ion of  Dr.  J.  A.  Wagner  who  braved  the  wild  waves  of  the 
ocean  to  acquire  a  working  basis  for  that  department  of 
science   into  which  only  the  pensive,  and  serene  dare  enter. 

Dr.  Stevens  who  directed  his  sole  attention  to  the  study 
of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  is  visiting  physician  at  this  in- 
stitution and  he  told  me  that  Schell  was  organizing  a  com- 
pany in  hopes  of  erecting  an  Obese  Sanitarium  in  the  near 
vicinity,  when  Dr.  Petits  new  prot;ess  of  Lardectomy  would 
be  the  chief  method  used  for  reliveing  the  victims  from  the 
excess  of  panniculus  adiposus.  Learning  that  Dr.Ganoe  was 
practicing  at  Ogden  Utah  I  boarded  the  Overland  and  in  a 
few  minutes  found  myself  in  the  doctor's  oflBce.  He  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  U.  of  U.  holding 
the  responsible  chair  of 'Phototheropy  and  Eletrica  Placebo. 
He  appeared  as  happy  as  of  old  and  stated  that  a  lucrative 
practice  w^s  at  his  threshold.  He  also  informed  me  that 
Miss  Morden  (Leon)  pleasant  and  welcome  as  the  rays  of 
the  sun  on  a  dismal  day,  had  as  yet  not  changed  her  name, 
but  by  energetic  perseverence  had  conquered  many  an  ob- 
stacle in  her  eiforts  to  master  a  science  which  thought  in  its 
infancy,  has  elevated  to  a  lofty  position  in  eyes  of  the  medi- 
cal world.  At  a  recent  faculty  meeting  she  was  appointed 
as  senior  instructor  in  the  department  of  Psychotherapy.^ 

A  wireless  from  Dr.  Shimer  who  lives  in  a  mountainous 
retreat  which  affords  him  the  best  surroundings,  invited  me 
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to  visit  him  before  going  east.  The  route  taken  to  his  a- 
bode,  lay  occasionally  through  an  enormious  field  of  cactus 
and  yucca  trees  twelve  feet  high,  and  usually  so  hideous 
from  their  distorted  slope  and  prickly  spikes,  that  I  could 
readily  understand  the  proverb  "Even  a  Devil  cannot  eat  a 
cactus."  As  the  moments  pass  on  I  was  drawn  from  one 
scene  of  desolation  to  another  and  I  almost  doubted  like 
Bunyans  Pilgrims  whether  I  shall  ever  reach  my  destina- 
tion. At  last  his  dwelling  hoye  in  sight  wrapped  in  the  calm 
repose  that  distance  always  gives  even  to  scenes  of  activity. 
The  doctor  though  bent  a  little  from  constant  application  to 
his  chosen  study,  has  finally  gotten  a  pretty  good  start  with 
his  mustache  and  beard.  After  a  few  moments- of  conversa- 
tion the  doctor  lead  me  to  his  study  room  and  requesting  me 
to  look  through  his  microscope  exclaimed:  there  you  will 
behold  in  the  upper  right  quadrant  of  the  field,  that  mys- 
terious factor  in  the  discovery  of  which  I  have  consumed 
many  a  weary  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Gazing  at  the 
field  I  saw  a  strange  appearing  organism  which  the  doctor 
emphatically  claimed  to  be  the  Bacillus  of  Old  Age. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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For  one  or  two  weeks  each  year  a  record  of  attendance 
is  kept  in  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  library 
is  being  used.  According  to  the  statistics  which  were  taken 
during  January,  the  average  daily  attendance  is  179,  this" is 
a  slight  gain  over  the  attendance  of  last  year  when  the 
average  was  171. 

GIFTS 

Dr.  DeLee  very  generously  responded  to  a  request  for 
his  recent  work,  entitled  "Notes  on  Obstetrics." 

The  following  societies  have  sent  the  Quine  Library 
complimentary  copies  of  their  annual  reports  for  1904. 
American  Laryngological  Association.  Texas  Medical 
Society,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  American  Surg- 
ical Association,  Oklahoma  Territorial  Medical  Association. 
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We  have  also  received  the  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  and  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Hersey  of  Providence,  R.  I.  sent  the  library 
the  work  of  Dr.  L.  K.  Hirshberg  on  Action  of  Light  as  a 
Therapeutic  Agent  which  received  the  Fisk  Fund  Prize  for 
1904. 

The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  the  recent 
medical  journals. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Barrett.  The  Non-operative  treatment  of 
Retrodisplacements  of  the  Uterus.  Medical  Standard.  De- 
cember. 

Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ballenger,  The  Cure  of  Chronic  Suppura 
tion  of  the  Accessory  Nasal  Sinuses.  Medical  Standard, 
Dec. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner,  Acute  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis: 
The  Importance  of  its  Early  Recognition.  New  Orleans 
Medical  &  Surgical  Clinic.     December. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Lydston.  Abuse  of  the  Cystoscope  in  Prosta- 
tic Disease.     Medical  Times    January   pp.    13-14. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Eckley.  American  Pathologic  Exhibit.  In- 
terstate Medical  Journal.  January  pp.  713-716. 

Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steel.  Gall-Bladder  and  Biliary-Duct 
Surgery  Annals  of  Surgery.     Feb.     pp.  201-214. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Abbott.  Essential  Remedies  in  Emergency. 
Surgery.     International  Journal  of  Surgery.     January. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Word.  Glioma  of  the  Pons,  with  the  Eye 
Symptoms  and  Report  of  the  Autopsy  in  a  Child  Seven  Years 
Old.     Ophthalmic  Record.     December. 

Dr.  Bayard  Bolmes.  The  Most  Ancient  Medical 
Practice  Laws.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Jalff  28,    pp.  293-294. 

Dr.  J.  L,  Porter.  Typhoid  Coxitis  with  Report  of  a 
Case.     American  Medicine.     Feb.  11.  pp.  204  241, 
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BASKET  BALL  NOTES 

Since  the  last  publication  the  team  has  played  and 
won  two  games. 

The  game  with  the  Progressive  A.  C.  was  played  in  our 
hall  and  was  hotly  contested.  We  won  by  the  score  of  47- 
34,  which  considering  the  fact  that  four  of  our  men  are  on 
the  sick  list  was  very  good. 

On  the  11th  of  February  we  played  La^ke  Forest  Uui- 
versity  in  thetr  hall.  We  trimmed  them  to  the  time  of  50- 
26. 

Our  team  is  now  at  its  best  and  we  expect  to  finish  our 
season  in  good  shape. 

The  remaining  games  are  as  follows:  Feb.  25  Hull- 
House  at  Hull-House;  Mar.  4  Alliance,  A.  G.  at  P.  &  S. 
Mar.  11  Crescent  Five  at  Evanston;  Mar.  18  West  Side; 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  P.  &  S. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 'NOTES. 

The  January  meeting  held  at  the  Institution  was  led  by 
Dr.  Josephine  Young.  Our  hostess  on  the  occasion  was  Dr. 
Jean  M.Cooke.  Among  those  present  were  students  from 
Rush,  Hahnemann,  The  American  and  Dearborn  Medical 
Colleges. 

Miss  Miller,  one  of  our  State  Secretaries,  led  a  series  of 
the  daily  prayer  meetings  the  second  week  in  Feburary. 

C.  P.  S. 


SHAWISMS 

The  doctor  tells  how  he  once  disarticulated  a  skull  with 
little  wind  instruments.     For  particulars  see  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Shaw  (Voco  Fog-Horno)  "I  have  such  a  cold  I  can't 
speak." 

Robbin's  Classic.  • 

Dr.  Sherwood.  "How  do  you  operate  on  the  stomach?" 
Robbin:  "Mate  a  four  inch  incision  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
Vermiform  appendix." 

Dr.  S.  (one  minute  later):  How  would  you  dilate  the 
stomach  from  below  in  stricture  of  the  cardiac  end?" 
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Robbin:     "Why,  the  anus." 

Several  members  of  the  class  are  intendiag  to  apply  for 
jobs  as  expert  witnesses  at    about    §200.00  per   day.  such  as 
Prof.  Brothers  tells  us  of . 
Notes  miscellaneous. 

Higgin's  monogram  on  his  recent  research  work   on  the 
Cavernous  Sinus  is  being  rushed  through  the  press. 

Use  Dr.  Solomon's  blunt  scissors  in   all    cutting    opera- 
tions on  the  tongue. 

Early  obstetrical  experiences — a    rapid    onset  Oof    new 
terms. 

For  that  surgery  examination  feeling  use   Dr.    Wither- 
spoon's  Ready  Recommendation. 

Varicose  Veins  exhibit  a  prediliction  for  the  lower  legs. 


SENIOR   NOTES. 

The  Senior  Ball  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  the 
month  at  lUinoi's  Hall  was,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  social 
event  of  the  collegiate  year.  The  capable  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  senior  class  had  spared  no  pains  or  expense  in 
providing  for  every  detail  which  would  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  guests.  The  music  was  by  full  orchestra 
and  was  excellent  and  inspiring. 

Dean  Quine  in  whose  honor  the  ball  is  given  annually 
arrived  with  his  characteristic  promptitude  and  headed  the 
line  of  reception  committee  to  whom  all  the  guests  were 
presented.     The  Faculty  was  very  liberally  represented. 

At  ten  o'clock  Dean  Quine  was  called  to  the  center  of  the 
ball  room  by  President  Miller  of  the  Senior  class.  All 
guests  gathered  about  and  displayed  on  a  table  was  seen 
the  gift  of  the  Senior  Class  to  the  Dean,  a  magnificent  cut 
glass  punch  bowl,  ladle,  and  set  of  glasses  on  a  massive  sil- 
ver tray  suitably  inscribed. 

President  Miller's  presentation  speech  was  graceful  and 
impressive.  He  testified  to  the  respect  and  affection  felt  for 
the  Dean  by  the  members  of  the  class,  and  in  well  chosen 
words  congratulated  him  on  his  many    years    of    successful 
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teaching  and  his  honorable  medical  career,  ending  by  wish' 
him  a  return  of  many  more  such  auspicious  and  enjoyable 
occasions. 

The  Dean's  reply  was  brief  but  evidently  heartfelt.  He 
stated  that  he  presumed  the  punchbowl  was  a  "tribute  to 
the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  Dean."  Then  in  a  few  elo- 
quent words  the  class  was  thanked  and  told  how  the  feeling 
which  prompted  the  gift  was  appreaciated. 

The  pretty  presentation  scene  then  broke  up  and  danc- 
ing began,  continuing  until  three  o'clock.  Many  out  of 
town  guests  were  present  and  the  aifair  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  college. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 


Tillotson  was  quite  severely  burned  last  week  by  the 
explosion  of  gas  in  his  father's  laboratory.  Some  altera- 
tions were  being  made  in  the  laboratory  and  evidently  some 
of  the  gas  connections  were  injured  causing  the  escape  of  a 
large  amount  of  gas  inio  the  room.  Tillotson,  having  no- 
ticed the  odor  opened  the  door  to  investigate,  noticed  a 
lighted  tip  and  was  going  in  to  tarn  it  out,  fearing  an  explo- 
sion. He  had  hardly  reached  the  tip  when  the  explosion  oc' 
cured.  The  open  door  had  given  the  movemnt  to  the  escaped 
gas  and  brought  it  in  connection  with  the  lighted  tip.  The 
explosion  knocked  him  to  the  floor  severely  burning  his  face 
and  hands.  His  hair  was  ignited  but  he  succeeded  in  exting- 
uishing it  before  it  had  burned  much,  but  his  brow  and  in 
fact  the  whole  of  his  face  and  right  side  of  his  neck  was 
severely  burned.  His  hands  especially  the  right  was  badly 
burned.  It  is  hoped  however,  that  the  burns  were  not  deep 
enough  to  leave  disfiguring  scars.  The  Plexus  cougratuta- 
tes  him  on  his  escape  from  more  serious  results,  and  ex- 
tends sympathy  in  his  suffering. 

Following  the  recent  appointments  in  Cook  Co.  Hospi- 
tal three  new  clinics  appeared  upon  the  juniors  schedule. 
Orthodedics,  Dr.  Porter;  Surgery,  Dr.  Eisendrath;  Dermat- 
ology, Dr.  Pusey.     These  additions   to  our    already    strong 
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schedule  are  shown  to  be  appreciated  by  a  good  attendance. 

The  Romeo  Juliet  scene  reproduced  by  Miss  Swarfs  and 
Benson  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fuller  is  to  be  repeated  at 
an  early  date  upon  the  request  of  an  appreciative  audience. 

Dr.  Wiggin:  "Of  course  one  must  have  regard  for  the 
excessive  spirits  of  the  young." 

Dr.  W.  (the  next  day) :  Has  the  class  suffered  a  loss,  are 
you  in  mourning?" 

An  "under  study"  in  art — Tillotson's  corset  man. 

Dr.  King's  greeting:     "I  have  heard  of  you  before." 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

The  Plexus  has  taken  on  a  new  appoarance  with  the 
Jan.  number  besides  adding  some  very  nice  work  from  the 
pharmacy  dept.  of  the  U.  of  I.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  addi- 
tion to  our  columns  it  bespeaks  progress.  We  trust  that  if  a 
new  editor  in  chief  must  assume  the  work  he  will  make  that 
word  progress,  his  motto. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  "Dodo"  back  afier  his  siege  of 
rheumatism. 

Dr.  Santee  vows  that  it  is  not  hot  air  when  he  says,  'that 
the  class  of  '07  have  passed  his  subject  with  better  marks 
than  any  preceeding  class, '  and  with  at  least  one  student  with 
a  general  average  above  99  per  cent  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  mark  is  beaten. 

Nervous  anatomy  is  behind  us  but  the  new  semester's 
work  has  not  given  the  Sophomores  that  looked  for  relief 
that  they  belived  they  would  experience  when  that  subject 
was  passed. 

Dr.  Butler  informs  us  that  physicians,  idiots  and  insane 
people  are  wonderfully  exempt  from  disease  but  that  doc- 
tors in  embryo  are  very  susceptible  to   imaginary   ailments, 

Mr.  Liebens  believes  his  books  atrophied  owing  to  the 
excessive  use  of  the  small  muscles  of  some  other  fellows' 
hand. 

All  in  one  day  we  learned  that  the  geniculate    ganglion 
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was  situated  on  the  hyoid  bone  and  that  the  7th   nerve   left 
the  craninm  via  the  foramen  of  Monroe. 

It  doen't  pay  Wag.  to  believe  all  that  Beer's  may  say. 

Like  the  Irishman  whose  forethought  came  afterward 
we  should  have  suggested  the  first  week  of  Feb.  as  a  proper 
time  for  the  Soph  Dance. 

Dr.  Kelso — "Mr,  Woods,  what  kinds  of  thinites  are 
there?" 

Mr.  W. — "Two,  anterior  and  posterior." 

Dr.  Gehrmann — "Mr.  S.  what  are  the  theories   concera- 
ing  immunity?" 
Mr.  S. — The  haemotoxylin  theory," 

Frank  Seidenburg  and  Earle  Wagner  went  home  the  3rd, 
inst,  for  three  days  visit  with  their  families.  Wag.  was 
happy  to  find  that  he  was  not  forgotten  by  the  little  lady 
who  greeted  him  with  "Papa."     How  about  that  Frank? 

Dr.  D. — "Mr.  Bissell  have  you  ever  smelled  brimstone?" 
(From  a  back  seat) — "No  but  he  will." 

Dr.  Dreyer — "Mr.  Liebens  what  is  the  first  secretion  you 
studied? 

Mr.  L.— "Milk". 

Rigterink  says  he's  going  to  despense  with  his  "young 
physician's  pride"  since  Shebelsky  started.  "Rik"  says 
"that's  the  limit." 

Muirhead  has  volunteered  to  write  an  article  on  "The 
Eosin  Theory"  providing  Mr.  S.  publishes  his  book  on  "The 
Haemotoxylia  Theory." 

We  don't  know  whether  the  madam  twisted  it  or  wheth- 
er it  was  frozen  but  there  is  excessive  hyperaemia  and  swe- 
ling  in  "Benedick"  Lovell's  left  ear. 

Dr,  Eckly — "When  we  think  of  our  friends  the  first  one 
thought  of  is  our  father." 

Mr.  B. — "Sure  for  he's  got  the  money." 

Mr.  Jacobs  has  a  photograph  of  our  former  classmate, 
Mr.  Rynolds.  Mr.  Renolds  is  in  good  health,  supports  a 
heavy  beard  and  is  now   driving  a  stage   coach   in  Idaho. 


Notes. 

FRESHMEN  NOTES. 

Gilbert,  bring  a  servant  of  Uncle  Sam  was  compelled  to 
let  up  on  his  studies  for  a  while,  but  before  leaving,  handed 
us  this  gem  of  knowledge.  "The  temporal  bone  is  so  called 
from  the  latm  Tempus  because  it  keeps  time  with  the  lower 
jaw." 

Mrs.  Hovenden  has  left  school  because  of  the  illness  of 
her  mother. 

Now  that  the  second  semester  has  started  we  notice  a 
glad  sweei  smile  on  all  the  faces  owing,  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  we  all  fondly  imagine  that  Biology  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Organic  chemistry  is  just  about  due;  when  it  arrives 
real  chemistry  troubles  begin. 

The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  class  is  that  Dr.  Kuznik 
"is  there  with  the  goods."' 

Oliver  Wendall  Holmes  when  teaching  Anatomy  at  Har- 
vard expressed  the  sen.iment  of  the  Freshman  class  when 
he  said,  "Gentlemen  here  we  have  the  Sphenoid  bone,  Damn 
the  Sphenoid  bone."     We  all  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 

Biwer  is  a  second  Sherlock  Holmes.  He  discovered  for 
Dr.  Dreyer  that  it  is  best  to  "change  thumbs"  when  testing 
for  Albumen  and  Peptone. 

If  there  are  any  musicans  in  the  class  who  are  desirous 
of  a  position  in  a  theatrical  orchestra  they  should  seek  the 
advice  of  our  muslcan  Mr.  Skwor  before  applying  for  the 
position. 

The  Freshmen  class  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  at  the 
reception  given  by  Dr.  Price  in  the  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Eckley  and  we  all  regret  ver}'  much  that  the  duties  of  Dr. 
Price  as  instructor  of  Anatomy  are  over. 

The  class  was  very  much  surprised  to  discover  that  it 
had  so  many  talented  musicians.  The  harmony  and  touch 
displayed  in  the  duet  of  Skwoor  and  Wallace  was  far  beyond 
the  Freshmen  class. 

He  says  that  his  name  is  M but.    Miss   Ritchie,  you 

may  call  him  "Ed." 
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SENIOR     NOTES. 

The  Senior  Dance  given  Monday  evening,  Feb.  I3th.  at 
Illinois  Hall,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
of  the  season. 

The  committee  in  charge  put  forth  every  conceivable 
effort  to  make  the  affair  a  success,  down  to  the  minutest  de. 

tail  and  the  happy  smiles  on  the  faces  of  those  who  attend 
ed   told  them  their  strenous  efforts  had  not  been  in  vain. 

We  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  several  members 
of  the  faculty  and  there  wives,  namely:  Dr.  D.  M,  Gallie; 
Dr.  G.  W.  Dittmar,  Dr.  C.  E.  Jones,  Dr.  G.  A.  Jones  and 
lasltbut  most  least.  Dr.  G.  W.  Cook,  who  by  the  way,  hasn't 
any  wife,  but  the  way  the  ladies  clustered  around  him,  beg- 
ging for  a  dance.  He  might  have  been  a  ''Mormon"-so 
popular  was  he. 

The  members  of  the  other  classes  certainly  did  them- 
selves justice  in  helping  to  make  the  "Prom"  a  success. 

Dr.  Cook:  How  would  you  make  a  one  and  one  half  per- 
cent solution? 

Mechan:  Make  a  two  pf^rcent  solution  and  throw  a 
fourth  of  it  away. 
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As  the  result  of  a"Night  out"  several  of  our  most  popu- 
lar members  have  frost  bitten  ears.  Flanigan  says,  when  he 
lies  on  his  side  his  ears  kept  his  head  fourteen  inches  from 
the  pillow.     Shall  we  believe  him? 

Dr.  Grissom  is  around  again  after  undergoing  an  opera- 
tion at  the  West  Side  Hospital.  We  are  glad  the  Doctor  is 
much  improved  in  health. 

Several  members  of  the  class  have  the  characteristics 
of  "Hogan's  Goat"-so  marked,  that  we  almost  feel  like  hav- 
ing them  diagnosed  by  a  phrenologist  to  see  if  there  isn't 
a  bump  to  that  effect, — Guess  who'? 

Dr.  Roach  :-What  would  you  do  if  an  inlay  would  not  fit? 
Campbell:  I  know,  grind  the  teeth  to  fit  the  inlay. 

McSwiggin  came  near  getting  into  the  clutches  of  a 
"Hold-up"  man,  when  he  was  asked  to  stop,  as  the  stranger 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  he  replied  by  g — ,  if  you  want  to 
talk  to  me  you  will  have  to  catch  me. 

Mechan  (at  dance):-   Miss this   is   my   friend   era-a 

Thomas. 

Friend  coloring :-No-No-  my  name  is  Dr.  Gordon-Dean 
Cigrand's  assistant. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

Miller,  after  having  all  but  exhausted  himself  on  the 
blow  pipe,  simply  smiled,  when  he  found  that  his  facing  had 
been^  checked.  How  could  he  do  otherwise,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  1185.00  that  one  of  the  demonstrators  received  for  a 
four  anterior  tooth  bridge. 

Each  day  between  12.00  and  1:00  o'clock,  Sonny  Jim, 
can  be  found  in  his  office  in  the  lower  Amphitheatre,  enjoy- 
ing a  quiet  repose.  All  dental  work  done  free  and  painless, 
while  he  sleeps, 

The  Junior  Class  will  take  the  lead  in  Base-ball,  this 
season  and  expects  to  break  all  records  by  winning  one 
game  out  of  ten.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  this 
season,  the  inventor  of  the  famous  "Tripple  Stroke  Ball"— 
Dr.  Wimmer,  Jr.  With  one  delivery,  he  expects  to  make 
the  bats  man  strike  three  times  and  out. 
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The  Junior  are  developing  along  the  lines  of  scientific 
boxing,  they  done  the  gloves  each  morning  and  have  real 
bouts  in  the  smoking  room,  one  of  the  demonstrators  drop- 
ped in,  thought  he  could  give  W.  the  "Light  Weight",  a 
few  points;  but  in  the  first  round  Walker  did  a  straight  for 
the  breathing  apparatus  that  sent  him  to  the  mat. 


FRESHMHN    NOTES. 

Why  does  the  Vici  Kid  wear  his    sweater   on   examina- 
tion day? 

Who  uses  a  bur  on  the  red  spots  when  they  show  through 
the  pink  rubber?     Cyclone. 

Belva  is  getting  good  practice    in    making    full   upper 
plates.     It  will  be  seven  come  eleven  pretty  soon 

Hans  made  for  P'ritz  von  drawing  yet  already, 

Vorwerk  says,  "Don't  call  me  Fritz  nor  notting  once. 

Perhaps,  an  iron  band  would  stop  Jacobs  head  from 
swelling. 

Dierkh  wonders  why  they  make  him  take  prosthetic 
•work— perhaps.  Dr.  Jones  can  tell  him. 

Poor  Singer,  he  got  it  again' 

What  do  you  think  about  the  Vici  Kid. 

Voight,  poor  innocent  little  fellow,  wanted  to  borrow  a 
plaster  model. 

Challenger  is  getting  to  be  a  nuisance.  Will  somebody 
please  tie  a  rope  around  him. 

We  have  finished  dissection  and  are  now  having  quizzes 
instead. 

Mrs.  Thomson  says,  she  wants  to  get  another  impres- 
sion of  Foley,  before  he  dies.  Foley  was  in  the  chemical 
lab.  and  there  was  204  in  the  air. 

Hans,  he  made  for  Fritz  one  drawing. 

DeMay  says,  that  Jacobs  knows  all  of  the  technical 
-words,  but  the  h — of  it  is  that  he  can't  put  them  in  the 
rights  place. 
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By  W.  a.  Puckner. 

lu  discussing  the  composition  or  nature  of  alkaloids, 
text-books  on  pharmaceutical  chemistry  generally  state  that 
they  are  basic  substances  found  in  plants,  and  are  either 
amines,  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  or  else 
amides  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen; 
and  that  they  show  their  derivation  from  ammonia  in  their 
power  to  combine  with  acids  without  the  elimination  of 
water.  When  discussing  the  properties  of  alkaloids,  the  di- 
vision into  amines  and  amides  is  again  emphasized,  the  for- 
mer being  considered  oxygen-free  and  volatile,  while  the 
latter  are  said  to  contain  oxygen  and  be  not  volatile;  and 
that  alkaloids  combine  with  acids  without  the  elimination  of 
water  is  repeated.  When  enumerating  the  alkaloidal  pre° 
cipitants,  such  as  iodine,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  potassium- 
mercuric  iodide,  gold  chloride,  etc.,  no  mention  of  the  com- 
position of  the  precipitates  so  obtained   is   ordinarily  made. 

In  the  following  I  beg  leave  to  discuss  (i)  the  desirabilily 
of  discarding  the  division  of  alkaloids  into  amines  and 
amides;  (2)  the  advantage  of  bringing  out  more  clearly  the 
similarity  of  ammonia  and  the  alkaloids,  and  to  advocate  the 
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elimination  of  statements  to  the  effect  that  ;; alkaloids  unite 
with  acids  without  the  elimination  of  water,  and  (3)  the  ad- 
vantage of  bringing  out  more  prominently  when  treating  of 
the  precipitants  for  alkaloids,  the  relation  to  the  alkali  met- 
als in  their  chemical  properties.  And,  finally,  I  desire  to 
propose  a  more  rational  plan  of  naming  alkaloids  and  their 
salts. 

1.  Considering  amides  as  ammonia  in  which  hydrogen 
has  been  replaced  by  an  acid  radicle  or  acyl  group  with  the 
elimination  of  water,  anri  therefore  containing  a  carbonyl 
group  attached  to  nitrogen. thus  RCONH2  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  see  how  such  alkaloids  as  atropine, cocaine  and  morphine, 
the  structure  of  which  is  fairly  well  known,  can  be  called 
amides.  And  what  is  more  important,  the  alkaloids  just 
named  possess  many  properties  which  the  student,  when 
considering  other  amines,  has  been  led  to  consider  typical 
of  amines;  and  then  to  call  them  amides  must  certainly  be 
confusing,  hence  the  division  could  be  well  dropped. 

There  is  also  some  objection  to  the  division  of  alkaloids 
into  the  oxygen-free,  volatile,  liquid  alkaloids,  and  the  solid, 
non-volatile  alkaloids  containing  oxygen,  because  it  is  liable 
to  leave  the  impression  that  the  solid  state  of  the  oxygenated 
alkaloids  is  due  to  their  oxygen  content,  and  because  liquid 
alkaloids  containing  oxygen  are  known.*  Also  it  does  not 
place  the  structurally  closely-allied  alkaloids,  conine  and 
piperine  f  in  the  same  class. 

2.  When,  in  the  regular  sequence,  ammonia  is  taken  up 
for  consideration,  it  is  fully  explained  that  the  formation  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  is  assumed  when  ammonia  gas  dis 
solves  in  water,  and  that  then  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  results  in  the  formation  of  a  salt  with  the  elimination 
of  water,  that  here  as  elsewhere  alkalinity  is  due  to  hy 
droxyl  ions,  and  that  the  addition  of  the  acid  brings  about  a 
union  of  these  hydroxylions  with  the  hydrogen  ions   of   the 

•.  *  Pictct-WoUfenitein  (Die)  Pflanzenatkaloid,  2d  hdition)  mention 
arecoline,  h.ygrine,  pelletierine  and.methylpeleltierine  as  being  liquid 
and  containing  oxygen. 

t  While  piperine  is  often  considered  a  "neutral  pasnciple,"  teachers 
will  no  doubt  still  consider  it  along  with  other  bases  derived  from  pyriidin* 
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acid.  To  illustrate  the  similarity  to  the  NH^  group  to  the 
metals,  attention  is  then  called  to  the  nomenclature, that  am- 
monia becomes  ammonium  to  show  the  basic  nature  of  the 
group,  and  later  the  ammonium  salts  are  considered  along 
with  the  sodium  and  potassium  salts.  By  the  time  the  stu- 
dent takes  up  the  organic  alkalies,  the  amines  and  alkaloidS) 
he  is  thoroughly  familar  with  the  chemistry  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  compounds, and  yet  text-books,  after  calling 
attention  to  the  similarity  to  ammonium  compounds,  persist 
in  stating  that  these  bodies  combine  directly  with  acid  to 
form  salts  without  elimination  of  water.  Would  it  not  simplify 
things  very  much  if  it  were  stated  that  the  alkalinity  of 
amines  and  of  alkaloids  is  also  due  to  hydroxyl,  and  that 
these  hydroxides  react  with  acids  to  form  salts,  i,  e.,  just  as 
the  anhydride  (?)  ammonia  reacts  with  water  to  form  ammon- 
ium hydroxide,  and  as  this  may  react  with  hydrogen  chloride 
to  form  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  so  alkaloids  react  with 
water  to  form  alkaloid  hydroxides  which  react  with  acids  to 
form  salts.  Or,  in  equations,  if  NH3  -]-  R„(J='!<^B^OB.  and 
NH.OH  H-  HC1=NH,C1  -|  -  H„0,  why  not  for  atropine,  C„ 
H2.3O3N  -1-  H20=C,,H3,03n6h  and  C,  .Ho^OgNOH  -| 
HC1=C;,H2,  O^NCl  -I-  H2  O^? 

Futher  why  not  say  that  just  as  ammonia  becomes  am- 
monium hydroxidefrom  which  ammonium  chloride,  bromide, 
sulphate,  etc.,  are  derived,  so  atropia  becomes  atropium 
hydroxide,  and  this  forms  atropium  chloride:  bromide,  sul- 
phate, etc?  The  adoption  of  such  an  ending  would  avoid 
confuion  with  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  where 
the  ending  "ine"  is  used  to  indicate  a  "triple"  bond;  it  would 
at  once  indicate  the  basic  or  positive  nature  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids;  it  would  bring  the  nomenclature  of  i  the  alkaloids 
into  entire  harmony  with  that  of  the  inorganic  salts,  and 
once  and  for  all  do  away  with  the  equally  inconsistent  terms 
morphine  chlorate,  morphine  hydrochlorate,  and  morphine 
hydrochloride. 

3  When  treating  of  alkaloidal  precipitants  the  bare 
statement  only  is  often  made  that  alkaloids  from  insoluble 
precipitates  with-phosphomolybdic  acid,  potassium-mercuric 
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iodide,  iodine,  etc.,  without  in  any  way  indicating  the  chem- 
ical nature  of  the  precipitate.  Or,  still  worse,  it  is  stated 
that  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  Mayer's,  Wagner's,  Dragen- 
dorff's  or  Sonnenschein's  reagent  without  a  word  regarding 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  reagent.  And  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  student  is  obliged  to  learn  a  series  of  alkaloida^ 
reagents  or  precipitants  as  isolated  facts,  when  a  brief  ref- 
erence to  similar  reactions  previously  considered  would  at 
once  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  so 
formed.  Such  a  presentation  would  permit  a  review  of  many 
reactions  which  the  student  is  now  ready  to  understand  ful- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  be  the  best  possible  argu- 
ment for  a  systematic  consideration  of  chemical  facts. 

The  following  illustrations  will  make  clear  my  meaning. 
When  considering  the  precipitation  of  alkaloids  by  means  of 
Sonnenschein's  reagent,  it  has   been    my   practice  to   recall 
the  identification  and  separation  of  phosphates  by  means   of 
ammonium  molybdate  T.  S.,  and  to   remind   the   student   of 
the  general  composition  of  the  precipitate,  to  state   that  its 
composition  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  used    in  quanti. 
tative  estimations,  and  that  it  is  insoluble   in  acids,    whence 
to  use  in  the  analysis  of  calcium  phosphate,  etc.     Then,  hav- 
ng  stated  that  potassium  phosphomolybdate  issimilary    in- 
soluble, while  sodium  phosphomolybdate  is  soluble,  and  hav- 
ing noted  the  general  resemblance  of  ammonium  salts  to  the 
corresponding  potassium  salts  in   their   solubilities,    I  have 
brought  out  that  alkaloids,  resembling    ammonium    salts   in 
so  many  ways,  also  from  insoluble    alkaloid   phosphomolyb- 
drates,  and  that  these  precipitates  closely  resemble  ammont 
ium  phosphomolybdate  in  nearly  every  way.     Again,  instead 
of  permitting  the  student  to  gain   the   impression   that   the 
'*periodides,"  obtained  by  adding  Wagner's  reagent  to    solu- 
tions of  alkaloidal  salts,  are  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  class 
of  bodies,  I  have  taken  pains  to  explain  that  the  reagent  if 
the  regular  decinormal  volumetric   iodine  solution,  made  by 
dissolving  iodine  by  the  aid  of  potassium  iodide  and  contain- 
ing potassium  triiodide,  KI,l2  or  KI3,  that  sodium   and  am- 
monium from  similar  triiodides,  and  that  alkaloids  from  com- 
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pounds  similar  ia  every  way,  except  that  they  usually  con. 
tain  a  larger  proportion  of  iodine,  aad  hence  are  called 
periodides,  as,  for  example,  inorphium  periodide  (CitH^oN 
03lJ3orC,,H,,N03lJ. 

Read  at  the  b'ifty-Second  Annual    Meeting  of  the  American   Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Kaiis^as  City,  Kansas,  September,  190i, 


PLANT  NAMES. 
By  W.  B.   Day. 

The  origin  of  many  of  the  common  names  applied  to 
plants  must  lie  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  for  so  abune 
dant  in  form  and  variety,  so  striking  in  beauty  and,  above 
all,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  are  the  plants 
which  clothe  the  habitable  portions  of  our  globe  that  io 
seems  trite  to  affirm  that  a  large  number  of  these  must  have 
eceived,  as  distinctive  titles,  words  which  were  among  the 
first  coined  by  man. 

Naturally,  these  names  would  be  suggested  by  some 
conspicuous  feature  in  form  or  color,  by  some  resemblance 
real  or  fancied,  or  by  some  useful  economic  or  medicinal 
property. 

These  vernacular  or  "common"  names  serve  an  immed- 
iate and  useful  purpose  and  are  of  great  interest  to  us, 
especially  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  medicinal  plants.  In 
many  instances  these  are  names  of  foreign  origin,  which 
have  been  brought  to  us  from  time  to  time  with  the  drugs 
that  are  constantly  added  to  our  materia  medica  as  a  result 
of  the  searching  investigation  and  exploitation  of  the  medi- 
cines employed  by  barbarous  or  semi  civilized  people.  Al. 
most  every  widely  spoken  language  has  contributed  to  this 
list.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a  few  examples,  we  have  drawn 
from  the  Arabic,  Orange,  Garaioay,  Aloe,  Camphor,  (kafur,  i 
e,  chalk  or  lime)  Senna,  Tamarind,  Myrrh.  Sugar,  Anise,  Ben- 
zoin and  Coffee:  From  the  Sanskrit,  Ginger  and  Pepper. 
Prom  the  classic  Greek,  Cardamon,  Cubed,  Aconite,  Mastic, 
Coriander,  Olive  and  Cedar,  Prom  the  Latin,  Pop)lar,  (derived 
from  Populus,  the  people,  the  tree  being  planted  along  the 
public  highways  of  Rome,  where  it  is  called   Arbor   Populi, 
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"Tree  of  the  People"),  M?istord  (from  Mustum,  must,  because 
the  seed  were  pounded  with  must  or  vinegar,  as  a  condi- 
ment). Valerian  (valere,  to  be  strong);  From  the  Old  Sax- 
on, Elm,  Witch,  {Wycli)  Hazel,  Horehound,  Sage,  Hemp,  Oak, 
Willow:  From  the  French,  Ergot;  From  the  Portuguese, 
Pareira  Brava  and  Jaborandi;  From  the  Spanish,  Gevadilla' 
Cinchona,  Vanilla,  Cascara  Sagrada;  From  the  Celtic,  Juni- 
per, Rose  (Rhos  Fred)  and  Linseed:  Abyssinan,  Cusso;  African; 
Calumba,  Buchu;  Malay,  Sago;  Mexican,  Chocolate,  Jalap ^ 
Hindoo,  Cutch;  Hebrew.  Cassia,  Manna  (Gift  of  heaven);  N. 
A.  Indian,  Pipsissetva,  Foke,  Wahoo:  S.  A.  Indian,  Ipecac. 
(abbreviated  from  "ipecacaaguen",  literally,  "smaller,  road- 
side, sick-making  plant".) 

Referring  now  to  the  common  names  of  our  indigenous 
plants.  I  quote  Britten  &  Holland,  as  follows:  "They  (the 
plant-names)  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  langcages,  car, 
rying  us  back  te  the  early  days  of  our  country's  history  and 
to  the  various  peoples  who  as  conquerors  or  colonists  have 
landed  on  our  shores  and  left  an  impress  on  our  language- 
Many  of  these  old-world  words  are  full  of  poetical  association, 
speaking  to  us  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  old-world 
people  who  invented  them :  others  tell  of  the  ancient  myth- 
ology of  ourancestors,  of  strange  old  medicinal  usages  and 
of    supersti-  tions  now  almost  forgotten.'' 

Various  as  are  these  common  names,  yet  some  generali- 
zation is  possible.  Thus,  the  prefixes  Horse,  Toad,  Dog, 
Bull  and  Bastard  commonly  indicate  coarseness  or  inferiority, 
or  less  frequently,  size;  e.  g.  Horsemint,  Toadflax,  Dog -Grass, 
Bulrush,  Bastard  Cinnamon,  Devil  indicates  strong  aversion. 
DeviV s  ApjJle  {HtT&monmm.).  The  suffix  Bane  is  equi^^alent 
to  poison,  thus;  Leopard' s  Bane,  Dog-Bane,  Hen-Bane.  Balm- 
indicates  fragrant  or  pleasantly  odorous  properties:  Lem- 
on Balm.  Dock  is  a  generic  term  for  the  Rumexes  and 
plants  resembling  them  in  aspect;  Cress  for  the  cruciferous 
plants;  Indian  is  a  favorite  prefix  among  our  indigenous^ 
plants. 

As  might  be  expected,  many  of  our  common   names   are 
corruptions.     Fox-glove,  was  originally  folks   (fairies]   glove.. 
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Dandelion  c&me  from  the  Latin  densleonis  (lion's  tooth)  re- 
ferring to  the  sharply  toothed  leaf.  Pelliiory  is  from  latin 
parietaria  signifying  a  wall-plant.  In  some  parts  of  New 
England  the  Angelica  is  known  as  "Aunt  Jerichos",  a  cor- 
ruption which  reminds  one  of  Bret  Harce's  Mr.  Snook,  whose 
name  was  evolved  from  "Seven  Oaks  and  then  Sennoak, 
lastly  Snook." 

The  common  names  applied  to  drugs  are  frequently  odd, 
significant  and  not  without  a  humorous  side.  In  one  of  our 
oldest  pharmacies,  having  a  large  foreign-born  clientele, 
quite  a  business  was  done  some  years  ago,  in  imported  herbs 
and  roots.  The  clerk  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  names  and  synonyms  for  these  remedies  but 
"pride  goeth  before  a  fall"  and  he  "fell  down"  when  a  Hoi 
stein  patron  asked  for  ten  cents  worth  of  "Geht  fort"  and 
the  same  amount  of  "Kommt  wieder".  After  much  thought 
and  many  questions  it  was  finally  learned  that  the  "Gehr 
fort"  (go  forth)  consisted  in  the  Radix  Consolida  or  Bistort, 
the  rhizome  of  which  has  a  peculiarly  contorted  and  gnarled 
appearance,  and  this  placed  in  the  open  doorway  and  allowed 
to  remain  over  night  was  intended  to  frighten  away  the  evil 
spirits.  On  the  following  night  the  "Kommt  wieder"  (come 
back)  consisting  of  the  pleasantly  fragrant  Lovage  Root 
would  be  placed  in  the  doorway,  where  it  would  lure  in  the 
good  spirits.  This  quaint  relic  of  medeeival  dualism  was 
the  source  of  some  profit  and  not  a  little  reputation  to  the 
druggist  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  interpret  a  most 
unlooked-for  order. 

The  one  great  objection  to  the  use  of  common  names  is 
their  inaccuracy,  the  same  name  having  been  used  to  de- 
signate different  plants.  Thus  the  English  and  American 
Pennyroyal  are  quite  different  plants.  East  Indian  and  West 
Indian  Sandalwood  Oils  are  derived  from  plants  entirely 
different  botanical  origin.  The  Aloes  of  the  Bible  is  not  the 
drug  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Even  among  our  in- 
digenous plants  such  duplications  are  frequent.  Gimicifuga 
and  Sanicula  are  hoth  known  as  Black  Snakeroot.     Mitdiella 
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and  Gaultheria  both  as  Partridge  berry,ir?/dras^/sandXa7i^/ior 
riza  as  Yellow- root. 

A  scientific  nomenclature  must  necessarily  be  accurate, 
and  as  Latin  has  long  been  the  language  of  science  and  is 
not  subject  to  change  like  the  vernaculars,  it  has  quite 
properly  been  selected  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  time  of 
Linnaeus,  scientific  botanical  nomenclature  has  been  binom^ 
ial,  each  plant-name  consisting  of  two  parts:  a  generic  or 
genus- name  and  a  specific  or  species  name.  Different  bot- 
tanists  have,  however,  frequently  named  the  same  plant 
differently,  or  worse  yet,  have  applied  the  same  name  to  dif- 
ferent plants,  Much  confusion  has  resulted  and  to  lessen 
this  it  is  customary  to  give,  usually  in  abbreviation,  the  au- 
thority for  the  name.  To  illustrate,  our  common  Rue 
Anemone  is:         Anemone  thalictroides,   Linne, 

Thalictrum  aneminoides,  Michaux, 
Syndesmon  thalictroides,  Hoffmannsegg, 

Anemonella  thalictroides,   Spach. 

The  Code  of  Nomenclature  devised  by  the  Paris  Botani- 
cal Congress  of  1867  and  modified  by  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Botanical  Club  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  has  met  with  general  acceptance  a" 
mong  American  botanists.     The  first  five  of  these  rules  are. 

1.  "Priority  of  publication  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  funda. 
mental  principal  of  botanical  nomenclature."  (It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  honor  of  naming  a  plant  should  belong 
to  the  first  person  who  correctly  describes  and  classifies 
the  plant.) 

2.  "The  botanical  nomenclature  of  both  genera  and  species 
is  to  begin  with  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
Linnaeus'.  Species  Platarum  in  1753."  (Some  definite 
date  must  necessarily  be  assumed  as  a  starting  point 
and  as  binomial  nomenclature  was  firmly  established  by 
Linnaeus  and  as  the  plant-descriptions  prior  to  his  work 
were  mostly  vague  and  incomplete,  botanists  are  sub- 
stantially agreed  on  this  date.) 

3.  "In  the  transfer  of  a  species  to  a  genus  other  than  the 
one  under  which   it    was    first    published,    the  original 
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specific  name  is  to  be  retained."  (This  in  some  cases 
maj  cause  a  repetition  of  the  same  title  for  both  generic 
and  specific  names,  thus  the  Dandelion  was  named  by 
Linnaeus'  Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Weber  placed  the 
plant  in  the  genus  Taraxacum  and  attached  to  it  the 
specific  namd  officinale.  Karsten  restored  the  Linnean 
specific  name,  in  accord  with  the  foregoing  rule,  and  the 
name  now  stands  as  Taraxacum  (L.)  Karst.  If  this  rule 
were  strictly  followed  in  revising  the  botanical  names 
for  the  pharmacopeia,  we  would  have  therein;  Foeni. 
culum  Foeniculum,  Sassafras  Sassafras,  Zingiber  Zingi. 
ber,  Cubeba  Cubeba  and  Pimenta  Pimenta.  Still  such 
anomalies  are  few  among  the  large  number  of  species 
affected  by  the  rule.) 

4,  "The  original  name  is  to  be  maintained  whether  pub. 
lished  as  species,  subspecies  or  variety."  (Thus  Lin- 
naeus named  two  closely-related  spscies  of  fern,  respec- 
tively, Pteris  aquilena  and  Pteris  caudata.  The  latter 
is  now  considered  only  as  a  variety  and  the  former 
specific  name  becomes  the  variety  name,  thus,  Pteris 
aquilena  cordata.) 

5.  "The  publication  of  a  generic  name  or  a  binomial  invali. 
dates  the  use  of  the  same  name  for  any  subsequently 
published  genus   or  species." 

(Thisj'ule  operates  to  maintain  one  name  only  for  a  gen. 
us  or  species  and  that  the  first  one  applied  to  it,  unless  this 
was  properly  the  name  of  another  plant,  in  which  case  the 
next  oldest  name  is  to  be  used.) 

The  remaining  five  rules  have  reference  to  publication 
and  to  minor  points. 

Regarding  the  significance  of  botanical  names,  the  re. 
marks  concerning  common  names  apply  as  well  here.  Many 
are  latinized  from  the  classic  Greek,  Not  a  few  genera  and 
species  are  named  in  honor  of  noted  botanists  or  explorers, 
for  example,  the  genera  Linnea,  Asagraea,  Scopola  and 
Claytonia,  and  the  species  Purshiana,  Perryi  and  Langs, 
dorffii. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Harry  A.  Hood,  '03  has  recently  bought  the  drug  store 
of  his  former  employer,  John  Michalek,  at  1636  W.  End 
Avenue,  Chicago  Heights. 

George  Saxe,'Ol  and  Miss  Kate  [Legendre  were  married 
January  4th,  at  St.  Louis  Mo.  They  will  reside  at  5082 
Minerva  avenue,  St.  Louis. 

S.  A.  Denis,  '03  has  recently  taken  a  position  with  Traill 
&  Cooling,  Austin. 

S.  V.  Justus,  '03  is  employed  at  Whitfield's,  280  Wabash 
avenue. 

Alex.  Glogau,  '01,  is  traveling  through  the  west  repre- 
senting his  brother  Conrad  Glogau,  Importer  of  Pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

P.  A.  Nystrom,  '92,  has  bought  the  drug  store  of  F.  H. 
Brown  at  58  E  43  street.  Mr.  Nystrom  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  trade  at  that  location  as  he  was  imployed  for 
twelve  years  with  O.  F.  Schmidt,  formerly  at  the  same 
corner. 

Edward  Penberthy,  '88,  w^as  a  recent  visitor  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Penberthy  sold  his  drug  store  at  Blue  Island 
some  time  ago  and  purchased  a  drug  store  at  Florence,  Wis., 
which  he  has  consolidated  with  his  father's  drug  store  in 
that  city. 

Frank  X.  Dieden,  '97,  was  the  hero  of  a  "hold-up"  re- 
cently. Three  men  entered  his  drug  store  at  377  Cleveland 
Avenue  late  one  evening  and  covering  him  with  revolvers 
proceeded  to  help  themselves  to  the  contents  of  the  cash 
register.  A  citizen  passing  the  store  took  in  the  situation 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  robbers  becoming  frightened, 
ordered  Dieden  to  show  them  the  rear  entrancei  accordingly 
he  led  them  to  the  basement  and  eluding  them  in  the  dark- 
ness closed  the  trap  door  and  held  them  securely  until  the 
police  arrived. 

SENIOR  NOTES. 

Willard-Jones  is  making  the  class  picture  this  year. 
Gowns  but  not  caps  will  appear  in  the  photographs. 
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T.  L.  Larson  has  been  elected  treasurer  in  place  of  John 
G.  Mick,  who  left  school  at  the  holidays. 

The  annual  class  debate  to  select  the  valedictorian  and 
salutatorian  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  the22d,  a  holiday 
at  the  school.  The  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  present  and  a  number  of  the  class  have  signified 
their  intention  of  appearing  as  candidates  for  the  honors. 

The  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  at  Steinway 
Hall,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  27th. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

Quite  a  number  of  Juniors  will  take  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  examination  for  registration  as  assistant  I'harma- 
cist,  on  the  14th  inst. 

The  class  picture  was  taken  on  the  11th.  Three  ex- 
posures were  made  and  a  very  satisfactory  photo  is  expected. 

Alfaro  says  they  have  no  such  weather  as  this  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Work  in  botany -closes  this  month.  The  two  ladieshave 
certainly  given  the  boys  a  race  for  the  honors  in  this  study 
and  the  announcement  of  the  averages  is  looked  forward  to 
with  much  interest. 

Telephone  5481  Ashland. 

JOHN  JANSSON 

/n^crcbant  dailor, 

594-596  OGDEN  AVENUE  e?l'v'^,f?sT 

All  Kinds  of  Garments  Cleaned  and  Repaired.  V>  11  l\>/\Vjf  >.• 


Univ6rsli)i!  ot  Illinois  SGliooi  o!  i'liariiiacij. 

(Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy.) 

Northwest  Cor.  of  Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


Forty-sixth  annual  session  begins  Sept.  26,  1905.  The  course  com- 
prises two  terms  of  twenty-eight  weeks  each,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  For  announcement  with  full  information 
address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary,  • 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth   Street,   Chicago, 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  APPENDICITIS. 


By  William  M.  Harsha,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Colleg-e  of   Medicine   Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Chief  of  Surgical  Staff,  Lakeside  Hospital; 
Consulting  Surgeon  of   the  Woman's   Hospital; 
«>Attending  Surgeon,  Chicago  Hospitals 

From  available  figures  it  would  seem  that  appendicitis 
is  more  frequent  in  our  country  than  elsewhere.  This  is  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mortality  rate  is  much  the  same  in 
England,  Germany  and  France,  where  modern  methods, 
both  of  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  are  practiced,  and 
where  statistics  are  or  should  be  reliable.  Possibly  more 
detailed  information  relative  to  our  whole  country  might 
give  different  results. 

In  Illinois,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000,  there 
were  in  1903  471  deaths  from  appendicitis,  or  94  per  million. 
In  Chicago  alone,  which  represents  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  entire  State,  in  1901  there  were  247  deaths; 
in  1902,  26] ,  and  in  1903,  262,  being  at  the  rate  of  140  per 
million. 

The  same  high  death  rate  is  approximated  in  other 
cities  of  our  country,  especially  in  similar  latitudes.  New 
York  city  had,    in   1903,    439   deaths,    or   123   per   million; 
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the  constant  presence  of  infective  germs,  are  the  chief  pre- 
disposing causes  of  appendicitis,  which  Prof.  Osier  says  i& 
the  most  important  iaflammatory  disease   of   the   intestinal 

tract. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  organ 
and  its  solitary  artery  as  being  inadequate  and  precarious^ 
owing  to  possible  torsion  or  obstruction.  It  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, first,  incorrect  to  say  there  is  never  more  than  one  art- 
ery; and  second,  that  any  ordinary  torsion  from  muscular 
action  or  cecal  distension  can  obstruct  or  interfere  materi- 
ally with  what  arterial  supply  there  is. 

In  observations  on  a  few  hundred  cases,  I  have  not  seen 
the  arterial  blood  supply  obstructed  on  the  proximal  side 
except  as  it  seemed  to  progress  from  the  distal  end,  caused 
by  the  infection  at  the  periphery. 

With  reference  to  the  blood  supply,  Lockwood  says  (3): 
"The  cecal  branch  of  the  posterior  ileocecal  artery  courses 
over  the  inner  and  hinder  wall  of  the  cecum,  close  to  the 
base  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  to  which  it  gives  one  or 
more  branches.  This  is  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
blood  supply  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  because  during 
fetal  life  the  appendix  has  no  mesentery  and  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  cecum  for  its  blood  supply.  As  a  rule,, 
one  of  the  cecal  appendicular  arteries  is  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  runs  along  the  appendix  at  its  junction  with 
the  meso-appendix.  Here  it  anastomoses  with  the  meso- 
appendicular  arteries.  This  small  cecal  appendicular 
artery  bleeds  rather  freely  when  the  appendix  is  am- 
putated, and  if  not  previously  secured  in  the  ligature^ 
which  includes  the  meso-appendix,  has  to  be  sepa- 
rately tied.  Occasionally  the  cecal  artery  sends  an- 
other but  smaller  branch  to  the  appendix.  This  runs  along 
the  wall  of  the  appendix  at  the  side  farthest  from  the  mes- 
entery. As  the  appendicular  branch  of  the  posterior  ileo- 
cecal artery  enters  the  meso-appendix,  it  divides  into  three 
branches;  the  largest  runs  almost  in  the  free  edge  of  the 
meso-appendix,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  because 
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the  free  end  of  the  appendix  depends  upon  it;  the  other  two 
reach  the  appendix  at  intervals  of  half  an  inch." 

A  single  specimen  which  has  been  kindly  prepared  for 
me  by  Prof.  Santee  and  X  rayed,  shows  the  solitary  artery, 
but  not  those  claimed  for  the  appendix  by  Lockwood,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  in  many  cases  the  cecal  branch  sends 
branches  to  the  appendix,  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  opera- 
tions* 

Kinking  of  the  appendix  from  distension  of  the  cecum, 
or  muscular  action  or  stenosis  at  the  cecal  end  from  acute 
congestion  may  promptly  interfere  with  the  return  circula- 
tion, venous  or  ly'phatic,  or  with  inervation,  but  in  my  view 
can  not  interfere  with  the  arterial  supply.  When  infection, 
which  is  the  most  potent  and  essential  factor,  causes  swell- 
ing of  the  inner  coats  of  the  appendix  and  proximal  con- 
striction by  peritoneum  and  muscularis,  the  process  is  well 
established  and  return  circulation  and  innervation  ar<;  shut 
off. 

The  so  called  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  not  caused  by 
a  deficient  blood  supply,  but  by  impeded  return  circulation. 
A  tight  garter  may  induce  varicose  veins,  but  does  not 
compress  the  arteries. 

The  logical  treatment,  then,  in  all  cases,  threatened  or 
incipient,  is  strict  recumbency  and  recf:al  feeding  only.  In 
my  judgment  many  more  cases  would  result  from  typhoid, 
dysentery  and  other  catarrhal  diseases  of  the  intestines 
were  it  not  that  the  patients  are  in  bed. 

If  we  have  an  infected  throbbing  finger  we  hold  it  up. 
After  operation  on  or  in  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  extremi- 
ties, we  elevate  the  part.  In  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the 
physician  feels  it  a  religious  duty  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed; 
and  yet  I  believe  many  cases  of  incipient  or  chronic  appen- 
dicitis are  permitted  to  go  about  when  the  danger  from  ulcer- 
ation and  perforation  are  infinitely  greater.  After  the 
disease  is  established,  operation  should  be  done,  or,  if  con- 
traindicated,  Fowler's  position  should  be  substituted  and 
Ochsner's  plan  carried  out. 
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Infection,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  prime  factor  in  excit- 
ing inflammation.  The  chief  causes  of  the  primary  local 
irritation  which  invites  the  infection  are: 

1.  Errors  of  diet,  (a)  immoderate  eating  of  ordinary- 
foods;  (b)  eating  indigestible  articles  of  food,  especially  in 
large  amounts;  (c)  eating  fast  and  poorly  masticating. 

2.  Taking  cold,  causing  visceral  congestion,  acting  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  microbicdiseases  that  are  initiated 
by  colds. 

3.  Foreign  bodies  and  fecal  concretions,  causing  pres- 
sure ulceration  and  admitting  germs. 

4.  Flatulent  indigestion  and  constipation;  (a)  favoring 
entrance  of  fecal  matter;  (b)  causing  slight  traumatism, 
kinking  or  abraiding  the  mucosa  by  torsion  or  dragging  (c) 
causing  irritation  at  entrance  of  the  appendix,  with  stenosis 
resulting. 

5.  Traumatism;  (a)  injury  to  the  abdomen  from  without; 
(b)  psoas  contraction  or  other  muscular  exertion. 

6.  Typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  colitis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 
It  is   obvious   that  in  view  of  some  of  these   causes   no 

general  preventive  treatment  can  be  instituted.  Considering 
the  causes  that  may  be  influenced  by  treatment,  I  believe 
errors  of  diet  the  most  frequent.  The  disease  occurs  most 
frequently  at  the  age  and  in  the  sex  where  faulty  habits  of 
mating  and  errors  of  diet  are  most  common,  from  ten  to 
thirty  years.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  attacks  follow  an 
immoderate  meal,  or  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of 
food.  If  one  has  transgressed  in  either  of  these  ways  and 
feels  the  approach  of  acute  digestive  disturbance,  the  ra- 
tional treatment  is  the  promptest  possible  evacuation  of  the 
whole  digestive  ttaet,  keeping  it  empty  and  urging  strict 
recumbency.  Cholera  morbus,  I  believe,  ushers  in  many 
cases  of  appendicitis,  which  are  regarded  as  primary  disease 
of  the  appendix.  This  is,  the  acute  stenosis  of  the  base  of 
the  appendix  and  the  infection  follows.  This  I  have  observed 
formerly  in  a  considerable  general  practice. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  one  may  have  overlooked  a  tender 
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appendix  in  the  general  disturbance,  but  I  have  examined 
these  cases  in  the  start  irequently,  in  every  possible  way, 
without  determining  any  local  tenderness  and  tempera- 
ture appear  at  the  end  of  the  acute  digestive  disturbance. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  rational  in  all  these  cases  to  ascribe 
such  active,  painful  and  distressing  symptoms  to  an  appendix 
in  which  no  evidence  of  the  disease  can  be  found.  These 
cases  I  believe  to  be  frequent  and  in  a  large  measure  prevent- 
able by  prompt  evacuation, strict  recumbency  and  starvation 
or  rectal  feeding.  This  variety  of  case  is  also  sometimes 
the  result  of  a  severe  cold,  the  chilling  of  the  surface  causing 
an  acute  visceral  congestion,  which  is  followed  by  the 
ordinary  attack  of  cholera  morbus  with  its  sequel,  an 
occasional  appendicitis.  The  treatment  should  be  the  same 
as  for  the  same  condition  resulting  from  errors  of  diet,  plus 
prompt  restoration  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  pre- 
tention of  colds  will  ward  off  some  of  these  attacks  and  this, 
in  turn,  is  accomplished  by  the  same  means:  that  are  recom- 
mended as  preventive  in  other  inflammatory  diseases. 

It  is  rational  to  believe  we  may  prevent  some  cases  of 
appendicitis  caused  in  this  way  as  that  we  may  stand  off  a 
pneumonia  or  rheumatism.  Right  living  is  the  treatment. 
This  means  avoidance  of  wet  feet  and  drafts,  keeping  the 
vital  powers  up  to  par  by  avoidance  of  dissipation,  over- 
work or  worry,  and  properly  heating  and  ventilating  our 
houses.  We  keep  our  living  rooms  warmer  than  any  other 
people  so  far  as  I  know,  certainly  warmer  than  the  English. 
We  should  have  more  outdoor  life,  cool  baths  and  better 
ventilation  to  inure  us  to  changes  of  temperature.  In  short, 
the  same  directions  Dr.  Ingals  has  given  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  of  the  respiratory  tract.  For  people  who  are  very 
susceptible  to  intestinal  disorders,  we  may  recommend  a 
flannel  bandage  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  few  people,  comparatively,  learn  how  to  best 
regulate  their  lives,  especially  as  to  eating,  drinking  and 
exposures  of  various  kinds  until  past  thirty  years  of  age, 
which  may  explain  in  part  why  a  great  majority  of  cases  of 
appendicitis  as  well  as  of  many  other  diseases  due   to   simi- 
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ar  causes  occur  before  that  age.  ..    ^^ 

While  fecal  concretions  or  foreign  bodies  are  less  fre^ 
quent  causes  of  appendicitis  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
they  cause  probably  10  per  cent  of  cases.  From  the  slight 
but  somewhat  frequent  attacks  with  little  or  no  tempera- 
ture, followed  by  prompt  recovery  under  treatment  by  ab- 
solute rest  and  starvation,  I  have  several  times  found,  as  I 
expected,  fecal  concretions  with  or  without  foreign  bodies. 
In  many  of  these  cases  there  is  a  stricture  proximal  to  the 
concretion.  The  proper  preventive  treatment  in  this  class 
of  cases  is  operation.  After  one  such  attack,  especially  if 
there  is  any  bar  to  operation,  it  may  be  tried  to  wash  out 
with  salines  with  some  chance,  probably  better  than  we 
should  have  in  efforts  to  expel  gall  stones. 

Flatulent  dyspepsia,  which  is  held  a  frequent  cause  by 
many  authorities,  is  amenable  to  treatment,  generally  by 
diet,  exercise  and  remedies  to  relieve  the  atony  of  the  3olonL 

Treves  (4)  says:  A  large  proportion  of  patients  suffering 
from  appendicitis  and  perityphilitis  are  chronic  dyspeptics. 

As  physicians  try  to  arrest  a  progressive  catarrhal  affec- 
tion of  the  air  passages  to  prevent  pneumonia,  so  they  shouldi 
attend  to  intestinal  derangements,  some  of  which  precede 
attacks  of  appendicitis;  of  these,  perhaps,  constipation  with 
flatulent  indigestion  are  most  frequent. 

Dr.  George  Rubin  has  shown  by  some  ingenious  experi- 
ments how  a  distended  cecum  may  admit  foreign  bodies  into- 
the  appendix  that  could  not  be  made  to  enter  otherwise. 

It  is  probable  that  flatulent  indigestion  or  constipation 
with  fecal  stasis  in  the  cecum  not  only  favors  admission  of 
fecal  matter  into  the  appendix,  but  also  by  dragging  or  tor- 
sion causes  kinking  and  closure  of  the  lumen  or  other  irri- 
tation or  abrasion  of  the  mucosa  inviting  the  infection.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  our  theories  of  extension  from  intesti- 
nal diseases  in  the  light  of  the  infrequency  of  the  disease 
during  the  course  of  diarrhea  or  dysentery.  A  few  days  be- 
fore leaving  home  I  operated  on  a  young  man  of  twentyr 
kindly  referred  to  me  by  Professor  Quine,  who  had  been  suf" 
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fering  from  a  typical  chronic  dysentery  for  a  year.  The 
specimen  showed  ulceration  in  three  places  in  the  appendix, 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  colon  in  such  a  case. 

The  appendix  was  not  much  diseased,  and  the  muscular 
coats  were  not  invaded.  This  patient  was  constantly  in 
bed  and  the  return  circulation  was  favored  by  that  circum- 
stance, which,  I  believe,  prevented  more  destructive  in- 
fection. 

Senn  (5)  says,  in  reference  to  intestinal  disorders  in  the 
army,  "It  was  somewhat  astonishing  that  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  who  returned  from  Cuba  and  landed  at 
Montauk,  not  one  case  of  appendicitis  came  to  my  at  tension 
that  would  have  justified  an  operation.  It  was  naturally 
not  anticipated  among  so  large  a  body  of  men,  almost  all  of 
them  at  some  time  during  the  preceding  five  months  the 
victim  of  intestinal  affections,  that  the  appendix  would  es- 
cape infection  so  constantly.  The  climate,  the  diet  and  an- 
tecedent intestinal  affection  contracted  in  home  camps  dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Cuba  should  have,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  appendicitis,  combined  in  exciting  the 
disease,  but  such  was  not  the  case. " 

Traumatism  by  injury  from  without  or  from  muscular 
strain  is  a  cause  of  appendicitis  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases,  and  the  preventive  treatment  is  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  caution. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  mechanical  factors  that  figure  in 
this  disease  and  the  numerous  conditions  that  attend  or  pre- 
cede the  attacks,  that  no  rule  can  be  made  to  apply  in  every 
case.  It  may  seem  to  be  petty  attention  to  details  to  con- 
sider some  of  these  items  that  I  believe  are  potent  as  pre^ 
ventive  measures,  but  in  the  practice  of  our  profession  no 
one  knows  better  than  the  surgeon  the  importance  of  atten. 
tion  to  just  such  details  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  It 
is  easy  to  adyise  and  do  operations  and  in  cases  of  progress, 
ive  infection  I  believe  in  operaiioa  in  the  early  stage,  that 
is,  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  as  I  do  in  recurrent 
cases,  and  in  some  instances  after  e"en  one  attack;  but  there 
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are  people  who  will  not  consent  to  operation,  and  others  in 
whom  diabetes  or  other  contraindications  are  present,  on 
whom  we  dare  not  operate.  There  are  also  many  cases  that 
can  not  secure  competent  surgery  on  account  of  their  loca- 
tion. The  individual  case  must  be  considered  by  itself,  its 
etiology  carefully  studied,  as  well  as  any  peculiarity,  and 
treatment  adapted  accordingly.  In  one  case  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  regulate  the  habits  of  eating,  in  another  to  culti- 
vate immunity  from  colds,  or  proper  habits  of  exercise, 
while  digestive  disturbances  of  various  kinds  require  atten- 
tion in  others.  In  all  the  proper  hygienic  conditions  should 
be  secured  to  keep  the  vital  resistance  up  to  the  highest 
point. 

During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  I  have  advised  these 
measures  as  preventive  after  one  attack  in  which  there  has 
been  no  operation,  and  so  far  as  can  be  known  I  believe  re- 
currence has  not  occurred  in  over  20  per  cent  (most  of  these 
being  in  young  people),  partly  because  of  the  greater  fre- 
quency in  the  young,  and  in  part,  I  believe,  because  of  lack 
of  intelligent  co-opperation  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  cases 
not  operated  recur. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  George 
Rubin  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Brown  for  many  of  the  statistics  here 
presented. 
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ABSCESS  OF  BREAST  DURING  PREGNANCY. 

Mrs.  N.,  age  27,  vp,  Four  former  pregnancies  and  puer- 
periums  were  normal.  She  nursed  all  of  her  children— had 
no  trouble  with  her  breasts.  At  the  6th  month  in  her  fifth 
pregnancy  an  abscess  developed  in  the  left  breast,  couse  un- 
known. In  two  weeks  the  breast  was  lanced,  and  again  a 
week  later.  There  was  no  improvement  however,  the  dis- 
charge continuing.  Application  was  made  to  Dr.  Bacon  for 
treatment.  On  January  27th,  11  A.  M.,  he  made  a  large  ra- 
diating incision  above  the  nipple  and  a  counter  incision  below. 
Much  pus  removed  and  the  breast  was  drained  with  gauze. 
The  pus  was  found  to  contain  streptococci.  The  outer  part 
of  the  breast  was  aifected  by  old  discharging  fistulae. 

At  3:45  P.  M.  the  membranes  ruptured  and  at  4  o'clock 
she  gave  birth  to  her  infant.  The  delivery  was  at  term  and 
normal.  Her  temperature  reached  102.2  in  the  evening  of 
Jan.  30th,  she  made  a  good  recovery.  Her  temperature  has 
been  normal  for  two  weeks — she  has  nursed  the  baby  from 
the  well  breast.  Much  care  and  exercise  has  been  taker  in 
preventing  contamination  of  the  well  breast. 
March  10th.  A.  H. 

Case  of  Sapraemia  aucl  Probable  Placenta  Suecenturia. 

Feb.  26th,  05.,  Mrs.  A.  aet.  22  was  delivered  of  her  first 
child  after  a  labor  of  about  26  hours.  She  had  a  year  ago  a 
miscarriage  at  the  9th.  week  which  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable hemorrhage.  With  the  exception  of  dysmenorrhae 
her  health  had  always  been  good.  Her  pains  during  the 
first  20  hours  of  her  labor  were  not  frequent  or  severe.  The 
membranes  ruptured  twenty  minutes  before  the  delivery  of 
the  child.  Only  three  internal  examinations  were  made  dur- 
ing labor.  The  afterbirth  was  expelled  spontaneously  forty 
minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Both  membranes  and 
placenta  were  intact. 
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The  puerperium  was   normal  for  the  first  five  days  ex- 
cept for  persistent  after  pains  for  which   a   little   morphine 
was   given   twice.     It   was  also  necessary  to  draw  the  urine 
several  times.     During  the  afternoon  of  March  3d.  the  patient 
had   a   slight   chill   and   the   temperature   increased   till   it 
reached   104   degrees  with  a  pulse  of  130.     The  patient  had 
some  redness  of   the   throat   and  rapid   respiration.     There 
was  backache  but  very  little  tenderness  over  the   abdomen 
The  uterus  was  large  reaching  nearly  to  the   navel.     Micro 
scopic  examination  of  the  lochia  showed  diplococci   and   ba 
cilli.     In  spite  of  cathartics  her  temperature  kept  up,    rang 
ing  between  100  and  104  for  the  next  two  days.     March   6th 
at  10  a.  m.    she   was   anesthetized   and   curretted   by   Prof 
Bacon  and  a  considerable  amount  of  placental  tissue  was  re 
pioved.     Since  the  operation  her  temperature  has  decreased 
until  now  March  9th.  it  is  nearly  normal. 

We  may  explain  the  case  as  a  late  contamination  or  in. 
fection  of  placental  debris  which  may  have  been  a  succen- 
turiate  lobe.  C.  E.  G. 

SENIOR  CLASS  PROPHECY 
After  a  few  hours  of  placid  slumber  I  awoke  just  as  day 
was  breaking  and  as  I  had  promised  to  visit  Dr.  Maude  S. 
Slocumb  who  at  that  time  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  affor. 
ded  by  a  retreat  from  practice  to  her  summer  home,  which 
was  located  upon  a  conspicuous  spot  in  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Colorado,  I  made  hasty  preparations  to  catch  an  early  morn- 
ing flyer. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  morning  and  as  we  sailed  along 
the  well  nigh  perpendicular  cliffs,  the  work  of  ''Natures 
mighty  hand"  appeared  to  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  panor- 
amas the  eye  could  behold.  Some  times  these  monsters 
seemed  to  be  closing  in  upon  us  as  if  to  thwart  our  exit  and 
crush  us  in  their  stony  arms,  but  the  resistless  steed  which 
bore  us  onward  though  quivering  and  panting  with  the 
efforts,  always  contrived  to  find  the  narrow  opening  to 
liberty. 

Upon  reaching   my   destination   I   was  very  much  sur- 
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prised  at  finding  Drs,  Banks  and  J  B.  Murphy  also  regis- 
tered as  guests  at  the  Villa  as  the  summer  home  of  the  doc- 
tor was  frequently  called. 

Banks  was  practicing  medicine  at  Santa  Fe  New  Mexico 
and  had  added  considerable  avoirdupois  to  his  corporosity 
and  acquired  a  rather  dusky  complexion  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  Mexico  sun. 

Dr.  MurpLy  found  that  the  life  of  a  physician  did  not 
adopt  itself  to  his  disposition  since  nature,  literature,  hu- 
manity and  medicine,  which  are  the  four  affections  of  a 
"country  doctor"  were  not  clossed  among  his  possessions. 
He  therefore  entered  the  rank  as  a  great  financier  whose 
sole  alfection  is  money.  His  library  he  stated  was  an  inter- 
esting study  of  metallic  selections.  As  yet  the  money  affec- 
tion had  not  changed  every  thing  into  gold,  but  he  intimated 
that  the  day  was  rapidly  reaching  its  maturity. 

I  learned  that  Dr.  Gore  who  spent  some  ten  or  more 
years  as  a  Rhinologist,  had  set  sail  upon  the  foam  crested 
wave  of  permanent  prosperity  since  his  election  to  the  lofty 
position  of  option  lawyer  at  Wichita  Kans. 

James  E.  Edward  has  acquired  a  world  wide  reputation 
as  an  autlior  of  medical  science.  Since  he  drifted  from 
college  into  the  science  every  man  in  the  field  raises  his  hat 
when  his  stately  figure  appears  befoie  them.  His  recent 
work.  Leucoeytic  Abilities  can  be  found  in  any  medical 
library. 

As  time  was  growing  short  I  continued  my  journey  on 
the  Flyer  and  in  a  few  hours  found  myself  approaching  that 
city  within  whose  bounds  the  foundation  of  our  medical 
knowledge  had  been  laid. 

Night  had  already  spread  its  shadows  when  I  finally 
reach  my  destination  and  as  we  soared  above  the  stately 
court  of  our  Alma  Mater  the  situation  seemed  enchanting  in 
its  peace  and  beauty  for  it  is  now  located  in  a  grove  of  noble 
pines  through  which  the  moon  looked  down  in  full  orbed 
splendor. 

I  was  dazed  for  a  few  moments  and  felt  like  one  who 
had  drifted  into  a  strange  land,  for  the  famous   old   college 
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building  which  for  many  years  had  sheltered  the  mother  of 
ambitiori,  while  a  perfect  structure,  had  been  completely  re- 
constructed. I  was  told  by  Prof.  Dodge  who  rose  steadily 
to  the  honored  position  of  secretary  of  the  institution  that 
the  old  building  was  found  inadequate  to  recieve  the  large 
numbei  of  applicants. 

Besides  the  above  improvement  a  beautiful  example 
of  architectural  skill,  known  as  the  Quine  Memorial  in  honor 
of  our  worthy  Dean  had  been  erected.  This  is  a  magnificiant 
five  story  building,  constructed  of  Utah  granite  and  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
city.  Mosaic  flooring,  marble  sidings,  four  automatic  eleva- 
tors, two  moving  stairs  two  parlors  with  pneumatic  cushion 
furniture,  gymnasium,  natatorium,  eighteen  large  lecture 
rooms  and  an  assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1500 
will  give  you  a  fair  idea  as  to  its  magnitude  and  completeness. 

The  Quine  Library,  the  pride  of  the  institutoin  is  so  sit- 
uated upon  the  second  floor  as  to  guard  against  the  penitra- 
tion  of  atmospheric  waves  originating  from  the  "organ 
grinders  serenade." 

The  40th  anniversary  of  that  auspicious  day  when  the 
famous  class  of  1905  departed  from  the  cherished  threshold  of 
our  dear  Alma  Mater  was  celebrated  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  with  all  the  pageantry  that  a  full  matured  college  spirit 
could  exhibit.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Thos. 
Sylvester  Egan  who  fifteen  years  ago  was  chosen  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  Dr.  Emil  Levitin,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  at  the  Sherlock  Womans  College,  Dr.  Walsh, 
superficial  diagnostician  at  the  Home  of  Forgotten  Hebrews, 
Prof.  Frederick  Rudnick  senior  instuctor  in  the  College  of 
Similibus,  Dr.  Raymond  Stough  who  holds  the  chair  in  Psy- 
chiatry at  P.  and  S.  Dr.  Willheite  senior  instructor  in  sur- 
gery. Prof.  Daws  and  Livingston,  from  London,  and  many 
more  of  our  staunch  colleagues. 

A  large  muniber  of  interesting  papers  were  read  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  Dr.  Chas.  A.  Miller  whose 
academic  signatures  are  too  many  to  include  in  this  writing 
now  fills  the  honorable  position  of  Dean,  gifted  as  he  is -with 
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a  vocabulary  that  j?ives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  envey  in  all  who 
hear  him,  he  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  incidents  oc- 
curring in  years  which  long  ago  escaped  into  the  great 
realm  of  eternity,  and  as  the  last  words  fell  from  his  lips 
an  expression  remained  which  seemed  to  say. 

So  live  that  when  the  summons  comes  to  join 
The  inaumerable  leagues  of  "old  doctors." 
Who  move  about  in  that  mysterious  realm 
Of  aristocracy,  where  professional 
Etiquette  and  college  axioms  have  been  torn 
Assunder  by  the  "gnawing  tooth  of  time," 
Thou  go  not  like  our  homeopathic  friend(?) 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  of  third  trituration, 
But  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
Approach  thy  fate  like  one  who  holds  to  nature, 
And  wrapping  the  folds  of  his  Alma  Mater 
About  him,  lies  dowd  amid  sweet  memories 
To  pleasant  and  everlasting  dreams. 
(Apologies  to  W.  C.  B.)  O.  P.  Schullian, 

Prophet. 


Chicago  Eye  Ear  Nose  and  Throat  College. 

The  Annual  Slock  holders  Meeting  of  the  Chicago  Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  &  Throat  College  was  held  Feb.  10  at  the  College 
Building.  The  annual  reports  showed  a  healthy  growth  in 
all  departments.  The  old  Board  of  Directors,  Drs.  W.  A. 
Fisher,  A.  G.  Wippern,  Thomas  Faith,  H.  W.  Woodruff  and 
J.  R.  Hoffman  were  unanimously  re  elected. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Dire3tors  followed  immed- 
iately at  which  the  old  officers.  Viz:  Dr.  W.  A.  Fisher  Pres. 
and  Treas.  A.  G.  Wippern  Vice  Pres.  J.  R.  Hoffman  Sec'y, 
were  re-elected. 
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John  Payne  Browne. 


LfBKARY  NOTES 

The  following-  arfciclles  have  been  contributed  to  the 
re^cent  medical  journals  by  various  members -of  the  Faculty. 
The  magazines ia  which  these  ai-ticles  appeared  are  on  file  in 
the  reading  room  and  the  faculty  and  students  are  invited  to 
make  use  of  these  periodicals  and  of  all  the  journals  that  are 
in  the  Quine  Library. 

Dr.  M,  L.  Harris — Dangers  from  Indiscriminate  use 
Cathartics  in  Acute  Intestinal  Conditions.  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  Feb,  25,  pp  622-625. 

Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steele— Grail  Bladder  and.  Biliary-duct 
Surgery,  Annals  of  Surgery,  February. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bacon — Duty  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Re- 
lation to  Criminal  Abortion, Illinois  Medical  Journal  January. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Patton — Tricuspid  Obstruction.  Clinical 
Review.    March  pp  421-432. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner. — ^Hos-pital  Management.  Clinical 
Review  March  pp.433— 137. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Porter. —Tuberculous Spondylitis;-Tuberculous 
Coxetis.  International  Clinics.  Vol.  4.  14  Series  1905. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Butler. — Hysteria  in  its  Relation  to  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics.  Journal  of  Michigan  State  Medical^  Society 
Feb.  1905. 

Dr.  Bayard  Holmes. — The  Importance  of  An  Early 
Diagn-^sis  and  Prompt  Surgical  Treatment  of  Cholecystiiis 
with  or  without  Stane.  Medical  Standard,  March  pp  120-123. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Byford. — Points  in  the  Technic  of  Aseptic 
Operating. Journal  of  American  Medical  Association.  March 
11.  pp  779-781 

Dr.  W.  C.  Abbott, — Nihilistic  Surgeon  and^the. .Thera- 
peutic OpUmist.  St.  Louis  Medical  Review.  February. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Eisenlrath. — Subcutaaeous  Injuries  of  the 
Abdominal  Wall  and  Viscera..  New  York  Medical  Journal 
March  11.  pp469-474. 

The  Quine  Library  has  received  the  following'gifts  for 
which  grateful  acknowle  Igement  is  hereby  extended  to  the 
donors. 

Mrs.  H.   L  Tolmans,.  tw.>  books.      Dr.    Williamson,    75 
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journals,  American  Dermatological  Association  Transactions 
Massachusetts  Ge:ieral  Hospital  Annual  Report. 

The  following  hav^a  sent  us  reprints  of  recently  published 
articles.  Dr.  W.  E.  Ganable,  Dr.  A.  Jacobs,  Newberry 
Library  and  Library  of  College  of  Physicians  Philadelphia, 
Annual  reports. 

Prom  the  U.  S.  Surgeon  General  we  hare  received  the 
Voluminous  report  of  the  Origin  and  Spread  of  Typhoid 
Fever  in  the  United  States  Military  Camps  during  the 
Spanish  American  War. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

1903  Dr.  Wm.  Pitzele  paid  a  visit  to  his  Alma  Walter 
one  day  the  first  of  the  Month. 

Dr.  Pitzele  reports  a  thriving  practice  at  South  Lorain 
Ohio,  when  he  located  soon  after  graduating  Mrs.  Pitzele 
accompanied  the  doctor  on  his  visit  to  the  College. 

1904  Dr.  Martha  Longstreet  is  located  in  Saginaw 
City.  In  a  recent  letter  she  states  that  she  had  that  day 
been  called   to  attend  a  case  of  small-pox,  a  case  of    scarlet 

fever  and  a  case  of  measles. 

1901     Dr  Edna  Tnomas  who  served  one  year  as  interne 
Dunning,  has  gone  to  her  home  at  Monticello,  Iowa. 

1903  Dr.  W.  C.  Phillips  after  serving  an  internship  of 
eighteen  months  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  has  located  at 
Clarinda,  Iowa. 

1904  Dr.  Pollock  has  recently  gone  to  the  Woman's 
Pospital  to  assume  his  duties  as  an  interne. 

1904  Dr.  Ketchum  and  Dr.  Clara  Moore,  have  formed 
a  partnership  and  opened  offices  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

1904  A  recent  number  of  Collier's  Weekly  contained  a 
picture  of  Dr.  Edith  Birney.  The  picture  was  a  snap  shot 
taken  of  Dr.  Birney  iS  she  was  delivering  the  oration  at  the 
Woman's  Equestrian  Tournament,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 
We  are  now  on  the  home-stretch  and  may  we  all   reach 
the  goal.     A  few  short  weeks  and  it  will  be  all  over. 


Notes.  Ill 

Ye  editor  thinketh  that  ye  class  prophet  hitheth  the 
dope  pipe. 

Our  clinics  at  the  County  can't  be  beat,  The  clinics  of 
Drs.  Mettler,  Williamson  and  Eisendrath  keeping  up  the 
high  grade  set  by  the  others. 

State-board  quizzes  are  now  in  full  swing,  and  demon- 
strate the  fact,  that  we  are  sufferiag  from  the  germ  called 
forget  fullness. 

Hagans  was  gone  for  a  week  and  came  back  looking 
thin,  emaciated  pale  and  with  herpes  labialis,  What  caused 
it  Prank,  a  girl? 

For  a  practical  demonstration  in  illusions,  hallucinations 
and  delusions  see  Mc  Kay  or  Fitzgerald. 

Please  note  the  spruced  up  appearance  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  class.     Done  gone  had  their  pictures  taken. 

Edward  says  hemophilia  is  transmitted  through  the 
male  daughter, 

B.  C.  Dayies  has  started  buying  his  outfit.  Has  already 
purchased  a  vaginal  speculum.  Bertie.  Bertie. 

The  senior  class  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  lectures 
during  February,  by  Drs.  Mayo,  Mc.  Farland  and  Wanless. 
These  lectures  were  well  delivered  and  appreciated  by  the 
class. 

Folckemer  is  wearing  a  disgusted  look.  No  professor 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  his  name  straight. 

Prof.  "When  would  you  diagnose  pregnancy?"  Mont- 
gomery, "As  soon  as  it  happened."  He  certainly  has  us 
all  beat. 

In  attending  confinements  Lane  would  take  of  his  over- 
coat. 

Poetry  seams  to  be  a  hoodoo,  lost  both  our  poets,  Let 
us  hope  that  psychiatry  will  develope  some  before  the  year 
is  up. 

For  the  choicest  bit  of  language  ever  said  you  ought  to 
have  heard  "Shorty  Morrow"  when  he  failed  to  get  admit- 
ted into  the  pest-house.  Wallace  was  more  fortunate,  but 
then,  he  was  vaccinated  on  the  leg. 

If  Dr.  King  tells   any   more   John  the   Baptist   stories, 
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Wallace  will  have  an  apopletie  stroke.  Talking  of  Wallace, 
you  ought  to  have  seen  him  when  he  was  asked  to  show  his 
vaccine  mark.  (Keep  it  quiet,  he  was  vaccinated  on  the  leg.) 

Some  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of  being  guests  of  Searle 
and  Hereth.  A  profitable  time  was  had  in  going  through 
their  plant,  but  the  main  attraction  were  the  girls  and  the 
aphrodisiac  tablets,  (Ask  Wallace  about  the  last.) 

Prof.  What  is  diabetes  mellitus.  Fockin.  A  condition 
where  diabetes  is  found  in  the  blood,  Evidently  some  new 
research  work  going  on. 

Ask  Harry  Hoag  what  he  was  doing  opposite  Mc  Guires 
hotel  for  a  i  hour  on  Feb  22nd.     Harry  you  naughty  boy. 

According  to  Quioe,  the  etiology  of  gonorrhoea  is  wom- 
an, Why  not  exterminate  this  dangerous  germ? 

That  psychiatry  is  a  "crazy  subject"'  is  admitted  by 
every  senior.     Some  say  it  ought  to  be  in  h — 1 

"Always  in  the  way,  Tannus"  was  ousted  from  the  class 
picture  taken  recently,  with  the  result  that  the  picture 
proved  a  success. 

Prof.  Why  did  Fehlings  Sol.  fail.  Cisey.  Because  it 
was  Fehlings. 

Truax  Green  and  Co.  have  open.^d  a  West  Side  Branch 
of  their  down  town  store  at  316  Ogdon  Ave.  Corner  Honore 
St.  and  put  in  a  complete  line  of  all  physicians  and  students 
supplies.  The  store  is  well  located  and  attractively  fitted 
up. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

The  seniors  and  fraternities  have  been  kept  busy  lately 
getting  pictures  taken  for  the  ^•lUio*'  plates.  The  "Illio"  is 
the  University  annual  and  is  published  by  the  Juniors  of  all 
departments  of  the  University,  All  of  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  in  som^  way  represented  in  the  "Illio,"  and  it 
makes  an  invaluable  momento  of  ones  college  life  which  will 
be  better  appreciated,  pernaps,  in  later  years  than  just 
now.  All  the  material  is  now  in  and  a  recent  letter  from 
the  editor-in  chief  compliments  us  on  the  good  showing  of 
he  medical  department,  and  promises  us  a  good  position    in 
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the  book.  The  outlook  is  very  favorable,  he  says,  for  an 
excellent  annual,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  about 
a  month. 

Our  class  picture  is  reported  to  be  very  good,  and  in 
view  of  the  benefit  to  the  athletic  department  it  should  meet 
a  ready  sale. 

The  recent  mass  meeting  regarding  the  quizz  class  work 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  undoubtedly  changed 
the  attitudes  of  several  members  of  the  class  toward  quiz 
class  work.  At  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  juniors  in- 
terested there  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  present,  while,  of 
course,  some  of  us  are  doomed  to  bitter  dissappointment 
when  that  list  of  the  elect  is  posted,  yet  we  are  all  glad  to 
see  such  a  general  interest. 

Mrs.  Nathanson,  in  response  lo  roll  call.  "Good  morn- 
ing." 

Torren  was  called  home  by  the  severe  illness  of  his 
father. 

Schmidt  is  reported  to  be  at  home  ill. 

Movius  had  the  good  fortune  to  operate  in  Dr.  Bal- 
linger's  clinic,  upon  a  case  of  enlarged  tonsils  which  he 
had  brought  in  himself. 

Harper  takes  a  sleep  on  St  Patrick's  day  in  the  eve- 
ning along  about  the  time  of  medicine  quiz  and  is  wakened. 
SPORTING  EXTRA!!! 

On  a  midnight,  dark  and  dreary,  a  mysterious  character 
recently  applied  for  admission  to  Cook  County  Hospital  ex- 
hibiting a  broken  radius.  He  gave  his  name  as  Harry 
Goodman,  occupation,  barker  lor  a  Clark  street  pawn  shop. 
But  suspicion  points  to  this  as  being  an  alias,  for  a  stetho- 
scope, and  a  County  Hospital  ticket  was  found  upon  his 
pel  son.  He  gave  a  history  of  a  mysterious  sort  of  a  fall 
from  some  mysterious  porch  in  some  mysterious  manner 
which  resulted  in  the  fracture.  Any  one  having  any  infor- 
mation regarding  the  identity  of  the  case  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  the  authorities  by  reporting  same. 

Standard  says:  "I  am  like  Lydston,  I  am  afraid  to  climb 
up  my  gynecological  tree  too  far  as  I  am  afraid  I'll  find  a 
coon." 
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There  are  a  few  angry  ciouds  in  the  Junior  tsky.  A 
storm  seems  to  be  brewing.  There  is  also  a  faint  odor  of 
brimgtono  which  is  growing  stronger  "as  we  go  to  press." 
The  trouble  has  grown  out  of  an  unfortunate  "Slip"  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Pusey.  We  are  told  that  Dr.  P.  has  issued  about 
102  slips  of  a  malignant  character — a  sort  of  metastatic 
flunk  slip  tivitis. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

A  very  stirring  talk  was  given  by  Dean  Quine,  Drs. 
Williamson,  Davidson  and  Cutile  at  the  mass  meeting  held 
on  Friday  the  10th.  inst.  for  members  of  three  lower  classes. 
Prior  to  the  hour  ev«ry  thing  relating  to  the  mass  meeting 
was  a  profound  mystery  but  after  the  hour  the  Sophomores 
expressed  a  determination  to  put  up  the  largest  and  best 
quiz  class  that  had  gone  up  against  Cook  county  exams,  in 
many  a  year.  If  an  interneship  at  the  county  is  worth  %  2d,- 
000  (and  we  don't  doubt  the  Dean's  statement  to  that  effect) 
we  all  want  it.  Watch  the  "upper  ten"  when  they  get  to 
the  county  exam.     They  will  adopt  the  motto,   "Do  or   die." 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Evans  has  pericarditis  and  is 
at  Grace  hospital.  We  wish  the  doctor  a  speedy  recovery. 
During  the  doctor's  absence  Dr.  O'Byrne  has  held  the  chair 
in  pathology. 

Class  election  is  being  freely  talked  among  members  of 
the  class.  At  present,  we  hear  of  two  members  in  the  field 
for  class  president,  Ed  Thurer  and  Earle  Wagner.  It  is  too 
bad  that  we  can't  have  two  presidents  for,  between  the  can- 
didates, there  is  no  choice  both  being  exceptionally  good 
men  for  the  place.     We  predict  a  close  contest. 

We  were  grieved  lo  leave  that  Miss  Ford  was  forced  to 
give  up  her  studies  owing  to  poor  health.  After  a  play 
spell  in  which  to  build  up  her  health,  we  hope  to  welcome 
her  return. 

"Dodo"  and  Bund^  entertained  a  lady  friend  during  Dr. 
Dreyer's  lecture  in  Physiology,  recently.  We  fear  she  mis- 
took the  intensions  of  the  students  who  were  experimenting 
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with  one  eye  closed  (attempting  to  see  shadows  of  the  cor- 
puscles as  they  floated  through  the  small  vessels  of  the  eye- 
ball) for  she  was  escorted  from  the  lecture  room  before  the 
close  of  the  hour. 

Some  one  stuck  a  sign  reading,  "One  Lung,  Chinese 
Laundry,"  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  leading  down  to  the  steri- 
lizing room  in  connection  with  the  Bacteriological  laboratory. 
We  will  have  the  culprit  understand  that  it  takes  more  than 
steam  and  hot  air  to  make  a  Chinese  Laundry. 

Dr.  Gehrman: — Occasionally  we  find  a  man  dead,  no  one 
knows  where  he  came  from  nor  where  he  is  going.''  (An 
extract.) 

Mr.  Stearns: — "Where  is  the  orbicularis  oris  muscle?" 

Mr.  G.  M.  S..— "Around  the  eye." 

Dr.  Evans: — "Mr  Schwartz,  where  do  we  find  psoas  abs- 
cesses?" 

Mr.  S. . — "Here"  (Pointing  to  his  neck.) 

Dr.  Dreyer: — '  Mr.  Muirhead,  what  fats  are  found  in 
milk?" 

Mr.  M. : — Stearin,  olein,  palmitin  and  amylopsin." 

Quizmaster: — "Give  the  branches  of  the  pterygoid  por- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery," 

Sophomore: — "The  superior  mesenteric, — ." 

Quite  an  ingenious  "Menu  Card"  was  circulated  about 
the  class-room  just  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  eat.  Beers  got 
it  up. 

Dr.  Mc  Guire  is  a  crackerjack  on  fits. 

Even  a  doctor  may  learn  from  a  sophomore.  One  not 
long  ago  learned  that  gelatin  melts  at  60  c.  c. 

Dr.  Irish: — "Mr.  S — is  the  application  of  this  caustic  to 
a  chancre  painful?" 

Mr.  S  :— (With  emphasis)  "Yes,  Sir!" 

Dr.  Dreyer: — "Mr.  S — ,    where  is  fat  found  in  the  body?' 
Mr. — "In  the  gluteal  region." 

The  marks  received  by  the  majority  of  the  class  on 
their    drawings   in   surgical    pathology,     testify   to    their 
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ability  as  artists,  E.  P.  section  should  have  made  better 
marks  on  account  of  the  practice  some  of  them  have  been 
getting  during  pathology  quizzes. 


FRESHMEN  NOTES. 

"Baldy"  Tucker  got  a  haircut. 

Wilson-"Oh  Miss you   have  a   lot  of  gray   hair; 

hold  still,  here's  one"- 

Bill  Fortin  is  back  in  school  after  a  two  weeks  spell  of 
sickness,  sick  committee  pleasa  notice  and  discontinue  call- 
ing- 

Skwor  started  a  little  "rough  house"  of  his  own  in  the 
Chemical  Lab  the  other  day  as  a  result  of  which  Solly  Gold- 
berger  will  have  a  fire  sale  in  the  near  future. 

Who  said  tha  toQsil's  were  located,  oae  ia  no^e,  one  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  tongae  and  others  in  the  groin. 

It  was  worth  the  price  of  admission  to  the  final  Basket 
Ball  game  to  see  Conroy  generously  throw  a  basfet  for  the 
opposing  team. 

Miss  A.    Wood  performed  an  interesting  experiment  in 

the  Materia   Medica  Lab  thereby  ruining  a  beautiful   shirt 

waist. 

Ransom   had  his  clavicle  dislocated  in  the  lost  game   of 

Basket  Ball,   we  all  sympathize   with  him  and  hope  that   he 

will  soon  recover. 

We  are  willing  to  bet   dollars  to  doughnuts  that  "tripe" 

wasnotoneof  the  specimens  to  be  identified  in  the  Histology 

Exam. 

"Bilirulin"    was   eathusiastically  received  by  the   class 

in  Physiology- 

If  you  don't  believe  that  Decatur  is  a  mighty  fine  town; 

ask  Eckman. 

Spencer   started  a  fierce  looking   mustache  but  got  cold 

feet  and  cut  it  off. 

Dr.  W  -Mr.  Berry  what  is  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg- 
Berry-Three   inches  long  and  two  in  diameter,  (voice  in 

rear)  Goose  Egg. 
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SENIOR    NOTES. 

(Dr.  D.  M.  Gallie  enters  class  room  with  a  Prince 
Albert  on.) 

Voice  in  class — Where  are  you  going  to  preach? 

Dr.  Gallie— Right  here!  And  my  text  is  "What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved  from  being  plucked." 

Our  former  class  poet — W.  P.  Stone  has  again  appeared 
and  herewith  offers  a  little  dash  of  wit,  entitled: 

"AN    OBVIOUS    CONCLUSION." 

The  dress  reformers  tell  us  that  as  long  as  women  patients 
wear 

The  awful,  dreadful,  dragging  skirts,  they  can't  get  any- 
where, 

On  schedule  time;  but  any  student  with  half  an  ounce  of 
brains. 

Knows  that,  were  they  to  cut  them  off,  they  still  would  miss 
their  trains. 

Strain  is  slightly  muddled.  There  is  a  town  somewhere 
■called  Astoria;  he  has  it  mixed  and  says  he  thinks  he  will 
locate  in  "Acestoria"  and  use  Astoria  for  a  local  anaesthetic 
in  extracting  teeth. 
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Thomas  has  gone  home  for  a  week  and  a  number  of  lady 
patients  are  waiting  to  have  their  hands  caressed  in  the  old 
familiar  way. 

The  "Czar''  constantly  haunts  Spare,  we  don't  blame 
Spare,  we  don't  blame  the  Czar  but  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
class  that  a  reconciliation  will  soon  be  effected,  as  both  are- 
of  the  same  nationality. 

George  Houston  certainly  is  in  trouble;  he  has  a  boil  on 
his  neck  and  a  plate  that  don't  fit.  Cheer  up  George,  we- 
have  all  had  just  such  trouble. 

Manager  "Rusty  Eiser"  says  ihar,  he  thinks  Chas. 
McDowell  will  be  ready  to  meet  all  comers  by  the  middle  of 
May.  Red's  opinion  may  be  taken  as  the  standard  in  a 
number  of  things. 

Jerry  McSwiggin  remarked  he  had  completed  a  dandy 
gold  filling  and  it  would  be  O.  K.  if  Dr.  Dittmar  didn't  pull 
it  out;  also,  he  would  have  been  out  of  Prosthetic,  only  his 
patient  lost  his  job. 

Peterson  certainly  should  make  a  success  in  Dentistry, 
only  the  other  evening  he  took  the  shade  of  a  tooth  and  the 
room  was  so  dark  that  he  had  to  light  a  match  to  see  the 
number  on  the  Guide,  but  he  claims  his  judgment  was  accu- 
rate. 

Charles  Comer  was  having  some  trouble  with  porcelain 
inlays,  last  week;  he  said  they  were  fine  only  the  edges 
didn't  bake  quite  right. 

Marshall  says  that  one  night  last  week  "Old  Pan"  had 
a  nightmare  and  in  trying  to  beat  the  old  horse  down,  suf- 
ferred  a  severe  contusion  of  the  cuticle  surrounding  the  eye.^ 
Now  both  travel  in  the  same  harness  as  before. 

Question:  If  each  student  could  name  his  own  lecture 
hour,  would  Lancaster  be  there  on  time? 

Brainy  Bowers  (Wood),  after  fulfilling  successfully  the 
positions  of  school  teacher,  carpenter,  attorney,  notary 
public,  justice  of  the  peace,  pension  commissioner  and  a  few 
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others,  believes  that  with  the   aid   of   his   new   glasses,    he 
could  see  his  way  through  dentistry. 

Any  Freshmen  desiring  to  buy  "Boley  guages""  or  in- 
strument cases,  will  do  well  to  call  upon  a  number  ol;  Sen- 
iors. 

Why  did  Sepple  answer  Dr.  Cigrand's  question  in  Pros- 
thesis, correctly,  when  he  said  he  wouldn't  do  any  things 

McCall — after  several  weeks  of  convincing  argument 
that  he  was  a  [)late  specialist — failed  to  make  his  case  fit. 


JUNIOR  NOThS. 

The  class  of  1906  resembled  in  some  respects  the  theory 
advanced  by  scientist  that  metals  which  belong  to  the  cata- 
logue of  inorganic  substances  can  be  poisoned  and  restored 
by  antidotes,  can  be  overworked  and  refreshed  by  a  period 
of  rest. 

The  class  has  not  been  poisoned,  therefore  it  does  not 
need  antidotes,  but  it  has  been  overworked  and  is  being  re- 
freshed by  a  period  of  rest  in  the  absence  of  our  demon- 
strator. Dr.  G.  Jones,  who  is  spending  a  few  days  in  the 
"Sunny  South." 

Screw  has  been  appointed  vice  president  of  the  Women's 
Anti-Spitting  League,  wich  a  salary  of  81-00  per  month.  We 
expect  great  things  of  you,  old  boy;  but  you  should  be  care 
ful  and  not  expectorate   on    the   pavement   while   down   on 
■State  street. 

Dr.  Z.  had  the  boys  guessing,  Thursday  morning.  He 
said '  'the  Black  sheep  is  not  present  today."  Some  one  must 
have  put  him  wise.  The  class  would  like  to  know  who  he 
was,  doctor. 

Fifteen  dollars  given  for  1903   pennies.     This  sign  in    a 
drug  store  window  caused  one  of  the  juniors  to   spend   sev- 
eral hours  looking  for  a  penny  made  in  1903.    Having  found 
the  most  precious  coin,  he  rushed  back   to   the   drug   store, 
presented  the  coin  to  the  clerk,  who  with  a  smile   informed 
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him  that  in  order  to  get  the  prize  he  must  have  1903  pennies. 
Why,  this  is  a  1903  penny,  he  replied.  My  dear  boy,  said 
the  clerk,  you  are  easy — back  to  the  elevator. 

That  there  is  a  chronic  kicker  in  the  class,  there  is  no 
doubt,  whatever  suggestions  are  advanced  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class  be  objects  to  them,  he  reminds  us  of  one  of  the 
colored  brothers — a  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  who 
always  objected  to  anything  that  was  suggested  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  church.  Finally  one  old  sister,  who  had  become 
tired  of  this  brother's  objections,  when  called  on  to  pray, 
offered  the  following  prayer:  O,  Lord,  Brother  Johnston 
objects  to  everything  we  try  to  do  for  him;  O,  Lord,  and  we 
are  tired  of  it  Lord,  and  we  upon  bended  knees,  O  Lord,  to- 
gether in  one  common  voice,  ask  you  to  take  Brother  John- 
ston to  heaven.  Brother  Johnston  arose  before  the  sister 
finished  her  prayer  and  in  a  loud  voice  said  "I  object." 

Moral — He  didn't  know  a  good  thing  when  he  had  it 
signed  chemistry. 


FRESHMEN   NOTES. 

Marquis  poured  his  Watt's  metal  fifteen  times.  Hard 
luck.  Bill. 

Lockwood  doesn't  like  to  draw  straws.  He  said  it  was 
all  fixed. 

Diller  was  down  on  State  street  and  saw  some  white 
mice  in  a  window.  He  said  he  didn't  Know  dogs  were  that 
small  when  they  were  born.  And  he  is  from  the  country, 
too. 

Singer  says  his  brain  weighs  twelve  pounds.  G Now. 
Singer,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  set  aside 
about  six  pounds  for  the  special  purpose  of  absorbing  chem- 
istry. 

Prom  all  appearances  it  seems  that  when  [Pat  Poley 
has  to  make  a  plate  over  it  is  for  'i practice  only,"  but  when 
anybody  else  has  to  it  is  because  they  didn't  make  it  right 
at  first.  Did  Pat  wear  his  geen  necktie  on  St.  Patrick's- 
day? 

Does  celluloid  burn?     Well,  I  guess  yes.     Ask  De  May. 
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'  JUNIOR  NOTES 

On  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  her  father,  Miss 
Edwards  has  left  school  to  I'eturn  to  her  home  at  Prank- 
fort,  S.  Dakota.  It  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  able  to  join 
the  class  again  in  time  to  finish  the  term. 

Edward  Joyce  is  with  us  again  after  a  two-weeks  ill- 
ness. 

The  class  pictures  are  finished  and  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  All  agree  that  the  likenesses  are  exception- 
ally good  and  the  grouping  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Junior  students  were  very  successful  in  the  recent 
State  Board  Examination.  The  following  were  registered 
as  assistants:  C.  D.  Gauthier,  E.  E,  Grebel,  W.  S.  Mayhew, 
T.  J.  Peters,  J.  A.  Ragor,  J,  C.  Roesing,  M.  G.  Stahlfeld, 
A.  G.  C.  Ackermann,  O.  E.  Behrensmeyer,  George  Eisele, 
Wilbur  Grimes,  J.  P.  Lester,  J.  W.  Robinson  and  C.  E. 
Schultz. 

The  Juniors  listened  to  a  very  interesting  special 
lecture  on  "Bees  and  Bee-keeping"  by  Mr.  J,  P.  Brown 
of  the  senior  class.  Mr.  Brown  has  had  many  year's  ex- 
perience as  an  apiarist  and  illustrated  his  talk  by  showing 
a  colony  of  bees,  with  the  queen-bee,  a  hive,  frames,  speci- 
mens of  comb,  waxes  both  crude  and  prepared,    and   honey. 
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The  lecture  was  given  March  14th,  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  of  wax  and  honey  as  considered  in  the  course  on 
animal  materia  medica. 

The  final  examinations  will  occur  April  17,  18  and  19. 
Students  who  have  a  term  average  in  each  study  of  at  least 
80  per  cent  will  be  released  from  final  examination. 


SENIOR    NOTES. 

The  committee  on  special  lectures  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Laatz  and  Larson  anuounces  the  following  lectures: 

March  15th,  "Pharmacy  in  Early  Chicago,"  by  A.  E. 
Ebert,  Historian  of  the  Chicago  Veteran  Druggists  Associa- 
tion. 

Mach  22d,  "Advertising  a  Drugstore,"  by  E.  D.  Irvine, 
Editor  of  the  West.ern  Druggist. 

March  29th,  "First  Aid  in  Emergencies,"  by  Dr,  Hugh 
Wisd6m. 

The  annual  debate  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy  between  candidates  for  the 
honors  of  the  Class  Commencement,  April  26th,  was  held 
on  the  morning  of  February  22d  at  the  college  building. 

Dean  Goodman  presided  and  with  Professors  Day  and 
Gathercoal  acted  as  judges  of  the  candidates.  The  first 
speaker  was  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Larson  who  discussed  the 
question,  "Disrespect  of  the  Public  for  the  Pharmacist." 
Mr.  LarsoD  took  the  position  that  the  public  is  disrespectful 
to  ihe  pharmacist,  unnecessarily  and  wrongfully  so,  yet  the 
pharmacist  to  a  great  extent  is  to  blame  for  this  condition. 
He  should  be  educated  not  only  in  his  profession  so  as  to 
meet  the  physician  on  equal  footing  and  command  his  re- 
spect but  also  should  have  a  thorough  general  education  so 
as  to  produce  a  good  impression  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Dillow  followed  with  remarks  on  the  same 
subject.  He  maintained  that  the  druggist  must  command 
the  respect  of  the  people  by  his  position  as  proprietor,  or 
representative  of  the  owner,  of  a  drug-store.  He  must  not 
be  a  petty  shop  keeper  merely,  nor  agent  for  this,  that  and 
the  other  thing. 
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Mr.  T.  I.  Scheips  said — oust  the  "patents".  They  are" 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  use,  not  particularly  profitable  to 
sell  and  when  you  place  yourselves  into  the  position  of 
recommending  as  a  cure  for  disease  soniething  that  you 
know  nothing  about,  you  bring  yourselves  into  disrespect. 
He  said,  if  necessary,  prepare  a  line  of  your  own  medicines 
and  recommend  only  those.  However,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  your  supplying  such  proprietaries  as  are'not  of 
a  dangerous  nature  and  that  are  demanded  by  the  public,, 
but  not  with  your  recommendation. 

Mr.  Prank  Mayfield  said  that  feeing  the  physician,  i.  e.,. 
paying  the  physician  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness he  sends  you,  is  wrong  and  certain  to  bring  about  the 
disrespect  of  both  physician  and  laity. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Brown  of  the  class  and  Professors  Goodman 
and  Day  discussed  the  value  of  special  lectures  before  the 
class.  A  series  of  special  lectures  on  ''First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured," and  on  commercial  and  business  features  will  be  in- 
stituted. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  awarded  the  honors  of  the 
class  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  Larson,  valedictorian,  and  Mr. 
Guy  Garland  Dillow,  salutatorian. 

The  members  of  the  class  who  took  the  February  ex- 
amination of  the  Illinois  Boaid  of  Pharmacy  were  all  suc- 
cessful. As  a  result  the  following  seniors  are  now  regist- 
ered pharmacists:  B.  R.  Abrams,  C.  G.  Anderson,  C.  M. 
Aaseth,  A.  E.  Curtis;  M.  Indovina.  H.  J.  Staack,  L.  A. 
Dickhut,  an  1  G.  G.  Dillow.  J.  R.  Hill  pissed  for  assist- 
ant. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

George  Lenz,  "89,  has  bought  the  drug  store  of  Henry- 
Heine,  '90,  at  Halsted  and  r.9th  streets 

Otto  Porges,  '97,  has  bought  Prantz's  Pharmacy  at  43rd 
street  and  Grand  Boulevard. 

W  R.  Phillips,  '01,  is  traveling  for  the  H.  S.  McCrack- 
en  Box  and  Label  Co. 
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P.  X.  Senger,  ''04,  has  taken  a  position  with  R.  L. 
Wickes,  Evanston 

Willis  E.  Coolbaugh^  ^93,  and  Miss  Osee  W.  Dunaway 
weie  married  Feb.  22,  at  Stockton,  Kan. 

M.  A.  Shapiro,  '01,-  and  Robert  Millinger,  '05,  are  the 
new  proprietors  of  the  Rutherford  Pharmacy,  ^2d  street  and 
Wabash  Ave. 

Through  the  kindness  of  L.  O.  Breckwoldt,  '94,  chief 
clerk  in  the  Sargent  Drug  Store,  at  30  Washington  street, 
and  of  Mr,  Merz,  the  proprietor  of  this  pharmacy,  the  col- 
lege has  received  a  valuable  tile  of  prescriptions  covering 
the  years  1897,  1898  and  1899.  The  prescriptions  number 
about  15,000,  and  are  the  originals.  They  are  of  great  value 
for  class  studies  in  prescription  reading  and  interpretation, 
for  the  reason  that  this  pharmacy  being  centrally  located 
and  enjoying  an  excellent  reputation,  received  prescriptions 
from  the  leading  practitioners  of  the  city.  The  recipes  are 
safficiently  recent  to  be  representative  of  the  newer  reme- 
dies and  combinations  as  met  with  in  metropolitan  pharma- 
cies at  the  present  time. 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  '04  registered  as 
pharmacists  at  the  last  examination:  J.  W.  Drewitz,  H.  O. 
Hartley,  C.  S.  Roller,  W.  B.  Keusink. 


PICKED  UP. 

We  are  not  a  bit  superstitious,  but  how  this  piece 
of  poetry  got  in  type  and  showed  up  just  when  we 
needed  two  pages  to  fill  out  a  form;  is  a  mystery.  Keep 
your  eye  on  some  of  the  dental  students,  you  may  dis- 
cover the  writer. 

Last  evening  I  was  talking 

With  a  dentist,  aged  and  gray, 
Who  told  me  of  a  dream  he  had — 

I  think  'twas  Christams  day. 
While  snoozing  in  his  office, 

The  vision  came  to  view, 
For  he  s-aw  an  angel  enter. 

Dressed  in  garments  white  and  new. 

Said  the  angel:  "I'm  from  heaven, 

The  Lord  just  sent  me  down 
To  bring  you  up  to  glory 

And  put  on  your  golden  crown. 
You've  been  a  friend  to  everyone, 

And  worked  hard  night  and  day, 
You've  doctored  many  thousands 

And  from  few  received  your  pay. 

"So  we  want  yon  up  in  glory. 

For  yon  have  labored  hard. 
And  the  good  Lord  is  preparing 

Your  eternal  jnst  reward." 
Then  the  angel  and  the  doctor 

Started  up  towards  Glory's  gate. 
But  when  passing  close  to  hades 

The  angel  murmured  "wait; 
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"I  have  a  place  to  show  you, 

It's  the  hottest  place  in  hell, 
Where  the  ones  who  never  paid  you 

In  torment  always  dwell." 
An'  behold,  the  doctor  saw  there 

His  old  patients  by  th .  score, 
And  grabing  up  a  chair  and  fan. 

He  wished  for  nothing  more. 

Bnt  was  bound  to  sit  and  watch  them, 

As  they'd  sizzle  squirm  and  burn. 
And  his  eyes  would  rest  on  debtors 

Whichever  way  they'd  turn. 
Said  the  angel,  "Come  on,  doctor; 

There  the  pearly  gates  I  see;" 
But  the  doctot  only  muttered: 

''This  is  Heaven  enough  for  me." 
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SUBCUTANEOUS  INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL 

WALLS  AND  VISCERA. 

By  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Surgery,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  abdominal  sur^^ery  in 
the  past  twenty  years  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  without  external  signs  has  progressed  rather 
slowly. 

The  increased  number  of  reports  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  cases  shows  that  the  interest  of  the  profession 
has  been  aroused  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  especially 
during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  Up  to  that  time  a  pa- 
tient who  had  been  stabbed  or  shot,  and  who  had  some  pal- 
pable evidence  of  injury  in  the  shape  of  a  wound  of  entrance, 
received  far  more  attention  than  one  who  had  often  sus- 
tained graver  and  more  frequently  fatal  injuries,  but  who 
perhaps  had  only  a  few  abrasions  on  his  abdomen. 

The  practitioner  or  surgeon,  or  both,  were  only  too  of- 
ten content  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  "interaal  injuries"  and 
calmly  watch  the  patient  succumb  to  a  septic  peritonitis 
from  a  perforated  intestine  or  bladder.     The  same  physician 

*Repriiitcd    from  the  New    York   Medical  Journal    and  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal  for  March  11  and  18.  1905. 
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who  urged  immediate  laparotomy  for  a  ruptured  extrauter- 
ine pregnancy  on  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  symp- 
toms of  ausemia  from  haemorrhage  into  the  free  peritoneal 
cavity,  would  often  sit  apparently  hopeless  by  the  bedside 
of  a  man  or  woman  who  showed  the  same  symptoms  from 
the  rupture  of  a  spleen,  or  liver,  or  kidney,  as  the  result  of 
a  crushing  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  and  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  laparotomy  with  extirpation  of  the  spleen  or  the 
simple  tamponade  of  a  bleeding  liver  was  even  easier  than 
the  removal  of  a  bleeding  tube. 

Euptures  of  the  abdominal  viscera  without  external 
signs  are  more  frequent  than  the  combined  number  of  gun- 
shot and  stab  wounds  of  the  same  organs. 

Of  362  cases  of  injury  of  the  liver  collected  by  Edler;  in 
1885,  50  per  cent.,  or  184,  were  without  exiercal  signs  and 
the  remainder  was  due  to  stab  and  bullet  wounds.  A  sim- 
ilar ratio  held  true  for  injuries  of  the  spleen. 

Many  lives  could  be  saved  every  year  if  the  diagnosis  of 
a  rupture  of  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera  was  made  early 
enough,  so  that  the  question  of  surgical  intervention  might 
be  discussed  at  a  time  when  the  percentage  of  chances  of 
success  was  greatest.  This  is  in  the  first  six  to  twelve 
hours  after  the  injury.  As  I  will  show,  it  is  practically  use- 
less to  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  perforation  of  the  bladder  or 
intestine  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  or  to  hope  to 
compensate  for  the  tremendous  haemorrhage  following  a 
laceration  of  the  spleen,  liver,  or  kidney  after  the  first 
twelve  hours.  ' 

I  trust  that  the  reading  of  such  papers  as  this  will  draw 
the  attention  of  both  surgeon  and  j)hysician  to  this  fertile 
field  of  diagnostic  skill.  Whenever  a  man  or  woman  has 
fallen  from  a  height,  been  kicked  by  a  horse  or  human  be- 
ing over  one  of  the  abdominal  regions,  or  thrown  against  a 
wagon  pole  or  some  other  projecting  object,  or  the  trunk 
has  been  crushed,  or  soma  blunt  missile  has  baen  thrown  at 
him,  do  not  fail  to  look  for  symptoms  of  a  ruptured  viscus, 
and  give  the  patient  at  least  the  benefit  of  our  latest  obser- 
vations in  this  direction.     In  many  cases  your  watchfulness 
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will  be  rewarded  by  the  saving  of  a  life  which   would   have 
been  lost  without  prompt  surgical  intervention. 

When  I  am  called  to  see  a  case  with  the  history  of  one 
of  the  above  modes  of  injury,  my  first  thought  is  to  consider 
which  organ  can  have  been  injured.  A  practical  division 
into  hollow  and  solid  viscera  facilitates  such  a  diagnosis  and, 
by  painstaking  observation  of  the  general  and  local  con- 
ditions, a  probable  and  often  positive  opinion  can  be  formed, 
not  only  of  whether  any  organ  has  been  injured,  but  also  of 
which  particular  one,  so  that  the  abdominal  incision  can  be 
made  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  injury. 

Amongst  the  hollow  viscera  may  be  included,  in  the  or- 
der of  frequency  of  their  injury,  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tine, urinary  bladder,  stomach,  gall  bladder,  and  ureters. 
The  solid  viscera,  also  given  in  the  order  of  their  frequency 
of  injury,  are  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas. 

Ruptures  of  the  kidney  and  intestine  formed  over  60  per 
cent,  of  143  cases  of  ail  varieties  collected  by  Makins  and 
Neumann. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  intestines  have  behind 
them  the  firm  spinal  column,  and  are  separated  from  the  ab- 
dominal wall  in  front  only  by  the  omentum,  so  that  they  are 
most  frequently  caught  between  the  place  where  the  abdo- 
men is  struck  and  zhe  spinal  column.  Such  a  mechanism  of 
injury  occurs  when  the  ileum  or  jejunum  is  crushed  and 
torn,  because  the  coils  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  are 
more  mobile  aud  are  readily  compressed  against  the  firm 
spinal  column.  A  second  variety  of  injury  of  the  small  in- 
testine and  at  times,  although  far  more  rarely,  of  the  large 
intestine  is  a  tearing  off  of  the  bowel  say  at  the  duodenoje- 
junal flexure,  or  in  the  ascending  or  decending  colon  by  a 
force  which  separates  the  bowel  from  its  rather  fixed  point 
of  attachment. 

The  reason  why  the  kidney,  like  the  intestine,  is  so  fre- 
quently injured,  has  been  variously  explained.  According 
to  some,  it  is  compressed  by  a  crushing  force  between  the 
rigid  spinal  column  and  the  last  two  ribs;  according  to 
others,    it  is   the  action  of   the   force   upon   a  body  full  of 
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liquid,  which  causes  it  to  burst  (Ktister's  nydrostatic 
theory).  The  spleen  and  liver  are  fairly  well  protected  by 
the  lower  six  or  seven  ribs.  They  lie  in  close  contact  with 
these  bones,  being  separated  from  them  by  the  diaphragm 
and  lower  borders  of  the  lungs.  A  fall  from  a  height,  how- 
ever, will  allow  the  liver,  by  reason  of  its  weight,  to  be  torn 
from  its  firm  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  diaphragm. 
Similarly,  a  fall  upon  some  blunt  object,  or  a  crush  between 
two  resistant  bodies,  as  in  being  run  over,  or  the  compres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  caused  by  running  in- 
to a  wagon  pole  or  being  struck  by  some  object,  as  in  one  of 
my  cases,  where  a  monkey  wrench  was  thrown  at  a  boy  or, 
as  in  another  case,  where  a  man  was  struck  by  a  policeman, 
or  a  horse  kick — all  of  these  are  liable  to  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  spleen  or  liver.  The  organ  is  caught  between  the 
wounding  agent  and  the  ribs  lying  behind  it,  as  well  as  the 
spine,  and  so  crushed. 

The  empty  urinary  bladder  is  seldom  injured,  because 
in  the  adult  it  lies  well  wiihin  the  bony  pelvic  ring.  In  the 
child,  however,  a  less  degree  of  fulness  than  in  the  adult  fa- 
vors a  rupture,  as  in  a  case  to  be  spoken  of,  because  the 
bladder  in  children  lies  only  partly  in  the  pelvis.  In  adolts 
the  bladder,  when  full,  is  most  likely  to  tear  at  the  fundus. 
Such  a  rupture  is  often  associated  with  fracture  of  the  pel- 
vis. It  may  be  situated  entirely  in  that  portion  of  the  blad- 
der which  is  covered  by  peritonaeum,  thus  allowing  the  ur- 
ine to  escape  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  giving  rise 
to  the  intraperitoneal  variety  of  rupture.  On  the  other 
hand,  especially  in  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  it  is  torn  at 
some  point  not  covered  by  peritoneeum,  permitting  the  urine 
to  escape  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  and  even  into  the 
abdominal  wall,  as  in  my  own  case. 

The  gall  bladder,  ureter,  and  pancreas  are  seldom  the 
seat  of  injury,  because  they  are  well  protected  by  surround- 
ing viscera. 

What  are  the  pathology  and  result  of  the  rupture  of  the 
individual  viscera?  Only  the  capsules  of  the  kidney,    liver, 
and  spleen   may  be  torn  and   heal  spontaneously   without 
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symptoms.  If,  however,  a  laceration  of  the  parenchyma 
occurs,  it  may  vary  from  a  simple  tear, extending  deeply  into 
the  organ,  to  complete  pulpification. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  latter  injuries  is  a  more 
or  less  severe  hsemorrhage,  which  in  the  case  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  escapes  into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity,  and  gives 
rise,  as  we  shall  see  shortly,  to  dulness  in  the  dependent 
parts,  and  to  symptoms  of  acute  anaemia.  In  1-43  cases  of 
death  from  rupture  of  the  liver,  htemorrhage  was  the  cause 
of  death  ia  59.  In  the  kidney  injuries,  the  blood  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  escapes  into  the  perirenal  tissues,  and  along 
the  ureter,  causing  hsematuria.  In  a  small  number  of  cases 
the  peritonasum  in  front  oi  the  kidney  was  torn,  allowing 
the  blood  to  flow  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  same  group  of  symptoms  as  in  rupture  of 
the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  hasmorrhage  from  the  solid  organs  may  cease  spon- 
taneously, and  in  the  case  of  the  extraperitoneal  kidney 
lacerations  this  blood  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  be 
absorbed  and  the  patient  will  recover.  But  when  there  has 
been  a  temporary  stasis  of  bleeding  in  ruptures  of  the  spleen 
aad  liver  and  intraperitoneal  injuries  of  the  kidney,  the  pa- 
tient may  have  a  recurrence  of  bleeding  from  d'slodgement 
of  the  clot,  or  may  succumb  to  a  sepsis  from  infection  of  the 
large  quantity  of  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  the  case  of  the  hollow  viscera,  like  the  stomach,  in- 
testine, and  bladder,  the  conditions  are  even  less  favorable 
than  in  the  solid  or  parenchymatous  viscera. 

The  chances  of  a  walling  off  of  the  escaping  intestinal 
contents  or  urine  are  very  slight,  and  the  mortality  in  non- 
operated  cases  is  almost  9o  per  cent. ;  11  out  of  160  cases  not 
operated  upon  recovered  with  formation  of  fascal  ab- 
scess. 

In  intraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder,  the  prognosis 
is  fully  as  bad  if  the  case  is  not  operated  upon. 

Wnen  the  urine  escapes  into  the  general  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, peritonitis  develops  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  ex- 
traperitoneal  ruptures  the   loose   pelvic   cellular  tissue  be- 
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comes  infected  a  little  more  slowly,   but  causes   sepsis   and 
death  in  the  end. 

In  order  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  whether  one  of  the  abdo- 
minal structures  has  been  injured,  it  is  best  to  examine  the 
case  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  I  would  suggest  doing  so 
by  first  asking  the  history 

First. — How  did  the  accident  occur?  Was  the  patient 
crushed,  run  over,  struck  a  blow  over  the  abdomen,  have 
something  thrown  at  him;  did  he  fall  from  a  height  upon 
his  feet  or  buttocks? 

Second. — Exactly  what  part  of  the  abdomen  received  the 
main  impact  of  the  blow?  If  in  the  region  above  umbilicus 
in  front,  suspect  injury  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kidney,  gall 
bladder,  stomach,  and  duodenojejunal  flexure,  or  tears  of 
the  mesenteric  vessels.  If  below  the  umbilicus  in  front, 
suspect  the  small  and  large  intestine,  urinary  bladder,  and 
ureters.  If  the  main  impact  of  the  blow  was  received  over 
the  lumbar  regions,  examine  for  injuries  of  the  kidneys. 

Tliird.  -What  is  the  patient's  general  condition?  Has  it 
improved  or  grown  worse  since  the  time  of  the  accident? 
The  first  effect  in  many  cases  of  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen 
is  great  shock,  with  all  of  its  typical  symptoms.  This  pri- 
mary shock  is  of  ten  not  recovered  from  and  continues  up  to 
the  time  the  patient  is  seen  by  a  medical  man.  If,  with 
such  a  history  of  continuance  of  primary  shock,  with  rapid, 
small  pulse,  great  palloi-  of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous 
membrane,  restlessness,  thirst,  there  are  other  signs  of  in- 
etrnal  haemorrhage,  one  should  suspect  that  one  of  the  solid 
viscera,  like  the  spleen,  the  liver,  or  kidney,  has  been  torn, 
and  if  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition 
within  six  to  eight  hours  from  the  time  of  injury,  the  chance 
lor  spontaneous  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is  slight. 
In  other  cases  the  primary  shock  or  primary  syncope  is  re- 
covered from  by  the  time  the  patient  is  examined,  and  we 
must  then  depend  upon  the  history  of  the  injury,  the  local 
conditions  which  can  be  obtained  by  physical  examination 
(see  next  subdivision),  and  a  gradual  increase  in   symptoms 
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of  anaemia,  or  of  peritonitis  for   our   diagnosis.     This   class 
of  cases  will  be  discussed  more  fully. 

In  a  third  class  there  has  been  apparently  no  primary 
shock  at  all,  and  we  have  simply  the  history  of  an  injury, 
and  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  local  examination 
of  the  patient's  abdomen,  and  observation  of  his  pulse  as  to 
increase  in  rate,  in  order  to  make  our  diagnosis.  It  is  this 
last  class  of  cases  to  which  we  are  called,  with  only  the 
history  of  an  injury,  in  which  rupture  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera is  so  frequently  overlooked  until  the  symptoms  of  per- 
itonitis or  of  internal  haemorrhage  are  so  evident  that  sur 
gical  intervention  is  too  often  of  no  avail. 

Fourth. — One  should  make  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  patient's  abdomen,  because  this  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  in  making  a  diagnosis.  This  may  be 
conducted  in  the  systematic  way  of  an  ordinary  physical 
examination,  beginning  with  inspection  of  the  abdomen. 

INSPECTION. 

(a)  One  should  look  for  abrasions,  bruises  or  the  evi- 
dences of  a  traumatic  hernia,  all  of  which  may  aid  us  some- 
what in  determining  over  what  portion  of  the  abdomen  the 
greatest  amount  of  force  acted.  The  history  of  the  injury 
will  aid  us  greatly,  because  in  some  cases  the  force  acts  in 
a  circumscribed  manner,  as,  for  example,  a  man's  or  a 
horse's  kick  upon  some  one  point  of  the  abdomen,  where  it 
often  leaves  but  slight  traces.  Similarly,  the  history  of  ei, 
more  diffuse  force,  such  as  violence  from  a  ci^ushing  between 
two  cars,  or  between  the  axle  of  a  wagon  and  a  wheel,  will 
aid  us  in  determining  whether  a  viscus  at  some  distance 
from  the  abrasions  or  bruises  which  may  be  present  in  the 
case,  has  been  injured.  Following  this  examination  of  the 
skin,  one  should  take  the  next  step  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion, that  is, 

(&)  Palpation  of  the  abdomen.  First  determine  wheth- 
er there  has  been  a  fracture  of  any  of  the  ribs,  because  such 
fractures  are  often  accompanied  by  ruptures  of  the  spleen, 
liver  and  kidney.  Next  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  fracture  of  any  of  the  pelvic  bones,   especially   in   the   re- 
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gion  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  because  they  are  often  com- 
plicated by  ruptures  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  urethra.  The 
next  step  in  palpation  is  extremely  valuable,  namely,  to  find 
out  where  the  greatest  degree  of  tenderness  exists,  because 
this  will  often  lead  to  the  determination,  especially  in  the 
early  hours,  as  to  whethei  a  visceral  injury  has  occurred, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  by  the 
majority  of  surgeons.  A  second  extremely  important  symp- 
tom to  be  determined  by  palpation  is  one  to  which  French 
and  German  surgeons  attach  great  value,  namely,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  more  or  less  localized  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  especially  if  it  persists  during  a  number  of  hours  of 
observation  of  the  case.  Palpation  will  further  aid,  as  in 
one  of  the  cases  I  will  shortly  describe,  in  determining 
whether  a  protrusion  is  due  to  a  hernia  or  a  blood  clot. 

After  inspection  and  palpation  of  the  abdomen,  which 
may  have  yielded  valuable  evidence  of  injury,  a  third  sub- 
division of  this  physical  examination  consists  of  careful 
percussion  of  the  abdomen. 

By  this  aid  we  can  determine  whether  there  is  dullness 
present  in  th3  flanks  and  also  whether  there  is  any  change 
in  the  area  of  dullness  when  the  patient  is  turned  upon  his 
side.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  elicit  any 
changes  on  account  of  the  rigidity  and  pain. 

In  ruptures  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  kidney,  in  which  the  blood  has  escaped  into  the  gen- 
eral peritoneal  cavity,  dullness  appears  quite  early  in  the 
dependent  parts,  and  if  the  blood  has  not  all  clotted  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  area  will  change  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  just  as  in  an  ascites.  In  many  cases  there 
is  also  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  areas  of  dullness  of  the 
spleen  and  liver  when  these  are  torn.  In  extraperitoneal 
ruptures  of  the  kidney,  dullness  extends  much  farther  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  abdomen  than  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

In  ruptures  of  the  bladder  the  lower  part  ol  the  abdo- 
men will  show  distinctly  increasing  areas  of  dullness. 

This  sign  I  have  found  to  be  of  great  value  in   the  diag- 
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nosis  of  the  two  cases  of  extraperitoneal  rupture  in  which  I 
operated. 

After  having  made  thegexamination  in  the  order  given 
above,  consider  some  of  the  individual  symptoms,  such  as 
vomiting,  increasing  tympanites,  and  rise  in  pulse  rate;  in 
other  words,  the  symptoms  of  peritoneal  irritation  which 
are  followed  rapidly  by  those  of  a  more  or  less  extensive 
peritonitis, 

Vomiting  which  continues  for  some  hours  after  the   in- 
jury points  strongly   to   intestinal  perforation.     Increasing 
tympanites  and  a  constant  rise  in  the  pulse  rate   are  indica 
tive  of  beginning  peritonitis. 

Haematuria  with  or  without  renal  colic  points  strongly 
to  rupture  of  the  kidney  or  ureter,  especially  if  it  increases 
in  severity.  A  constant  desire  to  urinate  without  the  ability 
to  do  so  is  characteristic  of  injury  to  the  bladder.  The  test 
by  which  a  certain  amount  of  sterile  fluid  is  injected  into  the 
bladder,  and  the  same  quantity  is  expected  to  return,  if 
there  is  no  perforation,  is  so  apt  to  lead  to  wrong  results 
that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it, 

HOW  SHALL  WE  TREAT  THESE  CASES? 

If  we  have  made  a  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  intestine 
or  urinary  bladder,  the  sooner  the  patient  is  laparotomized, 
the  better  the  chances  for  recovery.  The  same  holds  true 
for  ruptures  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  Left  to  themselves, 
over  80  per  cent  of  patients  with  spleen  and  liver  injuries, 
93  per  cent  of  those  of  the  intestine,  89  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
tra and  98  per  cent  of  the  intraperitoneal  ruptures  of  the 
bladder,  will  die.  The  outlook  for  spontaneous  recovery  in 
laceration  of  the  kidney  is  far  better.  About  65  per  cent  of 
such  patients  will  recover  without  operation. 

Through  earlier  diagnosis  and  operation  the  percentage 
of  recoveries  is  constantly  increasing. 

Up  to  1890,  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  spleen  had 
been  operated  on  with  100  per  cent  recovery.  In  an  article 
written  by  me  in  1902,  the  percentage  of  recovery  in  50  col- 
lected cases  was  56  per  cent,  or  28  cases.  Of  these  28,  27 
had  been  operated  in  since  1895,     I  have  been  able  to  collect 
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110  cases  of  ruptured  spleen  which  were  operated  on;  65  pa- 
tients, or  59  per  cent;  recovered,  and  45,  |or  41  per  cent, 
died. 

In  1897  Petry  collected  36  cases  of  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tine, in  which  laparotomy  had  been  performed,  with  52  per 
cent  of  mortality.  Since  1895  I  have  found  reports  of  50 
cases,  with  23  deaths  (46  per  cent),  and  27  recoveries  (54  per 
cent  J. 

The  same  improvement  hold  true   for   ruptures  of  the 
liver.     Up  to  the  present   time   I   have   collected  46  cases, 
with  21  deaths  (45  per  cent),  and  25  recoveries  (55  per  cent) 
The  percentage  of  recoveries  after  intra  and   extraperitone 
al  bladder  ruptures  has  increased  in  a  similar  proportion. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  that  surgical  in- 
terventioD  is  called  for  as  soon  as  a  diagnosis  of  rupture  of 
abdominal  viscera  has  been  made.  The  only  exception  is  in 
the  treatment  of  ruptures  of  the  kidney,  where  the  results 
have  been  far  better  with  the  expectant  treatment  unless 
the  symptoms  indicated  operative  interferance.  Such 
symptoms,  in  the  case  of  an  intraperitoneal  laceration  of 
the  kidney,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  a  rupture 
of  the  spleen  or  liver.  In  the  case  of  an  extraperitoneal 
rupture,  the  destruction  of  kidney  substance  may  be  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  involve  one  of  the  larger  bra  aches  of  the  renal 
artery,  under  which  circumstances  the  haemorrhage  would 
continue,  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  constantly  increas- 
ing anaemia,  and  a  nephrectomy  would  be  indicated.  At 
times,  after  the  rupture  of  a  kidney  and  the  formation  of  a 
large  retroperitoneal  hasmatoma,  the  onset  of  temperature 
and  other  signs  of  sepsis  will  also  lead  to  operative  meas- 
ures. The  site  of  the  incision  should  vary  somewhat,  de- 
pending to  a  great  extent  upon  the  diagnosis  previously 
made  of  the  viscus  which  has  been  injured.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  an  internal  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  diagnosticate  as  to  whether  this  comes  from  the 
spleen,  liver  or  kidney,  or  from  a  rupture  of  a  mesenteric 
artery,  it  will  be  found  best  to  make  an  incision  in  the  med- 
ian line  above  the  umbilicus,  evacuate  the  blood,    which   is 
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usually  found  in  the  shape  of  large  clots,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  after  removal  of  as  large  a  quantity  as  can  be 
reached  with  convenience  through  the  incision,  a  systematic 
search  should  be  made,  first  of  the  right  and  left  lobes  of 
the  liver,  then  the  spleen,  and  lastly  the  hand  should  be  in- 
serted deep  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  to  determine  whether 
there  has  been  a  laceration  of  the  kidney  with  hssmorrhage 
into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity.  In  the  case  of  ruptures  of 
the  liver,  the  method  of  treatment  consists  either  of  suture, 
cauterization  or  tamponade.  In  general  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  insert  sutures  into  the  bleeding  liver,  and 
the  best  results  usually  follow  tamponade. 

Tne  Paquelin  cautery  has  also  been  tried  at  times  to 
stop  the  bleeding,  but  as  just  staled  firm  pressure  through 
tamponing  with  gauze  will  in  almost  every  case  check  the 
haemorrhage.  If,  after  examination  of  the  Jiver,  this  organ 
is  found  intact,  the  next  viscus  to  be  examined  in  the  sys- 
tematic search  is  the  spleen.  The  majority  of  the -success- 
ful cases  of  rupture  of  the  spleen  in  which  laparotomy  was 
performed  were  treated  by  splenectomy.  This  is  a  perfect- 
ly safe  and  easy  procedure,  and  consists  in  bringing  the 
spleen  forward  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  ligating  its 
pedicle  after  transfixing  it  so  as  to  prevent  slipping  of  the 
ligature.  Several  successful  cases  of  suture  of  the  ruptured 
spleen  and  also  of  tamponade  have  been  reported,  but  re- 
moval of  the  spleen  seems  the  shortest  and  safest  procedure. 
It  is  not  followed  by  any  ill  results,  since  the  other  blood- 
making  organs  seem  to  take  up  its  function.  In  a  number 
of  the  cases  of  splenectomy  for  ruptured  spleen,  glandular 
enlargement  and  a  moderate  increase  in  lymphocytes  have 
occurred,  but  were  only  transient.  If  the  spleen  has  been 
examined,  and  also  found  free  of  evidences  of  injury,  search 
should  be  made  in  these  cases  of  intraperitoneal  hsemor- 
rhage  for  injuries  of  the  kidney  in  which"the  haemorrhage 
occurs  into  the  free  peritoneal  cavity.  Such  cases  are  best 
treated  by  making  a  second  incision  over  the  kidney,  and 
either  tamponing  it  or  performing  a  nephrectomy.  It  was 
stated  that  the  incision  in  cases  of  suspected  intraperitoneal 
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hsemorrhage  from  a  ruptured  speen,  liver  or  kidney,  should 
be  made  in  the  median  line  above  the  umbilicus.  This 
statement  is  subjeci  to  modification  in  this  respect,  that  if 
there  is  strong  suspicion  of  a  rupture  of  the  liver,  the  ab- 
dominal incision  should  be  made  at  once  along  the  right 
border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  sufficient  evidency  of  a  rupture  of  the  spleen,  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  along  the  left  border  of  the  left  rec- 
tus, as  these  organs  are  far  more  accessible  to  these  latter 
incisions.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ruptures  of  the 
viscera  are  frequently  multiple,  and  this  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  during  the  operation.  In  one  of  the  splenecto- 
my cases  referred  to  below  the  bleeding  did  not  cease  after 
removal  of  the  spleen,  because  there  was  a  tear  in  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery. 

In  those  cases  in  which  we  have  evidences  or  suspicions 
at  least  of  a  rupture  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine, 
especially  of  the  ileum  and  jejunum,  or  a  laceration  of  the 
bladder,  the  best  incision  is  one  in  the  median  line,  extend- 
ing upward  from  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  should  be  opened  at  once,  and  systematic  search  made 
for  a  perforation  of  the  intestine,  beginning  at  the  ileocsecal 
valve,  and  examining  the  bowel  toward  the  duodenojejunal 
flexure.  At  the  same  time,  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
bladder  can  be  examined,  and  if  no  injury  of  this  surface  of 
the  bladder  or  of  any  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  found, 
the  incision  can  be  closed  and  search  made  for  an  extraperi- 
toneal rupture  of  the  bladder.  If  upon  opening  the  extra- 
peritoneal tissue  above  the  pubis  in  such  an  operation,  fluid 
is  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  bladder,  it  points 
strongly  to  an  extraperitoneal  rupture  and  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  until  this  perforation 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  best  method  of  treatment  for  a 
perforation  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  bladder  is  to  suture 
them  by  means  of  a  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  in  two  lay- 
ers superimposed.  In  case  the  perforation  involves  the  en- 
tire circumference  of  the  bowel,  or  there  is  sufficient  contu- 
sion to  warrant  a  prognosis  of  gangrene  of  the  bowel,  a   re* 
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section  may  be  necessary.  In  che  extraperitoneal  ruptures 
of  the  bladder,  if  there  has  been  considerable  escape  of 
urine  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  the  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  suturing  the  perforation  with  a  fine  Lembert 
silk  suture,  and  then  inserting  guaze  drains  around  the 
bladder.  When,  as  in  the  case  about  to  be  mentioned,  there 
is  a  coincident  rupture  of  the  urethra,  the  safest  plan  is  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  bladder,  bring  the  edges  to  the 
surface,  and  insert  a  drain  as  in  suprapubic  cystostomy. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  treat- 
ment of  ruptures  of  the  abdominal  viscera  does  not  differ  in 
any  particular  from  that  of  other  lesions  of  the  same  vis- 
cera, the  chief  question  being  one  of  early  diagnosis.  My 
own  cases  consist  of  two  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  in  both  of 
which  unfortunately  diagnosis  was  made  too  late;  one  rup- 
ture of  the  kidney,  and  two  of  the  bladder.  I  will  give  only 
a  brief  account  of  each  case. 

RUPTURES  OF  THE  SPLEEN. 

Case  I. — Boy,  16  years  of  age,  had  a  monkey  wrench 
thrown  at  his  abdomen  during  a  fight.  Stated  that  he  was 
struck  over  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  and  there  was  a 
slight  ecchymosis  at  this  point.  He  fainted  immediately 
after  the  accident,  but  recovered  rapidly,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital, two  hours  after  the  injury,  but  was  not  seen 
by  the  writer  until  ten  hours  after  the  injury,  when  an  im- 
mediate laparotomy  was  made.  I  found  upon  examination 
before  operation  that  he  was  extremely  pale,  pulse  96,  very 
soft;  there  were  tenderness  and  rigidity  over  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  and  dullness  in  the  flanks.  The  anterior 
border  of  this  dullness  changed  somewhat  with  change  of 
position,  indicating  that  some  of  the  blood  was  still  fluid. 
There  was  considerable  tympanites,  and  the  tenderness 
was  becoming  more  marked,  all  over  the  abdomen,  indica- 
ting a  beginning  peritonitis.  The  incision  was  made  in  the 
left  rectus  muscle,  beginning  at  the  costal  arch.  Enormous 
quantities  of  fluid  and  clotted  blood  were  removed  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  a  rupture  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
.  spleen  extending  towards  the  hilum   was   found   to  be    the 
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source  ot  the  bleeding.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  su- 
ture this,  but  were  of  no  avail,  and  splenectomy  was  per- 
formed. He  made  an  uneventful  recovery  from  the  oper- 
ation for  the  first  thirty  six  hours,  but  from  that  time  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  third  day,  the  pulse  began  to 
rise  rapidly,  and  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  recurred.  The 
autopsy  by  the  coroner  showed  a  septic  peritonitis.  The 
writer  feels  confident  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  operate 
upon  this  boy  within  two  to  four  hours  after  the  injury,  re- 
covery would  have  followed. 

Case  II. — An  Italian,  unable  to  speak  English,  was  ad- 
mitted, to  my  service  with  the  following  history,  which  I 
personally  obtained  from  his  friends:  He  had  been  ill  for  two 
days  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  both  the  patient  and 
his  friends  told  me  was  most  marked  in  the  right  iliac  re- 
gion. Pulse  was  110;  temperature  102*^,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable tympanites.  He  was  extremely  pale.  I  diagnos- 
ticated the  case  as  one  of  appendicitis  with  probable  septic 
peritonitis,  and  had  the  patient  prepared  for  operation. 
Just  before  the  latter  I  learned,  from  my  house  surgeon  that 
he  had  been  told,  by  another  friend  of  the  patient's  that  the 
condition  did.  not  start  spontaneously,  but  that  he  had  been 
run  over  two  days  before  the  time  we  first  saw  him.  Al- 
though I  felt  that  in  this  case  the  outlook  for  operation  was 
exceedingly  dark,  I  nevertheless  felt  that  there  was  a  slight 
chance  for  recovery.  I  made  an  incision  over  the  region  of 
the  spleen,  where  the  friends  said  the  wheel  had  passed  over, 
and  found  in  addition  to  enormously  distended  coils  of  in- 
testine a  large  amount  of  clotted  and  fluid  blood  in  the  free 
peritoneal  cavity.  This  was  rapidly  removed,  and  it  was 
found  there  was  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  spleen.  The 
splenectomy  was  exceedingly  difficult  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tention of  the  bowel.  After  the  pedicle  of  the  spleen  had 
been  firmly  tied  and  the  organ  removed,  the  bleeding  still 
continued,  and  seemed  to  come  from  the  beginning  of  the 
mesentery  at  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 
I  attempted  in  vain  to  insert  forceps  and  tampons  in  this  di- 
rection, and  was  compelled  to  desist  from  further  operation 
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on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  patient,  who  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  coroner's  autopsy  showed  a  tear  of  the 
mesentery  involving  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  This 
case  emphasizes  the  importance  not  only  of  early  diagno- 
sis, but  of  obtaining  as  accurate  a  history  as  possible  of  the 
mode  of  injury,  which  latter  is  at  times  difficult  in  foreign- 
ers. 

Case  III. — Rupture  of  the  kidney.  This  patient  was  a 
man,  40  years  of  age,  who  was  crushed  between  a  heavy 
packing  case,  which  fell  across  his  abdomen,  and  a  project- 
ing piece  of  iron  which  pressed  upon  his  lumbar  regions. 
When  admitted  to  the  hospital  he  complained  of  severe  pain 
over  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  was  suffering  from  consid- 
erable  shock;  he  was  moderately  pale;  pulse  100.  There 
was  a  distinct  swelling  over  the  region  of  the  left  kidney, 
and  in  place  c>f  the  normal  resonance  of  the  descending 
colon  in^the  space  between  the  left  costal  arch  and  crest  of 
the  'ilium  there  was  dullness,  which,  however,  did  not 
change  with  change  of  position  of  the  patient.  The  first 
urine  voided  after  the  accident  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
blood.  On  account  of  the  favorable  prognosis  in  these 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  kidney,  under  expectant  treatment, 
an  ice  bag  was  aoplied  over  the  left  renal  region,  and  the 
patient  carefully  watched  for  evidences  of  increasing  haem- 
orrhage. He  was  given  a  drachm  of  fluid  extract  of  ergot 
every  four  hours.  The  area  of  dullness  in  the  flanks  did  not 
increase  du.ing  the  following  twenty-four  hours,  his  general 
condition  improved  greatly,  and  in  place  of  fluid  blood  the 
urine  cantained  worm-like  clots,  which  were  passed  with 
symptoms  of  renal  colic.  The  hsematuria  graduaLy  de- 
creased; the  urine  was  practically  clear  within  forty-eight 
hours.  This  case  was  undoubtedly  one  of  rupture  of  the 
kidney  with  recovery  under  expectant  treatment. 

Case  IV. — Extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder.  The 
patient  was  a  boy,  5  years  of  age,  who  had  been  run  over  by 
a  street  car,  the  wheels  passing  across  the  region  of  the 
pubes.  He  was  seen  by  me  twenty- three  hours  after  the 
injury  in  consultation  with  Dr.  M.    L.    Goodkind,    who  had 
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seen  him  one  hour  previously.     Dr.    Goodkind  had  made  a 
diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  on  account  of  the   pres- 
ence of  the  dullness  extending  from  the   umbilicus  on    each 
side  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,    so  that  the 
entire  lower  half  of  the  abdomen    was   dull   on   percussion. 
This  dullness  did  not  change  on   turning   the   patient.     At- 
tempt to  catheterize  the  patient  was  followed  by  the   escape 
of  a  few  drops  of  bloody  urine.     Pulse  was  150,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  bowel  interfered  considerable  with  bref»thing, 
which  was  rapid  and  shallow.     Temperature  was  101°.     Be- 
fore proceeding  to  operate,  I  thought  that  I   would   make  a 
final  test  by  means  of  injecting  four  ounces  of  boric  acid  so- 
lution into  the  bladder   through   a  catheter.     The   catheter 
was  inserted  and  apparently  seemed  to   enter  a   cavity   cor^ 
responding  about  in  distance  from  the   external   meatus,  to 
the  bladder.     Pour  ounces  of  boric  acid  solution    came  back 
through  the  catheter,  stained   with   blood.     I   mention  this 
test  to  show  how  fallacious  it  may  be,  as  referred   to   under 
the  head  of  diagnosis,  and  that  not  too  much  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  it  in  a  diagnosis  of  rupture   of    the   bladder. 
If  it  had  not  been  for   the   presence   of   dullness  above    the 
pubis,  and  evidences  of  beginning  sepsis,  I   would  undoubt- 
edly have  left  the  case  to  its  certain   fatal   outcome.     How- 
ever, I  made  an  incision  above  the  pubis,    and  upon  opening 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  a   considerable   quantity   of   fluid 
escaped.     This  had   pushed   the  peritoneum   coveriug   the 
bladder  up   to   the   level  of   the   umbilicus,    and  infiltrated 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall  up  to  the  level  of   the   external 
dullness.     A  separation  of  the  symphysis  pubis  was  readily 
found,  and  a  perforation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the   bladder 
just  opposite  this  fracture  of  the  symphysis.     The   perfora- 
tion was  sutured;  no  attempt  was  made   to   correct   the   de- 
formity caused  by  the  separation  of  the  pubic   bones.     Pur- 
ther  exploration  showed  a  complete  rupture  of  the  membra- 
nous portion  of  the  urethra,  so  that  the  bladder  lay  practi- 
cally free  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  cavity  into   which  the  four 
ounces  of  boric  solution  used  as   a  test  had   escaped   was  a 
free  space  beneath  the  pubis  and   in   front  of   the   bladder. 
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The  catheter  had  never  entered  the  bladder  at  all.  The 
bladder  was  brought  up  into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen 
and  sutured.  A  rubber  tube  was  inserted  into  it,  and  the 
extraperitoneal  tissue  drained  with  gauze  drains.  A  peri- 
neal section  was  then  performed,  and  the  catheter  intro- 
duced through  the  intact  portion  of  the  urethra  across  the  in- 
tervening gap,  where  the  membranous  portion  had  been  torn 
into  the  bladder,  it  being  necessary  to  introduce  it  from  the 
bladder  outwards  (retrograde  catheterization)  on  account,  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  proximal  end  of  the  urethra. 
This  is  a  far  more  rapid  way  of  finding  the  bladder  end  of 
the  urethra,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation.  The  boy 
made  an  uneventful  recovery,  but  a  stricture  still  remains 
at  the  point  of  the  rupture  of  the  urethra,  which  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  deal  with  until  the  boy  is  old  enough  to  have 
sounds  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  same. 

Case  V. — Extraperitoneal  rupture  of  the  bladder.  My 
chief  reason  for  publishing  this  case 'is  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  necessity  for  looking  for  ruptures  .of  the 
viscera  when  least  expected.  A  Bohemian  child,  3  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  to  my  service  with  the  following  history: 
Six  days  before,  the  child,  while  its  mother  was  away  from 
the  house,  had  fallen  from  a  high  chair  to  the  floor,  where 
it  was  found  by  the  mother.  The  mother  did  not  observe 
any  immediate  effects,  and  it  was  only  after  the  second  day 
that  she  noticed  the  child  did  not  seem  as  well,  and  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  was  gradually  swelling.  When 
admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  accident, 
the  temperature  was  102.6°;  pulse  150.  The  child  looked 
septic.  Examination  of  the  abdomen  showed  a  doughy  in- 
filtration of  the  skin,  more  or  less  limited  in  front  by  the 
median  line,  and  extending  posteriorly  almost  to  the  spine. 
Downwards  it  extended  as  far  as  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
upwards  toward  the  clavicle,  there  being  marked  oedema 
of  the  mammary  region.  The  child  was  catheterized  and 
clear  urine  obtained,  three  ounces  each  time.  There  was 
dullness  over  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen  from  the  Pou- 
part's ligament  to  the  costal    arch,    merging  into   the   liver 
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dullness.  This  did  not  change  on  moving  the  patient. 
Every  symptom  pointed  to  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  into  the 
pelvic  cellular  tissue,  but  the  clearness  and  quantity  of  the 
urine  v^ere  puzzling,  and  rather  contradictory  of  such  a  tear. 
Although  this  case  also  seemed  hopeless,  I  made  an  incision 
above  the  pubis  and  found  a  considerable  distention  of  the 
bladder,  and  an  enormous  infiltration  of  the  tissues  of  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  and  right  half  of  the  pelvis  with 
urine.  Examination  of  the  bladder  showed  a  tear  in  all  of 
the  coats  of  the  viscus,  except  the  mucous  membrane,  just 
opposite  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  after  sponging  away  the 
urine  one  could  observe  how  it  escaped  through  this  pseudo- 
filter  drop  by  drop.  This  is  not  the  first  case  which  has  been 
described  in  which  only  a  partial  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder  has  occured,  the  effects  being  equal  to  those  of  a 
a  complete  rupture. 

I  was  at  first  puzzled  to  know  how  this  injury  could 
have  occurred,  but  upon  remembering  that  the  bladder  in 
children  is  almost  entirely  an  intraabdominal  organ,  one  can 
readily  understand  how  a  child  of  this  age  can  have  fallen 
with  its  bladder  full  of  urine  and  the  organ  strike  upon  the 
pelvic  brim,  opposite  which  we  found  the  rupture.  The  ex- 
traperitoneal tissue  was  drained,  and  a  number  of  incisions 
were  made  into  the  infiltrated  addominal  wall,  but  were  of  no 
avail,  the  child  dying  after  a  few  days. 

Case  VI. — Subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
This  patient  was  a  man,  40  years  of  age;  he  was  admitted  to 
my  service,  after  having  been  crushed  between  two  street 
cars  passing  in  opposite  directions.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  suffering  greatly  from  shock,  and  was  seen  by  me 
about  two  hours  after  the  injury.  A  diagnosis  of  trautmatic 
hernia  situated  over  the  middle  of  the  chest  of  the  ilium  had 
been  previously  made  by  my  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Snyder. 
Over  the  point  just  described  there  was  a  tumor  about  the 
size  of  two  fists,  which  was  tympanitic  on  percussion,  and 
which  could  be  readily  reduced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  with 
a  gurgle,  similar  to  that  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  a  hernia. 
After  this  manipulation  a  gap  could  be  found  in  the  muscles 
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just  above  the  coest  of  the  ilium,  In  addition  to  this  injury, 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  and  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
left  ribs.  The  patient  had  recovered  somewhat  from  his 
initial  shock,  but  would  not  consent  to  operation  until  the 
following  morning,  fifteen  hours  after  the  injury.  An  incision 
made  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  showed  that  all  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  attached  to  that  crest  from  a  point  corres- 
ponding behind  to  the  erector  spinas  had  been  torn  off,  and 
the  same  condition  existed  as  far  as  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  so  that  upon  incising  the  skin  one  entered  at  once 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  where  a  number  of  loose 
pieces  of  omentum  were  lying  in  a  cavity  which  had  been 
formed  through  adhesions  of  the  ascending  colon  to  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall,  thus  seperating  the  area  of  the  in. 
jury  in  great  part  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  There 
was  a  slight  contusion  of  the  ascending  colon.  The  abdominal 
muscles  showed  along  their  free  edges  evidences  of  extensive 
laceration.  By  means  of  fourteen  kangaroo  tendon  sutures 
inserted  in  mattress  fashion,  the  torn  muscles  were  brought 
down  and  anchored  to  the  gluteal  fascia  as  far  as  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  in  front,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  they  were  sutured  to  the 
shelving  edge  of  that  structure,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  Bassini  operation.  The  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery,  and  examination  one  year  after  the  injury  shows 
that  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  hernia.  This  case  is  one 
of  the  first  to  be  published  of  such  extensive  laceration  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  without  external  signs  of  injury, 
other  than  the  slight  hernial  protrusion  which  upon  first 
examination  resembled  somewhat  a  blood  clot,  and  could 
only  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  careful  manipulation. 
103  State  Street. 


DR.  GUTHRIE'S  CHLORIC  ETHER. 
A  Bit  oe  Chemical  Gossip. 
The  stain  of  an   ant  upon  litmus   paper,    olefiant   gas, 
Dutch  liquid,  "chloric  ether,"  and  chloroform  are   the   gen- 
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erations  of  modern  anesthesia.  Samuel  Guthrie,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
(b.  1782),  unwittingly  played  no  small  part  in  the  history 
of  ^this  greatest  boon  to  suffering  humanity,  and  both  his 
part  and  that  of  Dr.  Eli  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  who  first  used 
chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  in  America  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

But  the  Ives  asthma  experiment  is  another  story,  ours 
is  why  and  how  did  Samuel  Guthrie  come  to  discover  chlor- 
oform. Dr.  Guthrie  was  educated  by  his  father  Dr.  Samuel 
Guthrie,  Sr.,  of  Brimfield,  Mass.,  from  whom  he  doubtless 
imbibed  his  love  of  medicine  and  chemistry  which  he  sub- 
sequently studied  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Later 
he  located  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y  ,  and  thence  removed  to 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  order  to  conduct  a  vinegar  factory  for 
the  benefit  of  the  U.  S.  troops  stationed  there.  The  vinegar 
factory  soon  expanded  into  a  distillery  and 'general  chemical 
works  wherein,  according  to  Prof.  Silliman,  Dr.  Guntrie 
in  the  years  from  1817  to  1831  manufactured  120,000  gallons 
of  vinegar,  100,000  gallons  of  alcohol,  1,200  pounds  of 
chlorate  of  potash  potato  molases — the  first  of  the  glucose 
syrups — and  fulminating  powder  galore  with  which  he  blew 
himself  up  11  times  and  twice  almost  fatally.  Early  in  1831 
— certainly  as  early  as  May  1831 — he  turned  his  mind  to  less 
strenuous  endeavors  and  having  seen  in  Silliman's  chemistry 
an  allusion  to  the  valuable  medical  properties  of  chloric 
ether,  set  about  finding  a  more  convenient  method  than  that 
detailed  in  the  Yale  College  chemistry.  This  is  proven  by 
the  note  which  he  sent  to  Prof.  Silliman  with  his  first  speci- 
men of  chloric  ether  in  which  Dr.  Guthrie  writes,  "my  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  suggestion  in  Vol, 
II,  page  20  of  Yale  College  Elements  of  Chemistry,  that  the 
alccholic  solution  of  chloric  ether  is  a  grateful,  diffusive 
stimulant  and  that,  as  it  admits  of  any  degree  of  dilution 
it  may  be  probably  introduced  into  medicine." 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  above  quotation  that  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  not  endeavoring  to  invent  a  new  compound,  or 
discover  an  anesthetic  but  simply  to  improve  upon  Prof. 
Sillimans   method   of  preparing  the  "chloric  ether'"  of  Silli- 
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man's  chemistry.  This  is  what  Prof.  Silliman  thought  and 
what  Dr.  Gunthrie  believed  as  evidenced  by  Prof.  Silliman's 
note  on  the  subject  which  may  be  found  on  pp.  405,  2nd  Vol. 
Vol.  XXI,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  A^^ts,  wheremProf. 
Silliman  explicitly  says;  "Mr.  Guthrie's  method  of  prepar- 
ing it  is  ingenious,  economical  and  original  and  the  etherized 
spirit  which  he  has  forwarded  as  a  sample  is  exactly  analo- 
gous in  sensible  properties  to  the  solution  made  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  above  work." 

Or  in  other  words  Dr.  Guthrie  evidently  made  no  claim 
to  the  original  discovery — which  he  unintentionally  had 
made — bnt  only  claimed  to  have  invented  an  improved 
method  of  manufacturing  Silliman's  chloric  ether  by  means 
of  bleaching  powder  and  alcohol.  Nowadays'it  is'well  known 
that  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  chlorinated  lime  pro- 
duces a  more  or  less  pure  chloroform,  whose  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  to  this  day  still  called  chloric  ether. 

But  a  reference  to  Silliman's  Chemistry  (lac.  cit)  proves 
conclusively  that  Silliman's  chloric  ether  was  an  entirely 
different  substance  from  chloroform.  The  process  therein 
detailed  "the  mingling  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  ole- 
fiant  gas"  would  produce  ethene  dichloride  (Dutch  liquid) 
and  not  chloroform.  A  description  of  its  properties,  "an 
oil,  color  yellowish,  .  .  sinks  in  water  in  distinct  globu . 
les,  which  readily  run  together  .  .  partially  dissolved 
in  water  imparting  its  own  peculiar  taste.  Taken  internally 
it  is  stimulating  and  reviving;  answers  exactly  to  the  pro^ 
perties  of  ether  dichloride  of  to  day. 

It  was  this  "stimulating  and  reviving  compound,"  not 
chloroform,  that  Samuel  Guthrie  was  endeavoring  to  make 
in  a  less  troublesome  way  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  method  given  by  Prof.  Silliman.  They  both  thought  the 
discovery  opened  up  new  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  new 
tipple,  least  of  all  anesthesia.  In  the  report  which  reached 
Prof.  Silliman  as  early  as  August,  1831,  Guthrie  states: 
"during  the  last  six  months  a  great  number  of  people  have 
drunk  of  the  solution  of  chloric  ether,  not  only  freely  but 
frequently  to  the  point  of  intoxication."     So  freely  that   in 
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a  subsequent  number  of  Silliman^s  Journal,  its  editor  re- 
marks, "Mr.  Guthrie's  experiments  have  been  quite  sufficient 
and  we  ought  to  discountenance  any  other  than  a  medical 
use  of  this  singular  solution;"  This  paper  has  been  written 
with  no  wish  to  minimize  the  value  of  Dr.  Gunthries  dis- 
covery. That  he  stumbled  upon  something  more  valuable 
than  that  he  desired  to  make,  makes  the  discovery  no 
less  important.  The  nature  is  far  less  important  than  the 
result,  and  the  result  has  been  so  far  reaching  and  beneficient 
that  every  loyal  physician  should  do  what  he  could  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Dr.  Gunthrie  in 
one  of  the  Chicago  parks.  His  grandsons,  Ossian  and 
Warden  Guthrie,  have  secured  and  had  appropriately  mark- 
ed a  huge  granite  boulder  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  their 
honored  grandfather,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  Park 
Commissioners  have  refused  it  permanent  location  in  any  of 
our  city  parks.  Should  they  remain  obdurate  the  University 
of  Illinois  might  most  appropriately  give  the  memorial  a 
home  in  the  grounds  of  its  medical  department.  It  is  a  pro- 
ject that  its  Alumni  Association  might  do  well  to  carefully 
consider  at  its  next  meeting.  M.  P.  H. 


OBSTETRICALDEPARTMENT. 


Twin  pregnancy  in  albuminuric  women.  Case  98.  En- 
tered hospital  March  27,  1905.  Age  25,  3  para.  Family  his- 
tory: Father  has  kidney  trouble,  mother  died  of  Brights 
disease.  Menstruation  normal.  Married  in  1899.  Previous 
labors  1st  Oedema  2  weeks  before  labor,  2nd  24  hours,  forceps 
by  midwife.     Post  partum  hemorrhage. 

Present  pregnancy.  Last  menstruation  July  19,  1904. 
Date  of  labor  established  from  last  menstruation  April  25, 
1905.  Headache  early.  Oedema  became  marked  February 
15,  1905.  Bowels  normal.  Urine,  Sp.  Gr.  1019;  color,  straw, 
reaction,  acid;  sugar,  negative;  indican,  negative;  albumen, 
determined  with  centrifuge, 25^^;  Casts,  hyaline  and  granular- 
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Labor  records  and  examinations.  Began  Apr.  1  at  1 
P.  M.  Internal  examination  by  Dr.  Alrutz  at  12  midnight. 
Position  O.  L.  P.  Dilatation  complete,  female  child,  weigh- 
ing 41bs,  4oz,  delivered  at  1  A.  M.,  April  2.  Cord  around  the 
neck,  cord  cut  between  two  ligatures.  Hemorrhage  none. 
Internal  examination  by  Dr.  Alrutz  at  1:15  A.  M.,  mem-- 
branes  ruptured  artifically  at  2:15  A.  M.  At  2:20  A.  M., 
right  foot  presented.  The  second  female  child,  weighing 
6  lbs.  9  oz.,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Alrutz  at  2:45  A.  M.  The 
cord  was  around  both  thighs.  The  placenta  was  expressed 
by  Crede  method  at  3  A.  M.  The  hemorrhage  which 
was  considerable,  was  controlled  by  a  douche  at  118°  25 
min.  of  ergotole  was  given  hypodermically  to  stimu- 
late uterine  contractions,  1-30  grain  strychna  was  given  as  a 
h«art  stimulant.  The  patient  was  then  moved  to  the  ward- 
where  her  bed  was  warmed  and  elevated.  There  was  some 
narcosis  delirium.  For  the  first  ten  days  of  the  puerperium, 
the  patient  had  considerable  headache.  An  examination  of 
the  eyes  disclosed  a  well  marked  albuminuric  retinitis.  The 
patient  was  very  hungry  and  dissatisfied  with  the  strict  milk 
diet,  an  attempt  to  add  to  the  diet  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  albumin  in  the  urine  and  a  slight  rise  in  temperature,  so 
that  the  milk  diet  was  resumed  April  10. 

The  urinalysis,  before  labor,    showed   from   25  to   18% 
albumin  but  since  labor  it  has  decreased  to  from  only  a  trace_ 
up  to  11%. 

April  16  the  albumin  is  only  2  per  cent.  Casts  and  pus 
cells  have  been  abundant.  The  pulse  has  been  fast,  between 
100  and  130.  The  temperature  was  normal  until  April  10 
when  it  rose  to  105°  only  to  drop  to  normal  the  next  day 
where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  mother  has  nursed  the  larger  baby  all  the  time. 
The  smaller  baby  was  nursed  by  another  patient  for  several 
days.  For  the  last  four  or  five  days  the  mother  has  nursed 
both  children.  Tne  babies  have  been  kept  in  the  incubator 
and  are  doing  fairly  well.       Harry  A.  Jefferson,  '05. 
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This  issue  of  the  Plexus  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
editorial  work  of  the  undersigned.  As  heretofore,  our  aim 
and  ambition  will  be  to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  good  of 
the  college,  the  student  body  and  alumni  thereof. 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  and  carefully  consider  any 
suggestions  that  make  for  the  good  of  the  journal  and  re- 
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the  welfare  of  our  school. 

That  the  retiring  editor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Browne,  was  emi- 
nently successful  will  be  conceded  by  all,  and  it  is  our  hope 
that  we  may  have  the  same  bountiful  measure  of  success. 

Ed.  T.  Biwer. 
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The  leading  article  this  month  is  from  the  pen  of  our 
popular  and  efficient  surgeon,  Prof.  D.  N.  Eisendrath,  which 
renders  comment  unnecessary,  and  the  second  article  by 
Prof.  Marcus  P.  Hatfield,  who  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the 
Freshmen  class,'  will  prove  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive bit  of  reading. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 

The  Quine  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  department  of  pediatric  literature. 

Mrs,  Christopher  has  generously  given  to  the  library 
Dr.  Christopher's  entire  collection  of  periodicals  and  re- 
prints. The  journals  will  be  a  great  help  in  completing  our 
files  of  Pediatric  magazines  and  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  some  eight  hundred  reprints  will  be  classified  and  added 
to  our  special  reprint  collection.  Besides  these  the  donation 
includes  about  one  hundred  copies  of  reprints  that  Dr. 
Christopher  donated  to  medical  literature  during  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  following  physicians  for  copies 
of  reprints  of  recent  articles,  Dr.  W.  D.  Ballenger,  Dr.  J.  B. 
Murphy,  and  Dr.  C.  Charlock,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Health 
of  Hawaii. 

We  have  also  received  copies  of  the  transactions  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  for  1901,  and  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  society  of  New  York  Hospitals  for  1904. 

The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  the  medical 
journals:  Dr.  D.  N.  Eisendrath,  Fracture  of  the  Tarsal 
Bones,  Annals  of  Surgery,  March,  pp.  363-372;  Dr.  H.  T. 
Byford,  Comparison  of  the  Abdominal  and  Vaginal  Routes 
for  the  Removal  of  Uterine  Fibroids,  Chicago  Medical  Re- 
cord, March,  pp.  165-169;  Dr.  D.  N.  Eisendrath,  Models  for 
Teaching  the  Anatomy  and  Operative  Treatment  of  Inguinal 
Hernia,  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  March  18, 
pp.  843-848;  Dr.C.  W.Barrett, The  Mortality  of  Appendicitis, 
Journal  of  American  Medical  association,  April  15,  pp.  1180- 
1184;  Dr.  G.  F.  Lydston,  Etiology  of  the  Acute  Prostatic 
Inflamation  and  Suppuration,  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Sur- 
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gicalJournal,  March;  Dr.  L.  Harrison  Mettler,    Acute   Sup- 
purative Eneephalitis,  Clinical  Review,  April,  pp.   28-39. 

The  following  items  regarding  the  beginnings  of  medical 
journalism  will  be  of  intierest  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
medical  libraries: 

EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

According  to  Kempf,  the  first  medical  journal  published 
in  the  United  States  was  the  Neio  York  Repository,  which  was- 
continuedfrom  1796  to  1822,  and  in  that  period  was  the  re 
cipient  of  a  large  body  of  valuable  matter.  The  first  medical 
journal  begun  in  Philadelphia,  which  city  may  be  called  the 
birthplace  of  medicine  of  the-early  Republic,  was  the  i/ecZ?>a^ 
and  PhysicalJournal,  edited  by  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  in  1804.  It 
was  continued  for  five  years,  and  made  three  volumes.  Dr; 
John  Redman  Coxe  originated  and  edited  the  Medical  Museum 
in  1805.  The  next  journal  was  the  Eclectic  Repertory  and 
Analyticcd  Review  published  by  a  medical  society.  Dr.  Chap- 
man, of  Philadelphia,  organized  the  Ine  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  the  Second,  in  1820,  It  was  continued  under  this 
title  until  1827,  in  which  year  the  title  of  the  periodical  was 
changed  to  that  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
This  journal  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hays 
who  guided  it  constantly  and  judiciously  until  he  placed  the 
journal  at  the  front  of  American  medical  literature,  where 
it  is  to  be  found  even  today.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  journal  has  since  its  birth 
been  one  of  the  leading  medical  journals  of  the  world. 

The  Quine  Library  is  fortunate  in  having  a  complete 
set  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  and  also  in 
having  a  complete  index,  by  author  and  subject  of  every 
article  that  appeared  in  this  journal  from  its  first  number  in 
1827  to  1888. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'04  Dr.  John  W.  Robinson  recently  took  first  place  in 
the  examination  of  the  Montana  Board  in  which  but  14 
passed  out  of  23  applicants,  this  speaks  well  for  the  doctor 
and  his  Alma  Mater. 
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^03  Dr.  V.  C.  Birney,  Greene,  Iowa,  recently  paid  the 
College  a  visit.  Dr.  Birney  has  just  received  a  government 
appointment  and  will  hereafter  be  located  at  Ocoma,  S. 
Dak.     The  Plexus  extends  congratulations. 

'87  Maj.  J.  B.  Whiting  M.  D.,  late  surgeon  of  the  1st 
Wisconsin  Volunteers  died  suddenly  at  Janesville,Wis.,Peb. 
19th.     Particulars  are  wanting, 

'04  Dr.  V.  C.  Murphey,  Cuba,  111.,  recently  passed  the 
examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  has  open- 
a  pharmacy  at  Cuba  in  connection  with  his  professional 
work. 

'03  Dr.  R.  L.  Eldredge  has  left  Chicago  and  is  now 
located  at  Frankfort  Station,  111.  The  Plexus  wishes  the 
doctor  every  possible  success  in  his  new  location. 

'90  Dr.  John  McGuire  paid  his  Alma  Mater  a  visit  in 
April.  Dr.  McGuire  has  been  a  ships  surgeon  for  3  years 
and  expects  to  locate  in  New  York  City. 

'04.  Dr.  Francis  Deacon  now  has  office  and  residence 
at  6658  Wentworth  Ave.,  and  also  has  an  office  at  61st  and 
State  Sts.  Dr.  Deacon  has  finished  his  service  at  the  Lake- 
side Hospital  and  has  received  the  appointment  of  assistant 
instructor  in  physiology  at  the  Dearborn  Medical  College. 


ATHLETICS. 

The  basket  ball  season  has  run  its  course  and  this  has 
been  a  very  successful  one.  The  team  developed  first 
class  team  work  early  in  the  fall  and  to  this  one  thing  the 
success  of  the  team  was  due.  However  we  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  players  as  well  as  team  work  is  always  essential 
to  win  games.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  players  on  the  team  are  D-  Js.  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  the  Alma  Mater  will  be  strong  in  this 
branch  of  athletics  for  some  time,  Conroy,  Joyce  and 
Ransom  are  all  Freshies  and  well  able  to  cope  with  the  best 
of  them.  It  is  the  same  old  story  in  basketball  as  any  other 
sport,  i.  e.  condition  and  luck  make  up  over  one-haJf  of  the 
battle  and  with  the  exception  of.  the  illness  of  the  clever 
ittle   pJayer  L.  M.  Schmidt  and  a  bruise  on  the  shoulder  of 
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left  guard  Ransom,  all  the  players  were  at  all  times  ready- 
to  mix  things.  Mr.  Piroch  has  played  his  last  game  and  he 
is  deserving  of  considerable  credit  for  the  spirit  he  has 
shown  in  the  game,  Meyerovitz  may  not  be  with  the  team 
next  year  as  he  will  no  doubt  go  where  there  is  more  excite- 
ment. In  other  words  he  will  go  to  Zrexity  onutvichski  to 
hunt  Japs.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  team  was  com- 
posed of  two  Irishmen,  two  Russians,  a  German  and  an 
Englishman. 

NOTES  OF  THE  PLAYEHS  A  LA  THE  PRESS. 

Ransom  says  that  all  floors  should  be  nailed  down  so 
that  his  shoulder  will  not  get  bumped. 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Pirosh's  basket  throwing  was 
marvelous.  He  learned  this  art  by  handling  three  balls  at 
a  time. 

Scrap  iron  for  desert  is  the  war  cry  of  Joyce.  This  makes 
a  fighter  all  the  way. 

Conroy  skipped  classes  indefinately  just  to  keep  his 
"wind"  in  shape. 

L.  M.  Schmidt  delighted  the  ladies  with  his  skill  at 
guarding. 

Meyerovitz  and  Pirosh  are  not  brothers. 


BASE  BALL. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  many  of  the  boys  get  the  base 
ball  fever  which  has  not  as  yet  been  described  in  any  of  the 
text  books. 

Considerable  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  already  in  the 
game  and  Capt.  Miller  reports  many  finds.  All  of  last  year's 
men  are  still  on  the  list  and  from  this  number  a  good  team 
should  be  developed.  The  management  of  the  team  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  E.  O'Neil  and  to  him  you  can  tell  your 
troubles. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  our  boys  have  met  and  held 
some  of  the  big  nine  teams  to  a  standstill  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  little  hard  luck  we  would  have  "cleaned"  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  last  year. 

Cap.    Miller   had   not   up   to  the  time  that  this  went  to 
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press,  selected  for  a  certainty  the  make  up  of  the  team  but 
this  will  be  given  later. 

However  Hans  Wagner  the  German  Pirate  will  decorate 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  diamond  while  Avery,  Swan  and 
Conroy  will  be  the  other  beautifying  decorations  of  the  inner 
garden.  In  the  center  of  this  cast  will  be  Joyce,  with  Miller 
at  the  receiving  end.  Theobald,  the  Morton  Grove  Cyclone, 
will  nab  anything  that  comes  his  way  in  the  left  garden, 
while  Peterson,  Bundy,  Evans  and  Eckman  will  fight  it  out 
for  the  other  positions.  Bundy  is  very  fast  this  year  and  in 
case  of  injury  to  any  of  the  other  men  he  will  run  the  bases. 
Croft  is  one  of  the  best  utility  men  that  we  have  had  and 
can  play  any  position  on  the  team. 

The  schedule  has  been  arranged  and  the  team  will  play 
Chicago,  Northwestern,  and  some  of  the  other  "Big"  ones. 

The  first  game  of  the  year  was  played  on  the  LoomisSt. 
grounds  with  the  Dents  of  the  Chicago  College  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  given  below. 

Owing  to  the  cold  weather  some  of  the  best  players  did 
not  don  uniforms  but  watched  the  game  from  the  boxes  in 
the  stands.  Powell  as  yet  has  not  seen  his  way  clear  to  get 
into  the  game  but  we  will  hear  from  him  later.  The  game 
was  a  tryout  for  the  new  men  and  they  certainly  took  kind- 
ly to  everything  in  sight.  Avery  at  short,  Wagner  in  cen- 
ter and  Conroy  at  first  did  some  clever  fielding  while  Swan 
and  Miller  clouted  out  some  nice  long  ones.  Joyce  did  the 
twirling  but  could  not  use  his  spit  ball  on  account  of  the 
cold  weather.  The  Dents  were  outclassed  from  the  start 
and  the  final  score  was  16  to  3  in  our  favor. 


REGARDING  THE  MINNESOTA  LAW. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  passed  a 
law  requiring  every  applicant  for  license  in  that  state  to 
present  evidence  of  having  attended  a  four  year  course  ex- 
tending over  four  years  at  a  medical  college  recognized  by 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  By  a  recent  ruling 
of    the   Minnesota   State  Board  of  Medical   Examiners,    no 
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student,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college  which  allows 
advanced  standing  for  work  done  outside  of  a  medical  college 
is  eligible  for  the  examination  for  license.  The  ruling  affec- 
ted all  but  27  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
that  graduates  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
might  be  eligible  to  take  the  examinations  the  Faculty  has 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  advanced  standing  to  all  those 
holding  literary  degrees.  This  does  net  affect  students  already 
matriculated  in  the  College  except  those  who  expect  to 
practice  in  Minnesota.  Such  students  will  be  required  to 
spend  an  additional  year  in  college  work.  Our  graduates 
will  now  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination  for  license. 


Y.  W.  C.   A.    NOTES. 


Dr.  Mary  Hood  led  our  meeting  the  last  Sunday  in  March 
at  the  Institute.     Thei^e  was  the  usual  good  attendance. 

Dr.  Susanne  Orton  was  hostess. 

The  last  meeting  for  the   year  will  be  held  May  7th   at 
four  o'clock. 

C.  P.  S. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

A  stranger  coming  into  any  of  our  lectures,  would  cer- 
tainly think  that  most  or  a  great  part  of  the  class  was  in- 
fected with  the  Pilaria  perstans. 

Dr.  V. — "What  are  the  ear  complications  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever." 

Miss  Sherlock — "Mastitis."  And  she  a  woman  placing 
that  gland  in  that  peculiar  location.  Whiskers  will  now  be 
in  order. 

About  125  of  our  class  are  going  to  take  the  May  State 
Board,  provided  their  fees  are  paid,  and  a  few  little  un- 
pleasant conditions  removed. 

Have  Edwards  tell  you  about  his  doings  between  the 
age  of  6  and  16  as  told  by  him  one  day  in  the  hall. 
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All  students  are  requested  to  give  their  intended  loca- 
tions, as  soon  as  possible,  to  Fara,  so  that  a  complete  roll 
with  future  addresses  can  be  put  into  the  Plexus. 

How  we  all  are  looking  forward  to  that  day,  June  6th, 
Act  as  if  there  was  no  other  date  on  the  calendar,  and  why? 

That  wonder  of  the  age  Tannus,  still  keeps  on  making 
original  discoveries  (thank  goodness,  we  don"t  believe  any 
of  them).  Has  discovered  by  4  years  hard  and  arduous 
study,  a  pyosalpinx  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  a  man's  eye. 

It  really  was  a  shame  to  wake  up  Porkin  during  Dr. 
Pattons  lecture  sometime  ago,  he  looked  just  like  the  inno- 
cent babe. 

While  most  of  us  seem  to  be  candidates  for  grad- 
uation. Dementia  Buckley  appears  to  be  a  likely  candidate 
for  Dunning,  and  not  as  interne  either. 

Burgess  believes  in  every  man  boiling  his  own  water 
before  drinking.  Not  for  us  Burgess,  lake  water  is  good 
enough. 

Drowsy  Dugan  Tompkinson  reports  an  epidemic  of  vul- 
vo-vaginites  beginning  in  a  boy.  Queer  kind  of  boy  isn't  it 
Dug. 

A  student  claiming  to  be  a  senior  says  the  superciliary 
muscle  forms  the  floor  of  the  perineum.  He  must  have  stud- 
ied that  Gray  Dr.  Shaw  used  to  talk  about. 

The  senior  most  diffiicult  to  find  macroscopically. or  mi- 
croscopically is  one  Bowen  with  the  misplaced  cilia. 

Our  friend  Stearns  has  our  sympathy.  Was  kept  from 
school  recently  on  account  of  a  serious  infection  with  the 
Diplococcus  Lovitis. 

Miss  Mikelson's  latest  discovery  for  the  elucidation  of 
science  regarding  myxoedema,  is  the  presence  of  gasln  the 
urine.     Sounds  too  much  of  gas. 

As  predicted  in  our  last  news,  psychiatry  hasi  developed 
a  poet  in  the  person  of  Okerstrom, 

Dr.  King.  "Ballon  Jennie."  Dear  Doctor  she's  a  he, 
and  proper  name  is  Jessie. 
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Dr.  King.  "What  is  the  ego."  Savage.  'The  character- 
istics, of  a  dead  man  in  a  baboon."  Keep  on  Bob  and  you'll 
be  another  Darwin. 

Dr,  King  informed  us  we  were  the  best  class  he  ever 
had.  We  will  go  you  a  bit  further  and  say  its  the  best  class 
you'll  ever  have. 

Dr.  H.  — "What  is  tetany?" 

Hopkins — "A  jerky  sensation  which  the  patient  has." 

Is  that  what  they  have  when  they  are  asked  for  your 
fee,  Frederick? 

Quizmaster — "What  is  a  movable  spleen?" 

Grenwald — "A  spleen  which  wanders  from  its  natura 
habitat."     Greenie  must  have  been  wandering  himself. 

Cuthbert  is  rapidly  developing  a  love  specialist.  Has 
discovered  a  matrimonial  serum,  which  he  claims  is  a  spec- 
ific for  disappointed  love.  Is  there  any  one  in  the  class  who 
would  like  to  have  an  injection? 

Mrs.  Ann  Cannon,  the  mother  of  our  classmate  W.  P. 
Cannon,  died  March  ii7th  following  an  operation  for  acute 
intestinal  obstruction  with  liver  complications,  at  St.  An- 
thony's Hospital.  The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mr. 
Cannon  in  his  bereavement. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

This  election  business  is  getting  fierce.  The  ordinary 
"layman"  has  no  peace  between  classes  any  more.  If  some 
of  these  ward  hef^lers  could  be  captured  it  would  be  well  to 
sew  up  their  faces  without  drainage.  We  can't  afford  to 
lose  any  time  from  school  just  now  so  we  are  going  to  be  a 
mugwump  and  sit  on  the  fence  until  election  day.  So,  "Ow- 
ske-wow-wow  for  every  body."  Take  your  choice:  there  is 
an  Irishman,  a  German  and  an  Englishman.  There  is  a 
heavy  weight  and  a  light  weight.  A  long  man  and  a  short 
man.     Surely  every  one  should  be  pleased. 

But  all  joking  aside  whoever  we  choose  must  be  the 
man  who  can  represent  us  favorably  in  the  events  of  next 
year.     The  office  of  president  requires   no  little   executive 
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ability.  There  are  more  events  requiring  a  competent  offi- 
cial than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years.  He  must  also 
represent  the  class  with  becoming  dignity  and  easy  of  man- 
ner. It  is  hardly  required  that  he  should  be  an  orator  but 
it  is  essential  that  he  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly  in 
public  speaking.  And  above  all  he  must  have  tact,  good 
common  sense  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  We  prob- 
ably have  no  finished  statesmen  and  orators  in  our  class  but 
there  is  plenty  of  good  material  to  draw  from,  some  of  them 
are  up  for  office  and  some  are  not. 

Our  New  Surgery  "Prof"  quizes  us  on  the  "pharnix." 

"An  artificial  anus  is  one  that  is  manufactured."  For 
particulars  see  L.  F.  Smith. 

Sharer  finds  that  Optic  Chiasma  is  a  Common  symptom 
in  Leptomeningitis.  Yes,  its  quite  a  common  affliction. 

Robin  again.  "Dr  Brothers,  does  infanticide  refer  to 
an   adult."     Wont   somebody  please  chloroform  him? 

We  certainly  take  a  fine  picture  as  a  class.  Like  the  old 
fellow  who  came  to  visit  our  school  used  to  say.  "It  does 
me  good  just  to  look  into  your  bright  faces  this  morning. 

Now  there  is  Lawson  saturated  with  thought.  Shelly 
says,  "Thumbs  up."  The  least  said  about  the  Editor  the 
better.  Miss  Morrow  just  grins  a  little.  Dr.  Hamil,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  from  Bird  Center.  Newell  and  West  are 
dreaming.  Fomon  is  reciting  from  page  956  in  the  American 
Text  Book  of  Surgery.  Higginbotham,  distinguished  citizen, 
O'Connell,  also  distinguished  citizen.  Miss  Anderson  is  coy 
while  Miss  Yam  is  fascinating.  Miss  Reese  rests  her  head 
lovingly  on  Hanline's  manly  bosom. 

The  editor  feels  that  some  few  remarks  should  be  made 
regarding  our  friend  Howard's  face  but  to  be  honest  he 
hardly  knows  how  to  go  at  it.  Of  course  it  might  have  been 
as  rumor  has  it  that  he  was  thrown  from  an  uncontrollable 
pony  at  Lydston's  exam  and  fell  striking  his  face  on  a  renal 
stone.  It  might  have  been  a  falling  chandilier  or  various 
other  objects  but  candidly,  such  landscape  gardening  is 
difficult  to  explain. 
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We  are  very  glad  to  see  Schmidt  again  in  his  classes  and 
hope  by  next  fall  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  enter  the  quiz 
class  and  land  the  County. 

There  are  several  little  insignificant  objects  curled  up 
in  bottles  over  in  the  West  Side  Hospital  which  little  objects 
have  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  for  some  P.  &  S.  men.  Ford  and 
H.  L.  Smith  from  our  class  are  the  victims  of  the  PESTUS 
Appendicitis  but  they  are  doing  well  and  will  soon  be  back 
in  classes  again  feeling  })etter  than  for  some  time  previous. 

Torren  has  had  to  drop  out  of  school  for  this  year  to 
manage  his  father's  business  on  account  of  the  sickness  of 
the  latter.  We  regret  to  see  him  leave  and  hope  his  father's 
health  will  rapidly  improve  and  allow  him  to  return. 

Browsherhas  lost  sofmuch  time  on  account  of  a  severe 
attack  of  Articular  Rhumatism  that  he  has  had  to  drop  out 
for  this  half.  The  Plexus  extends  him  sympathy  and  hopes 
to  see  him  back  next  fall. 

Bauer  has  been  under  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  gall  bladder 
but  is  gradually  coming  out. 

Most  of  the  class  have  been  suffering  from  the  disease 
caused  by  Cook's  Bacillus,  an  infectious  exanthem  running 
a  mild  course  covering  about  three  weeks.     Symptoms: 

(a)  May  be  slight  Nausea  and  vomiting. 

(b)  Blood  stain  on  the  collar  and  lobe  of  ear. 
(c).     Finger  tip  take  carbol-f  uchsin  stain, 

(d)  Strong  ammoniacal  odor. 

(e)  Large  bottle  wrapped  in  Newspaper. 
Treatment:     Palliative  only. 
Prognosis:     Dubious-may  recover. 

While  emptying  a  fountain  pen  in  class  the  other  day, 
Willie  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  wood  sustaining  a  severe 
contusion.     Wood  sustained  an  ink  spot. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

Among  the  members  of  our  class  of  last  year  Misses 
Thompson  and  Drunzer  and  Mr.  Ahmeen  have  been  seen  in 
these  parts  during  the  past  month.  Miss  Thompson  expects 
to  return  to  school  next  fall,  Mr.  Miller  and  the  rest  of  the 
class  will  welcome  her  return.  We  are  sorry  that  she  can- 
not rejoin  the  class  of  '07.  Miss  Drunzer  is  now  at  the  Har- 
vey night  school  and  is  doing  well,  Mr.  Ahmeen  is  carry- 
ing his  studies  at  Hahnemann. 
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Mr.  Olson  is  confined  to  his  bed  at  Augustana  Hospital 
with  an  exophthalmic  goitre.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Olson 
among  us  again  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Eckley  thinks  he  would  like  to  be  our  class  phy- 
sician but  he  wisely  added  the  "if" — If  we  had  any  money. 
We  might  say  that  we  all  have  it.  (Not  the  money  but  that 
tired  feeling), 

Before  the  next  Plexus  comes  out  the  class  election 
will  be  over.  Our  advice  to  the  voters  is, — Let  the  best  man 
win.  As  far  as  the  duties  of  class  editor  are  concerned,  ye 
present  scribe  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  turn  over  the 
quill  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  as  we  are  in  a  position  to  know  his 
capabilities  along  this  line. 

We  little  knew  how  straight  we  shot,  when  in  the  March 
issue,  we  asked  Prank  Seidenburg  if  he  was  greeted  with 
"Papa"  on  his  visit  home.  Prank  was  not  so  greeted  but  it 
won't  be  long  till  he  will  for  a  bright  baby  girl  has  recently 
arrived  to  grace  the  home.     Congratulations  Prank. 

The  final  examination  in  physiological  and  pathological 
chemistry  caught  many.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  us 
were  loaded  for  something  hard  and  it  was  the  easy 
things  that  caught  us.  Well  the  subject  is  completed 
and  every  study  completed  is  a  step  nearer  the  goal. 

It  is  up  to  each  individual  to  see  that  the  class  promise 
made  to  the  Dean  is  fulfilled,  let  each  do  his  part. 

Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Cuttle  are  taking  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  quiz  class  work.  Let's  kee^)  up  our  end  and  get 
busy. 

Toxicology  replaced  chemistry  in  our  schedule  of  stud- 
ies and  the  day  on  which  Marsh's  test  was  the  feature  of  the 
laboratory  work  it  appeared  that  many  had  forgotten  their 
experience  of  last  year  with  that  test.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  glorious  "Pourth"  with  its  explosions  and  accidents. 
Mr.  Niles  received  a  very  severe  cut  upon  his  hand  and  was 
laid  up  for  repairs.  Mr.  Nathanson  had  an  explosion  in 
consequence  of  which  Miss  Hart  received  a  few  pieces  of 
glass  in  her  face  but  fortunately  it  was  nothing  serious,  yet 
Dr.  Dreyer's  record  was  broken. 
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Mr.  Lemmel  spoke  of  a  new  proceedure  in  producing 
immunity,  he  would  inoculate  the  bacterium.  Dr.  Gehrmann, 
however,  thinks  that  a  much  smaller  hypodermic  needle 
than  is  now  on  the  market,  would  be  required. 

A  rich  one  on  Richardson,  just  too  late  for  the  last 
issue  but  good  enough  to  keep.  One  of  the  boys  poured  an 
aqueous  solution  of  HgS  on  "Rich's"  handkerchief,  when 
the  odor  in  the  room  got  strong  he  covered  his  nose  with 
the  kerchief  and  told  what  he  thought.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  learned  the  cause  of  the  laughter. 

Our  class  does  possess  a  great  deal  of  class  spirit  and 
needs  only  the  proper  opportunity  to  show  it,  the  flag-rush 
not  withstanding. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 


T.  M.  Joyce  has  made  the  find  of  the  year  in  the  anato- 
mical Lab.  On  a  recent  day  while  dissecting  he  discovered 
a  coin  imbeded  between  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  The  muscles 
were  cut  off  so  as  to  show  the  coin  and  are  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  museum. 

Miss  Alma  Thompson,  of  Payson  111. ,  recently  visited  our 
class.  Miss  Thompson  will  become  a  member  of  our  class 
next  year. 

Quiz  Master.  What  effect  does  nitroglycerine  have  when 
taken  internally. 

D.  J.  It  explodes. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Dr.  Kuznik  does  not  entirely 
agree  with  Pres.  Roosevelt  in  regard  to  the  Race  Suicide 
Theory. 

Materia  Medica  Quiz  Master — What  did  you  have  at  the 
last  lecture? 

Scholar — Injections. 

It  is  reported  that  last  week  Skwor  took  his  young  lady 
friend  to  the  theater  and  to  dinner  afterward;  he  is  the  only 
real  sport  in  the  class  and  is  certainly  a  winner  with  the 
"loidies." 

Wilson.    Eat  apitezo  and  get  "Rosy." 

Reese  is  said  to  be  quite  an  artist  on  the  violin,  he  says 
he  can  play  the  spermatic  cord. 
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SENIOR  NOTES 

The  Seniors  are  busy,  at  present,  plugging  for  exams, 
paying  tuition,  getting  a  list  of  friends  to  send  their  invi- 
tations to,  and  last,  but  not  least  wondering  where  they  will 
hang  up  their  name  with  the  D.  D.  S.  attached,  so  that  at 
least  a  few  of  the  suffering  and  unsuspecting  public  may 
come  and  have  their  wants  attended  and  thus  help  us  to  eke 
out  an  existence,  for  at  least  a  few  years. 

We  missed  the  jolly  face  and  pleasant  smile  of  Dr.  Gal- 
lie  this  morning  who  was  called  home  to  pay  one  of  the 
saddest  tributes  that  comes  to  us  in  this  world  of  trouble, 
that  of  the  burial  of  his  father.  Dr.  Gallie  has  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

Wonderful  is  the  "Coq  talk"  of  the  worthy  senior — how 
is  this? 

Thomas  made  a  bridge  and  of  course,  the  model  cracked 
and  the  bridge  didn't  fit,  but  Tommie  convinced  his  patient 
that  her  teeth  had  changed  position,  since  taking  the  im- 
pression but  a  few  short  hours  before  and  yet  they  wonder 
why  it  takes  such  an  indefinite  time  to  move  a  tooth  a  frac- 
tion of  a  millimeter  with  a  modern  orthodontia  appliance. 
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Dr.  Cook,like  Fatty  Felix, sprung  a  surprise  on  the  Flipp 
boys,  and  by  the  drooping  mouths  and  hollow  eyes,  some 
of  them  are  doing  a  little  serious  thinking. 

A.  L.  Wood — Teacher  please  may  I  be  excused? 

W.  F.  Stone  today  gave  us  a  practical  demonstration 
of  the  little  drama  entitled,  "To  Have  and  To  Hold,"  or  that 
is  how  it  looked  to  the  bystanders. 

R.  R.  Raines  is  giviag  prescriptions  for  a  "corn  cure" 
to  the  different  members  of  the  class  for  a  souvenier — these 
are  worth  having  and  Stonwall  Jackson  Ramsey  is  locking 
for  some  one  with  a  hair  restorer. 

Schroeder  is  back  at  his  post  again  making  the  fire  fly 
out  of  gold  fillings. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Mr.  Howard  for  the 
following  poetry  which  amply  illustrates  the  end  of  our  col- 
lege days,  and  shows  us  that  the  old  gentleman  has  some  of 
the  finer  sentiments  of  life  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  class 
tender  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

THE  SENIORS  FAREWELL, 
Our  College  days  will  soon  be  finished. 

The  happiest  days  we've  ever  passed; 
We  soon  will  come  to  the  time  of  parting 

And  on  our  merits  will  be  cast. 
Dear  comrades,  think!  Shall  we  be  ready 

To  meet  the  public  and  its  gaze? 
Or  have  we  courage  of  the  faithful, 

Who  have  always  had, the  teachers'  praise. 
We  must  till  our  lamp  of  duty 
With  the  oil  of  purest  love; 
And  let  our  conscience  ever  guide  us 
Toward  that  goal  which  lies  above. 

All  the  ages  cast  their  shadows 

On  the  glimmering  walls  of  fame, 
And  remind  us,  if  we  will  it. 

We  can  add  another  name. 
Our  history's  past  is  now  before  us, 

The  light  of  experience  is  shining  still; 
Let  all  whose  duties  lie  before  them 

Be  guided  by  the  power  of  Will. 
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Deeds  of  kindness  will  not  perish, 

Words  of  love  will  never  die; 
Let  our  deeds  be  good  and  noble 

And  our  aspirations  high. 

Our  lives  will  be  just  what  we  make  them 

For  the  better  or  the  worse; 
A  life  that's  full  of  deeds  of  honor 

Is  better  than  gold  that's  in  the  purse. 

Success  will  come  to  the  deserving — 
To  him  who  makes  an  effort  strong! 

Rise  up,  my  comrades,  and  be  doing, 
While  the  daylight  still  is  on. 

Our  college  days  will  soon  be  ended, 

And  we  must  bid  our  last  adieu. 
But  in  parting  we  ask  God's  blessing 

And  your  friendship  ever  true. 

Worthy  Dean  and  kind  professors. 

We  owe  you  all  a  debt  of  love; 
And  by  God's  grace  and  our  endeavor, 

We'll  meet  again  in  heaven  above. 

C.  K.  Howard. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

Desser,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Cook,  has  discovered 
the  bacillus  of  sticktoitiveness.  He  has  been  very  studious 
since  the  first  spring  day,  and  states  with  the  aid  of  this 
new  germ,  he  is  making  a  grand  stand  finish  in  his  technic 
work. 

Screw  has  utterly  failed  in  organizing  the  base  ball 
team.  He  possibly  would  have  had  better  success  in  his 
efforts  had  the  student  body  sustained  him  financially. 

Wright  goes  about  his  work  quietly,  [silently,  with  a 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes,  as  if  he  hardly  saw  what  was  pas- 
sing around  him  or  if  he  had  neither  hope,  ambition  nor  care 
in  life  to  become  a  Senior.  Yet — he  states  Dr.  Jones  passed 
on  his  technic  work. 

Mason,  in  relating  his  experiences  of  last  summer,  said 
he  traveled  for  three  days  down  in  Michigan  selling  maps 
and  on  the  third  day  he  was  bitten  by  a  dog  three  times; 
his  bike  gave  down  three  times,  he  had  to  walk  three  miles 
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to  nearest  station  and  landed  at  home  on  the  third  of  July — 
on  train  number  three — with  three  cents  in  his  pocket. 

Gill  was  in  the  map  business;  he  had  better  success  than 
Mason  and  claims  the  distinction  of  selling  a  Chinaman  a 
map,  to  sell  him  the  map '  he  informed  the  Chinaman  that 
the  little  red  dots  on  the  map  represented  places  where  Chi- 
nese laundries  were  to  be  located. 

The  Plexus  v/ould  like  to  know  if  Helmick  was  in  the 
map  business. 

Dr  Wimmer  has  removed  that  obtusive  growth  which 
started  on  his  upper  lip  two  or  three  months  ago.  Of 
course  Madge  will  now  be  able  to  recognize  him  most  read- 
ily. 

Brainy   Bowers  had   an   awful  dream  the  night  before 

last — thought  he  was  asked  to  take  Dr.  Cigrand's  place  but 
woke  up  just  in  time. 

Taylor  is  studying  the  gospel,  on  the  side — let  us  all 
unite  in  singing  hymn  233,  while  Brother  Walker  takes  up 
the  collection. 

Dr.  Ilolden  is  growing  a  most  beautiful  pair  of  barn- 
sides. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES. 

It  is  getting  along  about  the  time  the  exams  commence 
and  so  it  is  time  for  us  to  plug,  because  we  want  to  see  you 
all  with  us  next  year.  You  know  next  year  we  can  wear 
side  whiskers. 

We  guess  our  base-ball  team  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
have  some  good  material  in  the  school. 

Next  year,  boys,  lets  do  better.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  can't  have  a  base  ball  team  that  can  run  up  as  big  a  score 
as  our  foot  ball  team  did  last  year. 

Foley  says  a  man  can  not  be  a  Dentist  without  keeping 
his  plaster  knife  clean.  Probably  Pat  has  found  by  this 
time   that  it  takes  other  qualities  too. 

Watch  for  Wheeler  and  his  white  sweater,  Exams  will 
soon  begin. 

In  a  recent  mix  up  it  now  shows  that  there  are  a  few 
babies  in  our  class.  We  hope  that  by  nexb  year  some  of 
this  "babyism"  will  have  disappeared.     Wear  it  if  it  fits. 

Lescher  must  have  been  stuck  on  the  girl,  as  he  left 
the  bunch  and  went  back  to  see  her. 
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deeper  parts  through  the  epidermis.     Pressure  by  the  dias- 
cope  does  not  make  them  disappear. 

3.  Alteration  in  the  circulation  of  the  vascular  cutis.  More 
important  changes  of  color  are  produced  by  alteration  of 
circulation  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
anemia  and  especially  hyperemia.  The  first  one  is  naturally 
noticeable  only  on  places  normally  richly  endowed  with 
blood  vessels  as  the  lips  and  the  conjunctiva;  in  them  the 
anemia  is  marked  by  the  lack  of  bright  color.  Hyperemia. 
on  the  contrary,  is  noticeable  everywhere  on  the  skin.  It 
is  distinguished  from  other  macular  lesions  that  it  disap- 
pears on  pressure. 

The  epidermis  and  cutis  are  normally  transparent,  and 
as  the  cutis  is  normally  anemic  the  light-rays  are  reflected 
from  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  normal  skin  has  there- 
fore a  white  color,  but  as  soon  as  the  vascular  cutis  becomes 
hyperemic  the  white  color  changes  into  pink  and  red  The 
scale  of  color  changes  in  different  degrees  from  bright  pink 
to  intense  red  or  blue,  according  to  the  fullness  and  rapidity 
of  the  capillary  stream.  In  the  beginning  of  arterial  hyp- 
eremia the  blood  vessels  are  not  as  yet  distended  to  their  ut- 
most, the  red  blood  color  is  therefore  still  mixed  with  the 
white  color  of  the  skin.  But  the  lon^^er  the  hyperemia  lasts 
and  the  stronger  it  is,  the  more  intense  the  pink  and  the 
more  it  goes  into  red.  With  the  decrease  of  the  hyperemia 
appears  a  tinge  of  blue  (the  active  hyperemia  becomes  pas- 
sive) which  changes  the  color  into  a  bluish  red.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  change  of  color  there  is  also  a  change  of  the 
form  of  the  macules.  At  the  beginning  the  hyperamic  spot 
is  more  diffuse  without  sharp  margin,  the  spots  are  ill  de- 
fined and  pass  over  gradually  into  the  healthy  skin.  Hyp- 
eremia of  this  kind  we  can  see  in  flea-bites;  diffuse  bright 
pink  in  the  closest  proximity  of  the  flea-bite- wheal,  ill  de- 
fined small  spots  in  the  vicinity.  The  same  we  can  observe 
in  every  acute  inflammation  especially  in  the  proximity  of 
papules,  vesicles  and  pustules;  a  smaller  or  larger  surround- 
ing ring  of  diffuse  bright  pink  (areola  or  halo)  gradually 
loosing  itself  into  the  normal  skin.  The  lack  of  a  well  de- 
fined margin  is  therefore  the  characteristic  of  acute   hyper- 
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emia.  In  hyperemia  of  longer  standing  the  margins  become 
sharper.  The  capillaries  which  had  to  stand  the  first  rush 
of  the  arterial  blood  wave  are  becoming  more  distended  and 
thus  release  the  capillaries  of  the  neighboring  regions 
which  can  now  return  to  their  normal  anemic  state.  The 
hyperemic  patch  as  well  as  the  areola  around  papules  and 
pustules  become  smaller  but  more  intense  and  of  sharper 
outlines.  In  the  hypertrophic  lesions,  (psoriasis,  seborr- 
hoic  eczema,  lichen  planus,  syphilis,  etc.)  the  'hyperemia  is 
not  acute  even  in  the  beginning.  The  patches  have  there- 
fore well  defined  margins  from  the  very  beginning.  So  we 
see  how  the  change  in  color  and  form  furnishes  us  means  to 
recognize  the  acuteness  and  the  chronicity  of  inflammatory 
processes.  It  enables  us  also  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  and 
the  strength  of  our  therapeutical  applications,  for  from  the 
changes  of  the  hyperemia  we  can  see  whether  our  treatment 
is  followed  by  desirable  results.  There  is  still  another  fact 
to  consider  in  the  red  color  of  hyperemia,  namely  whether 
it  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  appears  to 
come  from  the  deeper  strata.  In  chronic  inflammatory  in- 
filtrations (psoriasis)  the  hyperemic  capillaries  lie  on  the 
top  of  the  elongated  papillae  reaching  far  up  in  the  epider- 
mic layer.  The  red  color  seems  there  to  be  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  the  skin  and  makes  the  impression  of  a  coat 
of  paint  spi*ead  on  the  surface,  while  in  granulations,  as 
lupus,  syphilis,  etc.,  the  capillaries  pass  quite  uniformally 
through  the  masses  of  the  cellular  infiltrations  in  thecorium 
and  connective  tissue  and  the  red  color  comes  therefore  from 
the  deeper  strata  making  the  impression  of  a  translucent 
varnish.  The  experienced  dermatologist  will  often  make 
the  diagnosis  '-syphilis"  at  the  first  sight  from  the  varnish 
like  appearance  of  the  color  of  the  papules. 

4.  Hemorrhage.  The  exit  of  blood  from  the  blood  ves- 
sels may,  as  we  know  from  General  Pathology,  be  accomp- 
lished in  two  ways,  either  by  diapedesis  that  is  the  passage 
of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  the  plasma  through  the  un- 
ruptured walls  of  capillaries  and  minute  veins,  or  by  rhexis, 
tha^  is    hemorrhage  in  consequence  of  tears  m  the  vascular 
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walls,  of  ruptures  in  the  blood  vessels.  Which  of  these 
mechanisms  plays  its  part  in  the  hemorrhages  of  the  skin 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  since  some  well  known  authorities 
claim  that  every  cutaneous  hemorrhage,  even  of  non  trau- 
matic nature,  in  the  so  called  purpuric  diseases  are  caused 
by  ruptures  in  the  skin  vessels,  produced  by  degenerative 
changes  in  the  blood  vessel  walls.  Be  it  as  it  may,  there 
are  always  anatomical  changes  in  the  bloodvessel  walls,  like 
hyaline  degeneration  or  swelling  and  hyperplasia  of  the 
endothelium,  which  make  a  mechanic  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  vessel  wall  or  an  extravasation  of  blood  corpuscles 
through  the  unruptured  vessel  wall  possible. 

Clinically  we  can  distinguish  the  hemorrhages  of  the 
skin  from  hyperemia  on  one  hand  and  angioma  on  the  other 
by  the  fact  that  their  red  color  does  not  disappear  under  the 
pressure  of  the  diascope,  the  hemorrhage  cannot  escape  and 
remains  in  the  tissue,  at  most — through  emptying  of  the 
blood  vessels — becomes  a  shade  lighter.  By  this  method  of 
pressure  with  the  diascope  one  can  discover  small  hemorr- 
hages in  the  skin  more  often  than  expected,  so  for  instance 
in  eczema  of  the  leg  where  small  capillaries  often  burst  and 
produce  small  hemorrhages,  which  fact  explains  the  remain- 
ing pigmentation  after  healing. 

The  more  superficial  the  hemorrhage,  the  more  red  is 
its  color.  The  color  of  the  deeper  lying  is  a  red  mixed 
with  blue  and  appears  on  the  surface  steely  blue  to  black 
blue.  According  to  the  size  of  the  extravasation  the  skin 
surface  may  be  unaffected  or  more  or  less  elevated  in  the 
form  of  a  boil. 

We  divide  hemorrhages  according  to  their  size  into 
jpetechiae  (the  size  of  a  mustard  seed  to  a  pea)  ecchymoses  (larger 
patches  up  to  a  half  dollar)  and  suffusions  (still  larger  ones). 
The  deep  reaching  hemorrhages  which  elevate  the  skin  are 
called  boils,  hematoma. 

5).  Alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  epidermis  and  the 
vascular  cutis.  As  an  instance  of  the  alteration  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  epidermis  we  may  mention  the  white  color  of  the 
macerated  horny   layer   as  it  appears  after   application   of 
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salicylic  acid  or  under  wet  impermeable  dressings;  it  is 
changed  by  the  swelling  and  detachment  of  horny  cells  which 
become  white  and  so  reflect  the  light.  The  same  is  the  cause 
of  the  white  striae  in  psorias  linguasie  or  the  spots  in  other 
affections  of  the  tongue. 

For  the  recognition  of  color  changes  through  structural 
alterations  of  the  cutis  and  the  deeper  strata  we  must  use 
the  diascope  to  press  away  the  blood  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  upper  strata  and  eliminate  the  confusion  with  the 
original  color  of  the  deeper  strata.  We  can  recognize  by 
this  method  deep  seated  vesicles  and  pustules  in  prurigo, 
eczema  etc.,  they  appear  under  the  diascope  of  a  slight 
grayish  color  and  are  well  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
white  skin.  In  chronic  inflamations,  where  there  is  hyper- 
plasia and  hypertrophy  of  ■  connective  tissue,  we  notice  a 
slight  gray  yellowish  tinge  which  is  increasing  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  hypertrophy.  The  granulations  (lupus  and 
syphilis)  give  a  distinct  and  typical  color.  They  appear  as 
a  grayish,  gray  yellowish  or  gray-brownish  transparent  spot. 
The  syphilitic  papule  especially  appears  like  an  oil  spot  on 
an  opaque  glass.  The  livid  color  of  the  syphilitic  spots  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  (color  of  raw  ham)  is  due  to  decomposi- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  as  many  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  in  syphilis  a  transmigration 
of  red  blood  corpuscles  out  of  the  papillary  blood  vessels. 

CHAPTER  I  I.  PAPULES. 

Papules  are  circumscribed,  soft  or  firm  elevations  of  the 
skin,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin  head  to  a  pea. 

Most  of  the  skin  diseases  do  not  affect  large  surfaces 
from  the  very  beginning  but  start  at  first  as  small  circum- 
scribed lesions.  Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease  whichi 
can  run  rapid  or  slow,  the  lesioas  grow,  enlarge  and  spread- 
ing peripherially  run  together  or  coalesce,  thus  producing 
large  patches.  But  the  character  of  the  disease  is  then 
often  lost,  as  different  other  symptoms,  secondary  to  the 
main  and  primary  symptoms  meanwhile  made  their  appear- 
ance. For  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  we  have  to  look,  there- 
fore,   for  the  primary   circumscribed  small  spots  usually  is- 
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olated  somewhere  in  the  distance  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  patches  for  they  alone  can  show  us  the  characteristic 
structural  changes  of  the  skin.  If  these  spots  are  elevated 
above  the  surface,  we  call  them  papules.  Elevation  of  the 
skin  and  causation  of  papules  can  be  produced  by  (1)  fluid 
transudation  in  circumscribed  edema,  (2)  plastic  exudation 
in  exudative  inflammation,  (3)  hypertrophy  of  some  of  the 
strata  of  the  skin,  (4)  retention  of  some  of  the  glandular  se- 
cresions,  and  (5)  by  new  growths — neoplasmata. 

1.  The  Edematous  Papule.  The  evolution  of  the  edema- 
tous papule  is  produced  by  an  exaggerated  or  advanced  de- 
velopment of  the  inflammatory  process  from  hyperamia  to 
transudation.  The  serum  of  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
blood  vessels  and  overfloats  the  surronding  tissue  which 
swells  up.  The  whole  process  is  by  nature  of  the  epider- 
mis, confined  to  the  papillary  layer  as  long  as  it  retains  the 
papule  form,  for  as  soon  as  the  serum  reaches  the 
epidermic  layer  it  liquifies  the  prickly  cells,  detaches  the 
horny  layer  and  mikes  a  vesicle.  The  edematous  papule  is, 
therefore,  a  serous  infiltration  of  the  cutis  over  which  the 
epidermis  passes  unchanged,  though  more  or  less  stretched, 
and  is  of  a  fugitive  or  ephemereal  character,  as  the  serous 
fluid  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  taken  back  in- 
to the  circulation.  By  the  nature  of  the  pathological  pro- 
cess the  edematous  papule  must  therefore  present  the  fol- 
lowing features: 

a.  The  color,  being  due  to  hyperamia,  disappears  on 
pressure. 

b.  The  bright  pink  areola  has  ill  defined  margins, 
gradually  shading  away  into  the  healthy  skin. 

c.  The  surface  is  unchanged  as  there  is  no  alteration 
in  the  structure  of  the  epidermis.  The  normal  furrows  of 
the  epidermis  are  retained  though  more  or  less  flattened  by 
the  stretching. 

d.  The  form  of  the  papule  is  hemispherical,  as  the 
transudation  has  to  push  all  the  epidermic  layers  outward 
with  more  force  at  the  center  than  at  the  periphery;  its 
margins  are  ill  defined,  gradually  sloping  into  the  surround- 
ing skin. 
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e.  Its  consistency  is  mostly  firm  on  account  of  the 
great  pressure. 

2.  The  Exudative  Papule.  The  cellular  infiltration  in 
the  exudation  papule  is  not  confined  to  the  papillary  layer 
only,  but  invades  the  epidermis  also.  The  inter-cellular 
passages  (juice  spaces)  between  the  prickly  cells  are  filled 
with  white  blood  corpuscles,  the  structure  of  the  epidermis 
therefore  changed.  These  papules  must  therefore  present 
the  following  features: 

a.  A  firm  consistency,  due  to  the  cellular  infiltration; 
the  consistency  becomes  softer  when  supuration  occurs. 

b  Its  color,  lying  on  the  surface,  disappears  under 
pressure  of  the  diascope;  but  if  supuration  sets  in,  the  prop- 
er color  of  the  papule  is  mixed  with  the  color  of  pus  and 
appears  yellowish  under  the  diascope. 

c.  The  surface  appears  smooth  and  shining,  for  the 
furrows  are  destroyed  by  the  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
epidermis. 

d.  The  hyperemic  areola  around  the  papule  is  diffuse, 
the  margins  of  the  papular  elevation  ill  defined,  gradually 
sloping  into  the  healthy  tissue,  but  the  summit  of  the  pap- 
ule is  not  hemispherical  as  in  the  edematous  form  but  point- 
ed or  conical.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exudation  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  centre,  and  further  because  such 
papules  usually  develope  around  the  follicles  which  for 
themselves  have  the  inclination  to  assume  a  conical  form 
(goose  skin). 

The  HyjjertropJiic  Papule.  In  the  hypertrophic  papules 
the  features  can  be  easily  deduced  from  the  character  of  the 
layers  affected.  There  will  be  different  colors  according  to 
the  affected  layer  and  the  pathologic  nature  of  the  process; 
nsevus  pigmentosus  or  moluscum  epitheliale  will  present  a 
dark  or  gray  color,  psoriasis  a  red  color,  for  there  is  hyper- 
trophy of  the  papillary  layer,  the  capillaries  coming  near 
to  the  surface.  There  can  further  be  no  areola  in  the  hyper- 
trophic papule,  for  there  is  no  inflammatory  hyperemia;  the 
margins  of  the  papules  are  well  defined,  the  summit  flat, 
the  surface  furrowed,  and,  if  there  be  hypertrophy   of  both 
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the  epidermic  and  papillary  layer,    even   more   pronounced 
than  in  the  normal  skin. 

4.  The  Neoplastic  Papule.  The  papules  produced  by 
granular  infiltration  of  neoplasms  have  most  of  the  features 
of  hypertrophic  papules,  but  the  skin  furrows  are  absent  as 
the  structure  of  the  epidermis  is  changed  and  their  form  is 
hemispherical.  As  to  consistency  there  will  be  a  difference 
in  papules  where  the  cellular  infiltration  fills  up  the  spaces 
between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue  or  where  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  destroyed  and  melted  away  by  the  soft 
granulations.  The  former  Jn  syphilis)  are  therefore  firm, 
the  latter  (in  lupus)  soft. 

5.  The  Retention  Papule.  Papules  due  to  retention  of 
glandular  secretion,  mainly  of  sebaceous  matter,  are  easily 
recognized  as  such.  The  miliary,  spherical,  bluish  white, 
shining,  hard,  superficial  small  papules  of  milium,  or  the 
slight  elevation  of  comedo  at  the  mouth  of  the  follicles  formed 
of  horny  lamellae,  pressed  from  beneath  by  the  blackish, 
horny  plug,  are  conspicuous  through  their  contents  and  do 
not  require  special  description. 

The  following  table  gives  the  symptoms  of  papules: 


THE  EDEMATOS 
PAPULE. 

Urticaria. 

TKE  EXUDATIVE 
PAPULE. 

_ 

Acne. 

THE  HYPERTRO- 
PHIC PAPULE. 

Psoriasis. 

THE  NEOPLAS- 
TIC PAPULE, 

Syphilis. 

1. 

Surface. 

Unchanged. 

Smooth, 
furrows 
disappeared. 

Red, paint  color, 

ill  defined 

borders. 

Furrows  deeper 
more  pro- 
nounced. 

Smooth,  fur- 
rows disap- 
peared. 

2. 
Color. 

Bright    pink, 
paint  color,  ill 
defined  borders 

Red, paint  color, 

well  defined 

borders. 

Red  varnish 

color,  well 

defined 

borders. 

3. 

Proper 

Color 

under 

diascope. 

None. 

None, 

if  suppurated 

yellow. 

Grayish. 

Gray-yellow 

to  gray- 

brown, 

(raw  ham). 

4. 
Form. 

Hemispherical 
ill  defined 
margin. 

Conical, 

ill  defined 

margin. 

Flat,  well 
defined  margin. 

Hemisphcr  - 
ical,well  de- 
fined margin 

5. 
Consist- 
ency. 

Firm. 

Firm, 

if  suppurated 

soft. 

Moderately 
increased. 

Firm. 
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PHLEGMASIA  ALBA  DOLENS. 

Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens,  a  condition  commonly  known 
as  milk  leg,  especially  by  the  laity.  It  occurs  in  two  forms, 
the  one  form  being  thrombo-phlebitic  and  the  other  cellu- 
litic. 

The  causes  of  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  occurring  in  pue- 
perial  women  have  been  classified  by  Stowe  under  the  head- 
ings: 

1.     Thrombo  phlebitis  of  the  main  or  principal  sinuses. 

3.  Traumatism  inflicted  upon  the  pelvic  veins  and  lym- 
phatics, especially  in  difficult  and  tedious  labors. 

3.  Infection  from  the  entrance  into  the  blood  of  bacte- 
ria and  o+jher  toxins. 

While  the  above  are  the  principles  in  the  etiology  they 
could  be  discussed  at  length  and  subdivided  into  many  pre- 
disposing causes  as  varicose  veins,  anything  that  would 
tend  to  slow  the  circulation,  prevention  or  retardation  of 
normal  contraction  of  the  uterus,  hemorrhage,  gravid  ute- 
rus pressing  against  illiac  veins,  pressure  of  foetal  head 
upon  soft  tissues  including  veins  and  lymphatics 

Under  pathology  it  may  be  divided  into  thrombo-phle- 
betic  and  celluletic.  A  phlebitis  however  may  lead  to  in- 
flammation of  the  surrounding  structures  and  cause  a  eel" 
lulitis  or  may  cause  phlebitis  or  thrombosis.  Hence  the 
two  varieties  may  be  combined.  Edgar  says  the  thrombo- 
phlebitis may  arise  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  extention  of 
a  septic  inflammation  of  the  walls  of .  a  vessel  from  the  pla- 
cental site  with  rasulting  clotting  of  blood  in  the  vessel  or 
by  primary  thromboses.  According  to  Widal  micro  organ- 
isms are  especially  prone  to  attack  the  wall  of  the  femoral 
vein  near  pouparts  ligament,  causing  the  circulation  to  be 
notably  sluggish  at  this  point,  and  particularly  so  when  the 
patient  first  assumes  the  erect  position  after  delivery. 

The  case  under  present  consideration  has  the  following- 
history.  She  entered  the  hospital  April  27,  1905,  at  5  P.  M,, 
age  31,  8  para,  of  Jewish  nationality.  Previous  history 
fairly  good,  menstruation  being  normal. 

Family  history.  Father  and  mother  living  and  well^ 
four  sisters  and  one  brother,  all  well. 
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History  of  present  illness;  Twelve  days  after  delivery 
of  child  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital  with  a  history 
of  pain  and"  swelling  in  limbs  beginning  four  days  previous 
to  entrance.  The  temperature  has  remained  about  normal 
all  the  time.  Both  limbs  were  very  much  swollen,  the  right 
exceeding  that  of  the  left.  Marked  tenderness  in  calf  of 
legs  and  along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  a  feeling  of  heav- 
iness and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  constipation,  restlessness, 
insomnia  and  physical  depression.  Under  the  present  treat- 
ment the  prognosis  looks  good. 

Treatment.  The  patient  was  kept  absolutely  quiet  in 
bed,  calomel  and  cascara  were  administered  regularly.  Hot 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  limbs  every  three  hours  for 
the  first  48  hours,  then  discontinued  for  48  hours,  during 
which  time  heat  was  applied  to  the  feet.  The  morning  of 
the  5th  day  the  fomentations  were  renewed  and  continued 
until  the  present  date.  On  the  8th  day  Crede's  oitment  was 
used  on  the  limbs  and  groins  daily.  On  the  12th  the  oint- 
ment was  limited  to  the  groins.  The  limbs  were  bandaged 
and  elevated.  On  the  10th  day  after  entrance  the  swelling 
.  and  pain  in  left  limb  had  disappeared  and  on  the  17th  day 
the  right  limb  was  free  from  swelling  and  pain. 

W.  C.  Mount,  '05. 
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MATERIA    MEDICA   &   THERAPEUTICS. 

1.  Name  three  drugs  which  influence  bodily  heat  and 
explain  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  indications 
of  one  of  them. 

2 — 3.  Name  at^least  one  drug  acting  upon  the  digestive 
system  as  follows: 

A.  Increase  gastric  juice. 

B.  Diminish  gastric  juice. 

C.  Aid  digestion  of  proteids. 

D.  Aid  digestion  of  carbyhydrates. 

E.  Act  as  an  emetic. 
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F.     Act  as  a  cathartic. 

4.  Name  at  least  one  drug  which  acts   upon  the   hearfc 
as  follows: 

A.  Increases  its  muscular  efficiency. 

B.  Lessens  tbe  heart  frequency. 

C.  Increases  the  frequency  or  rate  of  beat. 

5 — 6.     Name  at  least  one  drug  which  acts  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  as  follows: 

A.  Dilate  pupils. 

B.  Contract  pupil. 

C.  Act  as  hypnotic. 

D.  Act  as  a  general  anaesthetic. 

E.  Cerebral  excitant. 

F.  Cerebral  depressant. 

7.  Name  one  drug  which  acts  upon   the   blood  as   fol- 
lows: 

A.  Causes  death  by  interfering  with  oxygen  carry- 
ing power. 

B.  Increases  oxygen  carrying  power. 

8.  Name  at'least  one  drug  which  acts  upon  the  skin  as 
follows: 

A.  Increases  its  activity. 

B.  Decreasing  its  activity. 

9.  Name  one  drug  which  acts  upon  metabolism  in   any 
way  and  explain  its  action. 

10.     Name  at  least  one  drug  which  acts  upon  the   gener- 
ative organs  as  follows: 

A.  As  an  excitant. 

B.  As  a  sedative. 

PHYSICAL    DIAGNOSIS. 

1.  Give  physical  signs   and   symptoms   of   acute   dila- 
tation of  heart. 

2.  Give  physical  signs  and  symptoms   of  tuberculosis 
of  lungs. 

3.  Give  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

5.  How  may  the  normal  percussion  note  be  affected  by 
disease? 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY   &   OTOLOGY. 

1.  Give  symptoms  of  ulcerative  keratitis. 

2.  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  furuncle  of   exter- 
nal auditory  canal. 

3.  What  are  tne  symptoms  of  acute  catarrh   of   middle 
ear  and  what  is  the  treatment? 

PEDIATRICS. 

1.  Give  physical  signs  and  symptoms  of  intusseption. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  should  maternal   nursing  be 
refrained  from? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  the  functions  of  the  liver. 

2.  Give  the  functions  of  the  spleen. 

3.  Name  and  differentiate  the  salivary  glands. 

4.  Name  the  secretions  of  the  stomach. 

5.  What  are  the  functions  of  bile? 

6.  Give  composition  of  blood  and  state  its  function. 

7.  Describe  repiration. 

NEUROLOGY. 

1.  Give  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  cerebral 
neurasthenia. 

2.  Differentiate  between  locomotor   ataxia   and   paral- 
ysis agitans. 

3.  Give  diagnosis  of  epilepsy. 

OBSTETRICS. 

1.  Define  obstetrics.     What  is   meant   by   the   science 
and  art  of  obstetrics? 

2.  How  does  the  female  pelvis  differ  from  the  male? 

3.  Describe  the  placenta. 

4.  What  are  the  uterine  changes  that  take  place  during 
pregnancy? 

5.  Describe  the  foetal  heart  sounds,  giving   their  rate 
and  stating  when  and  where  they  are  best  heard, 

6.  In  a  normal  labor,    how   do   you   proceed   after   the 
head  is  born? 

7.  What  are  the  positions  in  face  presentation? 

8.  What  are  the  positions  in  breech  presentation?  What 
are  the  positions  in  transverse  presentation? 
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9.     What  are  the  indications  for  treatment  in  puerpera 
eclampsia? 

10.     What  is  Caesarian   section?     What  are   the   indica- 
tions for  it?     What  are  the  steps  in  Caesarian  section? 

CHEMISTRY. 

1-     What  is  a  chemical  compound? 

2.  What  will  be  the  result  when  an  acid  is   brought   in 
contact  with  a  base? 

3.  Is  air  a  chemical  compound  or  a  mechanical  mixture? 
Of  what  two  main  elements  does  air  exist? 

4.  What  does  the  following  formula  represent:    KclOg 
How  may  it  be  formed? 

5.  What  do  the  symbols  of  the  element  represent? 

ETIOLOGY   &   HYGIENE. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  malaria? 

2.  what  are  contagious  diseases?     What  are  infectious 
diseases? 

3.  Upon  what  depends  the  success  in  the   management 
of  epidemics  in  contagious  diseases? 

4.  What  measures  would  you  recommend  to  stamp  out 
an  epidemic  of  small  pox? 

5.  Wxiy  should  musquitoes  be   exterminated  and   what 
measures  are  now  generally  adopted  for  their  extermination? 

SURGERY. 

1.  Describe  the  varieties   and  give   the   symptoms  of 
primary  wound  fever. 

2.  What  is  pus?     What   are   its   varieties?     What  are 
the  symptoms  of  suppuration? 

3.  Describe  a  phagedenic  ulcer.     Give  its  treatment. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  amputate  in  a 
case  of  gangrene? 

5.  What  do  you   understand   by   the   germ    theory   of 
disease. 

6.  Describe  the  operationiof  perineal  lithotomy. 

7.  Describe  the  operation  of  colotomy. 

8.  What  is  a  compound  dislocation?     Give   its  general 
symptoms  and  its  treatment. 

9.  Decsribe  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures. 
10,     What  are  the  varieties  of  malignant  tumors? 
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PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  the  etiology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cere- 
bro  spinal  meningitis. 

2.  Wow  would  you  treat  the  following? 

A.  Hemorrhage  from  stomach. 

B.  Hemorrhage  from  lungs  as  in  tuberculosis? 

C.  Hemorrhage  from   rupture  of   one  of   cerebral 
vessels. 

3.  How  would  you  distinguish  a  hemiplegia  of  syphil- 
itic origin,  from  a  peripheral  neuritic?  How  would  you 
treat  the  former? 

4.  Distinguish  between  ordinary  acute  rhinitis  and 
diphtheria  of  the  post  nasal  space.     Give  treatment  of  each. 

5.  How  would  you  distinguish  gout  from  rheumatism? 
What  is  the  treatment  of 'former? 

6.  Give  the  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  thor- 
acic aneurism. 

7.  In  what  diseases  or  conditions  .is  blood  pressure 
above  the  normal?  What  are  the  dangers  and  what  is  the 
treatment? 

8.  How  would  you  distinguish  measles  from  scarlet 
fever?     What  is  the  treatment  of  the  former? 

9.  Describe  the  correct  method  of  performing  vacci- 
nation? When  should  it  be  done?  What  are  the  contra- 
indications? 

10,  In  what  other  diseases  may -immunity  be  conferred 
and  how?  Give  exact  method  of  procedure,  and  dose  of 
substances  employed. 

PATHOLOGY '&   BACTERIOLOGY. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  eodema? 

2.  What  is  the  pathology  of  an  arterio-sclerosis? 

3.  What  pathological  conditions  occur  in  gouorrhoeal 
ophthalmia? 

4.  Describe  the  pathological  conditions  in"!;^  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis? 

5.  Give  the  pathology  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

6.  Describe  the  bacillus,  streptococus,  and  the  staphyl- 
ococcus. 
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7.  What  are  the  conditions  which  favor  the  growth   of 
bacteria?     What  are  the  ptomaines? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  artificial  immunity? 

9.  Describe  the  widal  blood  serum  test. 

10.     Describe  the  bacillus  Anthracic.     Illustrate. 

ANATOMY. 

1.  What  name  is  given  to   tissue   containing   elements 
which  become  formed  into  bone? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  intramembranous bones? 
Name  some  of  them^ 

3.  What  are  glenoid  cavities? 

4.  Into  what  parts  is  the  os  pubis  divided? 

5.  Of  what  bones  does  the  tarsus  consist? 

6.  What  is  the  origin,  insertion,  use  and  nerve   supply 
of  the  rectus  femoris  muscle? 

7.  Between  what  lobes  does  the  fissure   of  rolando  in- 
tervene? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  branches  of  the  aorta? 

9.  What  nerves  are  engaged  in   supplying   the   mucles 
of  the  fore  arm  andihand? 

10.     What  tendons  unite  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis? 

GYNECOLOGY. 

1.  Differentiate  an  erosion  of  the  cervix  from  a   begin- 
ning carcinoma. 

2.  What  is  extra- uterine  pregnancy?     Give   symptoms 
and  treatment. 

3.  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  for  a  gonorrhoeal 
vaginitis 

4.  Differentiate  between  a   senile   endometritis   and   a 
carcinoma  of  the  uterus 

5.  Describe  and  give   treatment   of  amenorrhoea.     Of 
dysmenorrhoea.     Of  menorrhagia.     Of  sterility. 

6.  Give  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  vaginismus. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

1.  Describe  normal  foetal  Jungs  and   changes   wrought 
in  appearance  by  respiration. 

2.  Give  external  evidences  of   drowning?     Which    are 
the  most  important? 

RHINOLOGY   &   LARYNGOLOGY. 

1.  Give  causes  and  treatment  of  epiataxis. 

2.  Describe  a  fibro-muco  cystic  growth  of  a  naso-phar- 
ynx.     How  would  you  remove  it? 

The  question  should  be  folded  with   the  answers.    Can- 
didates are  rot  allowed  to  copy  the  questions. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  NEUROLOGY. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Psychology  is  a  long,  masterly  article  by  J.  B.  Johnston 
of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  of  West  Virginia  University, 
upon  the  Morphology  of  the  Vertebrate  Head  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  Functional  Divisions  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, which  every  student  of  neurology  should  read.  It  is  a 
patent  fact  that  neurology  is  still  behind  physiology  in  re- 
gard to  its  explanations  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  dis- 
eases. Not  only  among  students  and  general  practitioners* 
but  not  infrequently  even  among  professed  neurologists,    an 
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nadequate  knowledge  of  the   recent   advances   in   nervousi 
physiology    and   in   modern   psychology,    especially  physi- 
ological psychology,  is  all  bnt  too  apparent.     It  is   curious 
to  note'how,    when  a  physiologist  drops  into   a  meeting   of 
neurologists  and  takes  part  in  the  discussion,  that  discussion 
often  turns  this  way  and  that   way,    without  much   mutual 
advantage  to  either  side  and  sometimes  with  a   considerable 
degree  of  confusion.     Usually  the   reason   of   this   is   most 
obviousito  the  observant  listener.     The  physiologist   is   un- 
familiar with  the  clinical  pictures  of  disease;  the  neurologist 
has  forgotten  and  often  enough   never  learned   the   minute 
functions  of  the  normal  nervous  system  as  they   are   taught 
today;  and  as  a  consequence,  neither  side* can  find  a   neutral 
ground  whereon  they  can  debate   without   being   engrossed 
in  hopeless  confusion.     The  same  thing   occurs   and  occurs 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  mental  contemplation  of   a  case   of 
nervous  disease  in  the  half-educated    student,    practitioner, 
and  professed  specialist  and  accounts  easily  for  the   curious 
diagnoses,  prognoses  and  therapeutics  that  are  often   made 
in  these  diseases.     It  is  the  real   explanation   of   the    wide- 
spread pessimism  and  dread  in  relation  to   them.     The   fact 
may  as  well  be  truthfully  acknowledged  that  it  is  not   neur- 
ology that  is  so  hard  but  it  is  the  inadequacy  of  the   knowl- 
edge  of  the  practitioner  in  regard  to  anatomy,  physiology 
and  psychology  and  their  relationship  to  abnormal  anatomy, 
physiology  and  psychology.     It  is  absolutely   silly   to   eyer 
expect  to  know  what  is  abnormal  until  one  knows  perfectly 
what  is  normal  and  yet  that  is  what  hundreds,  yes  thousands 
of  students  and  practitioners  are  struggling  to  do  every  day. 
They  are  trying  to  learn   what   constitutes   a  crooked   line 
without  having  acquired  the  slightest  notion  of  what  forms 
a  straight  line;  they  are  like  the  man  who  delves  Into  a  pro- 
found mathematical  problem  without  ever  having  learned  to 
multiply,    subtract,    divide   and   add.     The  sight  is  pitiable 
were  it  not  so  disgustingly  foolish. 

But  the  student  and  practitioner  are  not  the  only  fool- 
ish ones  in  this  respect,  for  there  are  teachers  and  writers 
of  books  who  seem  to  ignore  or  be  perfectly  oblivious  of  the 
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newer  facts  of  nervous  physiology  and  psychology.  They  go 
on  teaching  the  nervous  system  and  its  diseases  along 
old,  arbitrary,  artificial  anatomical  lines.  The  brain, 
for  instance,  is  sharply  set  off  as  a  unique  separate 
organ  with  its  special  diseases;  the  cord  with  its;  and  the 
peripheral  nerves  with  their  particular  diseases.  How 
confusing  to  the  listener  it  must  be  when  he  hears 
that  certain  pyramidal  degenerations  spoken  of  as  spinal 
cord  troubles  right*  after  he  has  learned  that  analomico 
— physiologically  these  tracts  are  essentially  brain  struct- 
ures! Other  familiar  instances  might  readily  be  cited. 

The  only  reliable  way  to  understand  the  true  nervous 
apparatus  is  to  study  its  functional  structure.  The  only 
way  to  classify  its  diseases  is  along  the  lines  of  its  function- 
al activities.  This  sort  of  classification,  functional  and 
pathological  is  the  only  truly  scientific  classification.  A 
classification  based  upon  mere  arbitrary  anatomical  di- 
visions in  the  nervous  system,  made  years  ago,  when  cur 
knowledge  was  coarse  and  inadequate  is  not  only  antequated 
and  unscientific  but  is  both  unpractical  and  confusing. 
Morphology,  embryology,  evolution  and  physiology  have 
taught  us  more  about  the  normal  nervous  mechanism  than 
centuries  of  mere  descriptive  anatomy  have  taught  us.  A 
neurology  that  hopes  to  possess  accuracy,  scientific  value, 
practical  worth  must  be  founded  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
morphological  and  physiological  structure  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  and  not  mere  anatomy  can  explain  nervous 
pathology  Nervous  pathogenesis  must  follow  the  guiding 
lines  of  morphology  and  physiology.  One  cannot  ever  hope 
to  correctly  and  intelligently  understand  nervous  diseases 
until  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  morphology  and 
physiology  of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Without  the  latter 
knowledge  one's  neurology  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  mem- 
ory, a  mass  of  recollected,  unintelligible  symptoms  and 
other  observations,  an  automatic  expression  of  undigested, 
unassimilated  and  often  misunderstood  phenomena.  With 
a  clear  knowledge  of  morphology  and  physiology,  the  phe- 
nomena of  neurology  at  ooce  become  plain,    easily   explain- 
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able,  rational  and  therefore  easily  comprehended.  Why,  if 
this  be  true,  do  not  teachers  and  writers  found  their  neur- 
ology more  distinctly  than  they  do  upon  nervous  morphology 
and  physiology?  Why  do  not  students  and  practitioners 
learn  these  diseases  and  interpret  them,  as  they  could  do 
more  intelligently  than  they  usually  do,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system? 
Why?  I  suspect  chiefly  because  they  do  not  follow  in  their 
studies  as  closely  as  they  should,  the  most  recent  advan- 
ces in  morphology  and  physiology.  The  latter  sciences 
as  I  said  before  are  running  ahead  of  neurology,  much  to  the 
shame  of  neurology  as  it  is  represented  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  students,  practitioners,  teachers  and  authors. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisements  appearing  in  the  Plexus, 

It  is  known  to  all  or  should  be,  that  the  success  of  any 
journal  is  largely  dependent  on  its  advertising  patronage  and 
in  order  to  secure  advertising  it  is  essential  that  the  readers 
patronize  the  advertisers  and  thus  add  to  the  value  of  the 
journal  as  an  advertising  medium. 

The  "ads"  appearing  in  the  Plexus  are  all  from 
representative  firms  and  on  strictly  business  principles 
and  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  Student  body  and  Alumni. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  College,  C.  G.  Dwight, 
M.  D.,  was  elected  to  Professorship  of  Otology,  Rhinology 
and  Laryngology. 


OBSTETRICALDEPARTMENT. 

HERNIA  UTERI. 

CASE  I.  Mrs.  B.  P.—  Entered  West  Side  Hospital 
Maternity  ward,  April  27,  1905. 

Age  26  years.  Birth  place  Russia.  Third  Pregnancy. 
Previous  Pregnancies,  first  in  1900,  noroaal.  Second,  three 
years  ago.  Had  typhoid  at  beginning  of  pre^uincy,  pitieat 
did  not  feel  quickening  until  8th  month.  Healthy  child  was 
born  at  full  term,  living  and  well  today. 

Previous  Labors.  First  labor  normal,  duration  4  hours. 
Second  normal,  with  exception  of  hydramnios  and  excessive 
pendulous  abdomen. 

Previous  Puerperiums,  during  first  was  in  bed  9  days 
— Normal.  During  second  was  in  bed  10  days,  had  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  had  some  pain.  Did  not  feel  well 
for  3  months  afterwards. 

Present  Pregnancy,  last  menustration  Aug.  10,  1904. 

Estimation  of  date  of  confinement  May  17,  1905 

Diameters  of  Pelvis  External  Sp.  22  cm.  Cr.  25^  cm,  Tr. 
31  cm.  B.  19i  cm. 

Labor  Record.     Patient  was  confined  April  27,  1905 

A  discharge  of  fluid  thought  to  be  amniotic  occurred  at 
2:30  P.  M.  April  27,  1905 

Examinations.  Position  O.  L.  P.  Membranes  were 
artificially  ruptured  at  8  P.  M.  Hernia  of  uterus  was  found 
between  recti  muscles.  Foetal  heart  tones,  heard  to  left  and 
below  umbilicus.  Pains  occurred  every  two  minutes,  were 
strong.  After  lead  appeared  at  vulva  it  was  discharged  from 
same  by  a  single  pain.  Cord  around  neck,  otherwise  labor 
normal 

Puerperium.  Patient  was  kept  in  bed  for  10  days. 
Abdominal  muscles  were  very  flabby.  There  was  complete 
diastasis  of  recti  muscles.  On  asking  patient  to  cough  in- 
testines would  protrude  between  recti  muscles  and  coils  of 
intestines  could  be  felt  by  examining  fingers. 
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If  the  hernia  of  uterus  had  been  discovered  in  time 
something  might  have  been  done  to  strengthen  the  abdominal 
walls  by  exercise,  massage,  support,  etc;  as  it  was,  the 
condition  was  not  discovered  until  during  labor  and  had 
absolutely  no  effect  on  its  normal  progress.  An  operation 
for  the  ventral  hernia  would  obviate  any  such  complication 
in  a  future  pregnancy.  The  fluid  discharged  at  the  early 
stage  of  the  labor  may  have  come  from  between  the  uterus 
and  membranes,  or  from  the  amniotic  sac  itself,  the  opening 
having  been  high  up  and  immediately  occluded  by  the 
pressure  from  within.  On  examining,  however,  only  one 
tear  was  found  in  them. 

Patient  was  discharged  May  7,  advising  her  to  wear  a 
rubber  abdominal  bandage  or  undergo  an  operation. 

James  A.  V/agner,  '05. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'02  Dr.  J.  Scott  Brown,  Chicago,  was  presented  on 
April  29th  with  an  8  pound  baby  girl.  Both  Mrs.  Brown 
and  the  baby  are  doing  nicely.  The  Doctor  has  changed  his 
residence  to  284  Lake  Street.  River  Forest,  and  his  office  to 
1  So.  Hoyne  Ave. 

'02  Dr.  A.  C.  Steckle.  Reno,  Nev.  recently  visited  his 
Alma  Mater. 

'00  Dr.  E.  E.  Martin,  Del  Norte,  Colo,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  College. 

'00  Dr.  J.  M.  Edwards, Mankato,  Minn., suffered  the  loss 
of  all  his  office  fixtures  and  library  by  fire  a  short  time  ago. 
The  Doctor  is  in  Chicago  purchasing  a  new  outfit  and  be- 
fore leaving  paid  us  a  visit. 

'97  Dr.  C.  E.  Hansell,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  is  taking  a  Post 
Graduate  course  at  P,  &  S. 

Dr.  Edward  English,  Aguas  Calientes,Mex.,was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  College. 

'01  Dr.  A.  E.  Beyers.  Gutenberg,  la.,  was  in  Chicago 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  before  leaving  called  at  the 
College. 
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'02  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hathaway,  Glendine,  Mont.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  at  the  college.  Dr.  Hathaway  is  making 
arangements  to  open  a  hospital  at  Glendine.  The  Plexus 
wishes  the  new  venture  all  possible  success. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 

During  the  last  month  the  collection  of  reprints,  uoted 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Plexus,  has  been  classified  and 
placed  on  file  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  patrons  of  the 
library. 

The  caring  for  reprints  is  a  vexed  question  with  every 
physician  and  especially  is  it  important  in  a  public  library 
where  such  numbers  are  received. 

Without  a  good  system  of  classification  reprints  are 
valueless  but  properly  cared  for  they  make  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  a  public  or  private  library. 

The  method  used  in  the  Quine  Library  is  proving  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  as  applicable  to  a  private  collec- 
tion as  to  the  accumulation  in  a  large  public  library. 

Every  reprint  is  classified  by  the  Dewey  system  and 
arranged  numerically,  in  a  chest  of  drawers  built  like  a  ver- 
tical letter  file,  a  guide  board  separates  the  subjects  from 
each  other.  On  this  guide  board  is  written  the  name  of  the 
subject  and  the  number  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Dewey 
classification.  This  system  is  absolutely  expansive,  allow- 
ing for  the  insertion  of  new  material  and  for  entirely  new 
subjects.  There  is  no  waste  space,  and  the  system  does  not 
require  an  elaborate  card  catalogue  to  make  it  available  for 
use. 

The  Quine  Library  has  a  collection  of  nearly  5000  re- 
prints that  are  classified  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  patrons 
of  the  library. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  are  urged  to  send  reprints 
of  all  their  articles  to  the  library  for  we  are  especially  an- 
xious that  we  have  on  file  a  complete  list  of  the  writings  of 
the  physicians  who  are  connected  with  the  college  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 
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The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  recent  issues 
of  the  various  medical  journals: 

Dr.  C.  S.  Bacon,  Non-Operative  Treatment  of  Eclampsia, 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  April. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Lydston,  Etiology  of  Prostatic  Enlargement, 
Southern  Medicine  and  Surgery,  March, 

Dr.  G.  P.  Lydston,  Cavernositis,  Medical  Age,  April,  25 
pages,  290-293. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Lydston,  Briefs  on  Genitourinary  Surgery, 
American  Medicine,  April  29,  pp.   696-697. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Lydston.  Acute  Prostatitis,  Interstate  Medical 
Journal,  May,  pp.  405-416. 

The  following  gifts  have  added  to  various  departments 
of  ihe  Quine  Library: 

Dr.  W.  L.  Ballenger,  four  reprints  of  recently  published 
articles. 

District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society.  A  complete  set 
of  the  transactions  of  the  society,  and  also  a  permanent  sub- 
scription to  the  Washington  Medical  Annals. 

Dr.  H.  L.  C.  kindly  presented  to  the  library  521  journals 
and  17  books. 

Dr.  Bullard.  of  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska,  a  collection  of 
his  reprints,  fifteen  in  all. 

Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  has  proven  him- 
self a  friend  of  the  Quine  Library  and  of  the  cause  of  medi- 
cal education  by  a  gift  to  the  library  of  39  books  and  525- 
journals. 


Y.W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Our  last  meeting  of  this  year  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable we  have  had.  Dr.  Sara  Jansen  led  the  meeting  and 
Mrs.  Slocumb  (whom  all  the  girls  know  and  love)  was 
hostess.  A  message  from  Dr.  Charles  S.  Wood  (our  former 
chemistry  teacher,  now  in  Berlin)  added  to  the  delights  of 
the  meeting. 

The  third  annual  Metropolitan  Cabinet  Conference  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Illinois  was 
held  at  Fisk  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  May  12  and  13. 
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Our  association  sent  eight  delegates,  who  received 
great  inspiration  from  this  meeting  of  over  two  hundred 
young  women  who  are  earnest  Christian  workers  in  twelve 
different  colleges  and  universities.  Such  spiritual  uplift  is 
very  beneficial  to  us  all. 

The  hospitality  of   the   young   ladies   at   Northwestern 
will  be  a  pleasant  memory  of  our  College  days. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

At  the  Annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association  of  the  College,  held  in  the  Association 
parlors  April  ]  9,  1905,  the  following  men  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  Collegiate  year.  President,  P.  A. 
Berry,  08;  VicePresident,  L.  H,  Nowak,  08;  Rec.  Secretary, 
N.  C.  Phillips,  07;  Treasurer,  O.  M.  Hendrickson,  08;  Dept. 
Secretary,  Jos.  Jacobs,  07;  Editor,  J.  O.  Lunn,  08; 

These  men  have  from  2  to  3  years  before  them  in  school 
and  so  will  have  ample  time  to  build  up  a  strong  organiza- 
tion. Plans  are  now  being  made  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  association  and  to  make  it  more  pleasant  for  all  the 
fellows  whether  members  or  not.  One  proposition  that, 
will  interest  all  the  members  who  remain  in  the  city  during 
the  summer,  is  the  offer  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  made. 

Our  members  are  given  full  membership,  the  regular 
$10.00  ticket,  12  months  for  |3.00.  Every  man  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Those  men,  who  are  not  yet  members  ought  to  come  in 
at  once. 

Apply  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 

There  will  be  only  2  more  services  held  this  year.  May 
24  and  31,  for  which  we  are  planning  to  get  the  best  speak- 
ers in  the  city,  every  man  in  school  ought  to  attend  them. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The  annual  commencement  exercises  will  be  held  at 
Studebaker  Hall,    Tuesday,    June  6,   1905  at  2  P.  M.     The 
Doctorate  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.   Dr.    W.    A, 
Quayle  and  the  Valedictory  by  A.  N.  Clagett  '05. 
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Class  day  will  be  observed  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Mon- 
day, June  5,  at  2  P.M.  Dr.  L.  Harrison  Mettler  will  address 
the  class. 

J.  P.  Browne  in  behalf  of  the  class  will  present  the 
faculty  with  the  class  picture  and  tablet  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  Dean  Wm.  E.  Quine  for  the  faculty. 

The  remaining  numbers  on  the  program  will  be  rendered 
by  members  of  the  class. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Alnmni  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Sherman  House  on  Monday,  June  5,  at  8  P.  M. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  and  the  program  promises  an 
enjoyable  time  for  all. 


A   NEW  HOSPITAL. 

Grace  Hospital  has  been  opened  at  167  So.  Sangamon 
Street,  corner  Jackson  Boulevard. 

The  building  has  been  remodeled  and  equipped  through- 
out with  the  most  approved  modern  conveniences  and 
appliances. 

The  location  is  a  charming  one,  the  building  being 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  large  grass  plot  insuring  plenty 
of  ventilation  and  light  in  every  room. 

Among  the  staff  of  Physicians  we  note  the  names  of  Drs. 
C.  C.  O'Byrne,  A.  M.  Harvey,  J.  S.  Nagel,  F.  A.  Phillips, 
and  C.  W.  Harrison  who  are  alumni  of  P.  &  S. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 
The  last  weeks  are  the  longest  weeks  and  the  last  days 
the  longest  days  and  everybody  is  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  last  quiz  shall  have  passed  and  the  real  work 
is  started  upon.  This  same  thing  takes  place  each  year  and 
is  welcomed  as  much  by  the  graduating  class  as  by  the  one 
that  preceded  it  by  one  year.  It  is  all  good  and  exactly  as 
it  should  be  but  we  are  thinking  of  the  changes  it  makes. 
Away  from  the  bunch  of  the  best  fellows  ever;  no  more  a  la 
lager  6ee?^Jmusic;  no  more  kindly  criticism  on  our  breaks;  no 
more  dining  together  on  spring  lamb  of  the   vintage   of  63, 
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soup  that  only  sustained  an  introduction  to  the  name  ap- 
plied, and  such  pie  as  only  Farra  can  tell  about.  All  this  is 
to  be  changed;  our  music  will  be  that  of  whistling  for  busi- 
ness, amputations,  laparotomies,  caesarian  sections,  nephrec- 
tomies; criticisms  will  come  from  our  nearest  competitor  and 
right  from  the  forge  at  that;  our  meals — how  many  free  lun- 
ches will  be  indulged  in  will  only  be  recorded  by  St.  Peter. 

Those  days  are  to  be  our  "finals,  "our  "practicals"  and  it 
will  not  be  a  question  of  making  70,  80  or  100,  but  one  of 
making  good. 

The   four   years  spent   together   have  been  good  ones, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  "we  are  glad  we  came."     We  are  glad 
we  met  and  expect  to  meet  again  in  the  post-graduate  cour- 
ses in  our  own  fair  land  and  in  the  land  across  the  pond. 

The  old  saying  holds  good  in  the  Medical  as  in  other 
worlds.  "We  only  get  out  what  we  put  in."  Good  doctors 
are  good  students — not  necessarily  good  students  good  doc- 
tors however,  but  the  chances  are  strongly  in  their  favor. 
Therefore — "dig,"  "plug,"  "go  to  it"  because  no  "pony"  nor 
quiz  compend  has  yet  been  worked  up  that  is  a  substitute 
for  knowledge  or  good  judgement. 

We  are  full  of  good  advice  for  the  class  of  '05  but  have 
not  worked  up  an  antidote  and  not  knowing  how  much  each 
could  stand,  refrain  from  prescribing,  lest  we  give  too  large 
a  dose,  but  do  feel  safe  in  repeating  what  a  surgeon  said  to 
us  awhile  ago,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  regarding  a  good 
location.  "Go  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  mind  your 
own  business,  don't  be  a  fool  and  you  will  get  more  than 
you  can  attend  to." 

D.  H. — How  would  you  get  rid  of  the  mosquitoes? 

Jacobs — Give  them  purgatives. 

Quiz  Master — What  is  negativitism? 

Fitzgerald — Person  does  just  contrary  to  your  demands. 

Quiz  Master — Can  you  give  an  example. 

Voice  from  the  rear — Dr.  King. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Wentz  died  suddenly  on  the  evening  of  May 
5,    of  heart  failure.     This  is    the   second   great  loss   Mr. 
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Wentz  has  sustained  during  hrs  college   course.     The  class 
extends  its  deepest  sympathy. 


A  BACTERIOLOGIC  TRAGEDY. 

A  gay  baccilus  to  gain  him  glory, 

Once  gave  a  ball  in  a  laboratory. 

The  fete  took  place  on  a  cover  glass, 

Where  vulgar  germs  could  not  harass, 

None  but  the  cultured  were  invited 

(For  microbe  cliques  are  well  united,) 

And  tightly  closed  the  ball  room  doors 
To  all  the  germs  containing  spores. 

The  staphylococci  first  arrived, 

To  stand  in  groups  they  all  coutrived 

The  Streptococci  took  great  pains 

To  set  themselves  in  graceful  chains; 

The  Pneumococci,  stern  and  haughty, 
Declared  the  Gonococci  naughty 

And  would  not  care  to  stay  at  all, 
If  they  were  present  at  the  ball. 

While  some  what  late,  and  two  by  two, 
The  Diplococci  came  in  view. 

The  ball  began,  the  mirth  ran  high, 

Without  one  thought  of  danger  nigh. 

Each  germ  enjoyed  himself  that  night, 
With  never  a  fear  of  Phagocyte. 

Twas  getting  late,  (and  some  were  '  'loaded. 
When  a  jar  of  formalin  exploded. 

And  drenched  the  happy  dancing  mass, 
Who  swarmed  the  fatal  glass. 

Not  one  survived,  but  perished  all 
At  this  bacteriologic  ball. 


Notes. 
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JUNIOR  NOTES. 

We  held  quite  an  interesting  election.  With  the  exception 

-^of  the  few  "sore  heads"  the  class  is  generally  satisfied  with 

the  men  at  the  head  for   next   year.     Naturally   the   presi- 

dental  race  was  the  most  interesting  and  the  ballots  are  quite 

unique. 


NAME 

1st        2Dd 
ballot   ballot 

3rd 

ballot 

4th         5th 
ballot  ballot 

6th         7th 
ballot  ballot 

8th 
ballot 

O'Neil 
Smith 
Schaffarzick 

66 
40 
50 

66 
39 
54 

68 
40 

52 

69 
42 
52 

69 
39 
54 

75       74 

35        25 
52        62 

100 
66 

O'Neil  was  the  leading  man  in  each  ballot  throughout. 
But  the  first  five  ballots  were  like  a  bull  dog  fight  with  the 
death  grip,  i'he  sixth  and  the  seventh  were  the  trying  ones 
for  the  nerves  of  the  candidates.  Great  beads  of  cold 
clammy  sweat  rolled  down  across  their  respective  physiog- 
nomies and  splashed  on  the  floor.  In  the  seventh  Smith  be- 
gan to  sweat  blood.  After  thanking  loyally  his  supporters 
he  withdrew  his  name.  Although  Charlie  had  gained  ten 
in  the  seventh  he  could  find  only  four  more  in  the  eighth, 
while  Billie  picked  up  twenty  six  and  won  the  race. 

O'Neil,  we  think,  will  satisfy  everyone's  expectations 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  his  office  as  he  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  Senior  president.  With  the 
support  of  the  exceptionally  good  men  in  the  various  other 
offices,  next  year  we  should  have  a  very  successful  adminis- 
tration. 

The  officers  are  as  follows: 

President.  W.  E.  O'Neil;  Vice  President,  Fairhall;  Chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee,  Russell  Davis;  Members  of 
Executive  Committee,  Rose,  Woodnick,  Lawson,  VanZant; 
Secretary,  Newell;  Treasurer,  Rost;  Valedictorian,  Osborn; 
Prophet,  McGillvary;  Editor,  Olson;  Poet,  Parsons;  Histor- 
ian, Bauer;  Chaplain,  Murphy;  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Nee  and 
O'Connell. 

The  annual  pandemic  of  exams  again. 

B.  L.  T.  X.  Y.  Z.  Woods,  in  mentioning  the  etiology  of 
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a  disordered  liver,  tells  Dr.  Earle  that  "secondary"  occupa- 
tion is  a  predisposing  cause. 

The  election  gave  a  positive  agglutination  test. 

Nathan  son  is  out  of  school  for  his  health.  It  is  said  he 
is  out  looking  for  brick-bats,  lead  pipes  and  various  kinds  of 
trouble. 

The  next  issue  of  The  Plexus  will  be  highly  decorated 
with  the  photos  of  five  handsome  men  of  the  junior  class. 
No  flowers. 

Dr.  King  told  a  story  of  a  certain  young  lady  the  size  of 
whose  extremities  was  a  matter  of  family  pride.  Just  as  the 
plot  was  thickening  he  told  us  that  the  grand  proportions 
were  due  to  Pseudo-hypertrophic  Muscular  Paralysis.  Now 
thats  a  blamed  shame. 

Martha,  Georgiana,  Rebecca,  Mary,  yes  all  the  girls, 
even  Lena,  are  now  wearing  white  shirt  waists. 

Rego  advises  digital  inspection  in  tonsilitis. 

Shaw  advises  Pitz  to  withdraw  from  all  guessing  con- 
tests. 

Siders  tries  to  place  the  blame  on  Dr.  Shaw  when  he  is 
not  prepared,  with  disastrous  results. 

Don't  ask  Knappenberger  what  the  dose  of  meconium 
is,  for  it  makes  him  sore. 

Now  Charlie  you  and  Louise  must  stop,  this  will  not  do 
at  all. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

Miss  Crof  ut  received  a  very  nice  letter  from  Dr.  Woods. 
The  doctor  is  studying  in  Germany  and  expects  soon  to 
return  to  the  States.  He  says  he  often  thinks  of  the  Class 
of  '07  with  rather  a  homesick  feeling,  we  take  it.  We  can 
assure  the  doctor  that  his  feelings  for  the  class  are  equaled 
by  our  feelings  for  him  and  we  all  would  greet  him  gladly 
and  welcome  him  to  his  old  seat  on  the  faculty  if  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented. 

A  letter   from  Mr.  Tyler  informs  us  that  he  is  agent  for 
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the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande   Railroad  Co.  at  Cumbras,  Colo. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  in  good  health  owing  to  the  exercise  of  mountain 
climbing  and  the  air  to  be  had  in  that  country.     He  expects 
to  go  to   school  in  Denver  next  year  and  hopes  to   graduate 
the  following  year  from  our  P  &  S. 

We  expected  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  results  of  class 
election  in  this  issue  but  at  the  time  of  going  to  print  this 
great  event  is  still  approaching  and  like  great  events  it's 
shadows  are  forcasted  in  the  amount  of  electioneering  being 
done  by  both  factions. 

Among  those  expecting  to  take  the  summer  course  are 
Misses  Crofut  and  Seippel,  Messrs.  Bundy,  Thurer  and 
Woodcock. 

Mr.  Jacobs  believes  that  the  prostatic  urethra 
was  developed  from  the  Muellerian  ducts.  "It  is  in  the 
sen-^e — ". 

It  is  reported  that  not  long  ago  Dr.  Coventry  described 
in  detail  how  he  would  deliver  a  tape-worm. 

Things  to  ask  Curtis. 

Why  he  took  that  trip  to  New  York; 

Who  he  took  to  supper  and  why  he  has  such  a  graft  in 
the  "Laundry:" 

How  the  baby  progresses. 

Dr.  Y — ,  "Mr.  S. — ,  how  would  you  do  a  lumbar- 
puncture?" 

Mr.  S — ,  "Well,  you  could  make  a  stain  of  it,  or  a 
culture." 

Dr.  Eckley— ,  "Mr.  Wakefield,  would  it  make  any 
difference  in  the  virility  of  the  organ  if  the  spermatic  artery 
was  cut?'' 

Mr.  W. — ,  "I  don't  know  what  virility  is." 

The  D.  J's  petitioned  the  Dean  to  permit  them  to  leave 
May  27th.  Of  course  he  refused  and  now  we  wonder  why 
they  didn't  follow  the  example  of  the  other  school  kids  and 
go  on  a  strike. 

Last  but  not  least. — Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis,  a 
girl,  and  Laura  is  her  name,  Sir, 
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FRESHMEN  NOTES. 

The  announcements  of  the  summer  terra  are  out  and 
offer  quite  a  bunch  of  work  which  can  be  gotten  rid  of  on 
next  year's  schedule.  No  doubt  quite  a  number  of  the  class 
will  register  for  the  course. 

H.  S.  Ritchie  and  Miss  Brown  have  left  school  for  this 
year. 

W.  E.  Burnett  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  is 
not  a  strike  breaker. 

Well  the  election  has  come  and  gone  and  everybody 
ought  to  be  Siitisfied  for  we  certainly  have  an  exceptionally 
good  lot  of  officers.  For  six  weeks  or  more  before  the  elect  - 
ion  there  was  more  lobbying  and  button-holing  than  is 
usually  seen  in  National  election  campaigns  and  the  result 
of  all  this  is  as  follows: 

For  president,  J.  C.  Schroeder,  52;  L.  C.  Gilbert,  30. 

For  vice  president,  W.  F.  Pearce,  48;  E.  E.  Brinkerhoff, 


34. 
35. 


For  secretary,  Miss  M.  M.  Freitag,  47;  Miss   A.    Wood, 


For  treasurer,  F.  L.  Reese,  48;  O.  M.  Hendrickson,   34. 

For  editor,  C.  A.  Meyer,  unanimous. 

For  assistant  editor,  C.  R.  Bates,  unanimous. 

For  sergeant  at  arms,  F.  J.  Conroy,  58;  Charlie  Skwor, 
14;  J.  Edward  Dolan,  3. 

Quiz  Master — Mr.  Gerety  give  the  origin  and  insertion 
of  the  Glutens  Maximus. 

Gerety — Its  origin  is  the  superior  spine  of  the  scapula 
and  insertion  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  D.  J.  is  soon  to  enter  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony.     (Decatur  papers  please  copy.) 

An  important  event  which  we  forgot  to  chronicle  in  the 
last  issue  deserves  space  in  this.  Our  genial  classmate 
Norman  J.  Copeland  was  elected  to  the  important  and  remu- 
nerative office  of  town  clerk  of  Evanston.  We  all  feel  proud 
of  Cope  and  hope  that  if  he  has  any  political  plums  to  dis- 
tribute he  will  start  soon  and  make  them  go  as  far  as  possi- 
ble.    The  Plexus  extends  congratulations. 
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Dentistry. 


Walter  Howard  Berry 
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George  Russell  Houston 
Kenneth  Ward  Houston 
Robert  Edgar  Houston 
Francis  Hodge  Ivey 
Frank  Hetherington  Kelly 
Norman  LeRoy  Kerr 
Nathan  Kimmel 
William  Aloysius  Krebs 
Robert  William  Krog 
J.  Byron  LaDue 


Jay  Phillips  Marshall 
N.  Ray  Mecham 
Albert  Mindlin 
Vernon  Alvin  Moore 
Arthur  G.  Nauman 
Robert  G^  Nordgren 
Clarence  C.  Nugent 
David  A  Peterson 
J.  Chester  Pogue 
William  Roy  Porterfield 
Michael  James  Quinlin 
Stonewall  J.  Ramsey 
Roland  Roderick  Rains 
Paul  A.  Rotzoll 
Theodore  L.  Schroeder 
Charles  V.  Sepple 
Harry  V.  Shaw 
Charles  M.  Sherrill 
F.  Hayworth  Smith 
Irving  Leland  Smith 
Edward  William  Smith 
Maurice  Harry  Spare 
George  Hume  Stephenson 
Arthur  J.  Stevens 
Wilhelm  Ferdinand  Stone 
Homer  Birddell  Strain 


Harvey  Middleton  Lancaster  James  M.  Thomas 
Edwin  Arthur  Lewin  Tom  Waterworth 

Thomas  Henry  Logan  David  Ignatz  Weisz 

Arthur  Garfield  Lyle  Arthur  LaMonte  Wood 

William  George  McCall  Peter  Frank  Wybrauiec 

Arthur  John  Hellmuth  Young. 
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Theodor  I.  Scheips,  '05.     A.  G.  C.  Ackermann,  '06. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


The  Forty-Fifth  Annual  Commencement  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy  was  held  at  Steinway 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  27th.  Dean  F.  M. 
Goodman  presided.  Mr,  Guy  Garland  Dillow  welcomed  the 
large  audience  of  appreciative  friends  who  had  assembled 
in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Dr.  Charles  Davison,  trustee  of 
the  University  and  member  of  the  medical  faculty,  made  the 
principal  address,  which  appears  in  full  on  another  page  of 
the  Plexus.  President  James  conferred  the  degree  of 
Graduate  in  Pharmacy  upon  thirty-eight  students  and 
awarded  certificates  of  having  finished  the  course  success- 
fully upon  fourteen  more,  who  lacked  either  the  age  or 
practical  experience  required  for  the  degree. 

The  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  alumni  association  for 
the  highest  scholarship,  was  awarded  to  Hugo  Franz  Staack, 
who  also  received  the  analytical  balance  given  by  the  Searle 
&  Hereth  Company  for  the  best  work  in  chemistry.  President 
Gathercoal  of  the  Alumni  Association  presented  the  medal 
and  Treasurer  O.  T.  Eastman,  the  Searle  &  Hereth  prize. 
The  microscope  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Biroth  for  the  best 
work  in  histology  and  materia  medica  was  awarded  to 
James  Francis   Brown   and  the  chemical   cabinet   given  by 
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the  L.  A,  Becker  Company,  to  William  Vincent  Dufner. 
Honorable  mention  for  excellence  in  scholarship  was  given 
to  Lawrence  August  Dickhut,  William  Vincent  Dufner, 
Thomas  Lewis  Larson,  William  Henry  Longshore,  Louis 
W.  Plummer,  Hugo  Franz  Staack,  Charles  William  Boyce, 
Frank  R.  Mayfield  and  James  Patejdl, 

Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  Larson  closed  the  exercises  with  an 
excellent  valedictory.     The  list  of  the  class  follows: 

RECEIVED  THE  DEGREE  OF  GRADUATE  IN  PHARMACY. 

Carl  Martin  Aaseth,   Gay  ville,  South  Dakota 

Benjamin  Robert  Abrams,  Butler,  Indiana 

Carl  Godfrey  Anderson,  Chicago 

Frederick  L.  G.  Berthlein,  Chicago 

Arthur  E.  Curtis,  Rock  Falls 

Lawrence  August  Dickhut,  Quincy 

Guy  Garland  Dillow,  Dongola 

William  Vincent  Dufner,  Peoria 

August  Edward  Gerhardt,   Springfield 

George  J.  J.  Guerten,   Madison,  Wisconsin 

Michael  Indovina,  Chicago 

Herman  Ferdinand  Jacob,  Oak  Park 

Milton  Johnson,  Chicago 

Thure  William  Johnson,   Chicago 

Thomas  Lewis  Larson,  Kasson,  Minnesota 

John  Victor  Lee,  Evanston 

Justin  Aaron  Levin,  Chicago 

William  Henry  Longshore,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

Walter  Henry  Moreland,  Jr.  Metropolis 

Leonard  Joseph  Ostrowski,  Hammond,  Indiana 

Louis  W.  Plummer,  Chicago 

Theodor  Immanuel  Scheips,  Peru,  Indiana 

Bernard  Hermann  Schultejann,  Chicago 

John  Martin  Siebrandt,  Merrill,  Wisconsin 

Harry  Eugene  Slau son,  Denver,  Colorado 

Hugo  Franz  Staack,  Maquoketa.  Iowa 

John  Herman  Wehrley,  Chicago 

Thomas  Hudson  Wile,  Texarkana,  Texas 

Walter  Hines  Whisenant,  (Class  of  '01)  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Lewis  Lambert  Alkire,  (Class  of  '03)  Denver,  Colorado 

David  Zamentowsky,  (Class  of  '03)  Chicago 

Bertram  Louis  Breithaupt,  (Class  of  '04)  Peoria 

Raymond  Nelson  Hards,  (Class  of  '04)  Grand  Junction.  Col. 

Philip  Charles  Johnson,  (Class  of  '04)  South  Platte,  Col. 

Forrest  David  Macham  (Class  of  '04)  Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Charles  Edward  Mattix,  (Class  of '04)  Duluth,  Minnesota 

Stanley  Rensselaer,  (Class  of  '04)  Monmouth 

Charles  Eiplward  Powell,  (Class  of  '04)  Bangor,  Mich. 

Received  a  Certificate  of  having  finished  the 
course  successfully.  Will  receive  the  degree  when  the  re- 
quired age  and  practical  experience  are  attained. 

Charles  William  Boyce,  Chicago 

James  Francis  Brown,  Chicago 

Leo  George  Detrick,  Chicago 

John  Ross  Hall,   Bloomingtou 

William  Milton  Eugene  Hawk,  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania 

James  Michael  Honsik,  Chicago 

Edward  Albert  Lukasek,  Chicago 

Ebner  McGinley:  Moweaqua 

R.  Frank  Mayfield,  Mt.  Vernon 

Garrett  James  O'Neill,   Evanston,  Wyoming 

John  Kumler  Parker.  Griggsville 

James  Patejdl,  Chicago 

Frances  Ellsworth  Wells,  Peotone 

Milton  Grundy  Wilson,  Lostant 


THE  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

On  the  evening  of  Commencement  Day,  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  School  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
graduating  class  at  the  Hamilton  Club.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  alumni  and  friends  assembled  in  the  parlors  of 
the  club  at  seven  o'clock,  when  a  reception  was  held  and 
those  present  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  President  James, 
and  six  of  the  University  Trustees:  Mr.  Bullard,  Mr.  Abbott, 
Dr.  Davison,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Busey  and  Mrs.  Evans. 

An   hour  later,  the  party  adjourned  to  the   dining   hall 
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where  an  excellent  banquet  was  served.  After  full  justice 
had  been  accorded  the  repast,  Toastmaster  Thorburn  called 
upon  President  James  to  respond  to  the  toast,  "The  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois".  Dr.  James  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University, 
just  as  are  the  schools  and  colleges  located  at  Urbana  and 
Champaign.  He  declared  it  the  intention  of  the  University 
to  make  this  the  best  school  of  pharmacy  in  the  country;, 
and  said  that  to  aid  in  this  project  an  appropriation  of  $10, 
000  for  the  School  of  Pharmacy  had  been  included  in  the 
general  university  appropriation,  which  had  just  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  Legislature  After 
the  applause  which  greeted  these  statements  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Abbott,  Trustee  of  the  University  and  Chairman  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  Committee,  spoke  along  the  same  lines. 
Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Steele,  responding  for  the  College  of  Medicine, 
recalled  his  friendship  with  several  of  the  old  members  of 
the  college  of  pharmacy,  particularly  Mr,  Ebert.  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Trustee  of  the  University,  made  an  excellent 
extemporaneous  response  to  the  toast  of  "I  will".  President 
E.  N.  Gathercoal  spoke  for  the  Alumni  Association 
and  Dr.  Chas.  B.  Gibson  for  the  Chicago  Club  of  Illinois 
Alumni.  Professors  Goodman  and  Hallberg  responded  for 
the  Faculty  and  President  Louis  W.  Plummer  for  the  Class 
of  '05.  Altogether,  the  affair  was  one  of  the  most  largely 
attended  and  most  enjoyable  that  the  Alumni  Association 
has  ever  given. 


DR.  DAVISON'S  ADDRESS. 
We  have  come  together  to  celebrate  your  graduation.  We 
have  come  together  to  be  happy  with  you  at  the  completion 
■of  your  scholastic  course.  You  have  served  your  appren- 
ticeship, you  have  done  your  students  work  and  you  are 
equipped  and  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  full-fledged 
pharmacists. 

You  have  made  your  reputation  as  students  and  you 
now  must  go  to  work  and  make  your  reputation  as  pharma- 
cists.    You  must  be   pharmacists,    you   must    be   salesmen, 
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but  above  all  you  must  b«  naen.  You  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  streno;th  and  purity  of  the  preparations  which 
you  dispense.  You  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  neat- 
ness and  accuracy  of  your  prescription  work.  But  your 
reputation  and  prestiofe  and  success  will  also  depend  upon 
your  manner  and  daily  life  behind  the  counter.  You  must 
be  accurate,  you  must  be  honest,  you  must  be  gentlemen. 

Pharmacy  is  the  hand- maiden  of  medicine.  It  will  be 
your  function  to  stand  as  a  buffer  between  the  medical  prac- 
titioner and  his  patients;  you  are  to  protect  him  from  his 
mistakes;  you  are  to  be  his  prescription  proof  reader.  You 
know  the  strength  and  doses  of  medicines.  If  you  find  the 
prescription  palpably  incorrect  in  dosage,  in  ingredients  or 
in  chemistry,  it  is  your  duty  to  quietly  notify  the  Doctor 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  correct  it.  It  is  j^our  duty  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  juvictitiouer  of  medicine;  his  patients 
are  you]-  customers,  his  successes  are  your  s.uccesses;  any- 
thing that  tends  io  the  betterment  of  ycjur  combined  clien- 
tage ad\  ances  the  interests  of  both  you  arid  the  Doctor. 

Don't  prescribe'  ovt-i-  the  counter, ^dcn't  do  ii  any  more 
than  you  expect  the  doctor  to  dispense  his  own  drugs. 
Either  is  back-cutting  the  otlior,  either  is  destroying  your 
own  resources,  eilner  is  "killing  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  e2"g." 

Don't  sell  narcotics  to  the  laity,  whether  legal  or  illegal. 
Don't  aid  in  the  debauchery  ot  that  pitiable  bit  of  humanity 
the  mor])hine  or  cocaine  inebriate.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the 
medical  practitioner  to  use  tliese  drugs  indiscriminately 
without  your  doling  them  out  over  the  counter  to  those  leer- 
ing drug  drunkards. 

Don't  substitute.  The  doctor  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
preparation  for  which  he  writes.  I'he  |»aiient  has  a  right 
to  demand  the  metiicine  for  which  he  pays.  The  manufac- 
turing pharmacist  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  reputation 
of  years  of  honest  endeavor  be  not  prostituted  by  the  sub- 
stitution by  the  druggist  of  something  "just  as  good."  Be 
square  with  the  people  of  your  community.  Be  square  with 
j^our  doctors.     Be   square    with   yourselves,    and   the   new 
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drug  store  across  the  street  will  never  be  able  to    "run   you 
out"  and  success  will  be  j'our  portion. 

But  there  are  other  tliiuu^  ihcit  might  well  occupy  our 
attention  to-dny;  othei-  things  than  to  praise  and  commend 
other  things  than  to  advise  and  counsel  members  of  a  single 
class.  There  are  plain  words  to  be  said  about  the  future  of 
pharmacy.  Is  educational  pharmacy  doing  all  it  should  do? 
Can  the  work  be  bettered?  Are  the  legal  restrictions  for  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  all  that  they  should  be?  There  are  too 
many  drug  stores  and  too  few  druggists;  too  many  stores 
on  the  corner  and  too  few  competent  druggists. 

Educational  pharmacy  needs  the  pruning  knife  of  the 
University.  In  this  day  of  aggregation  and  combination  of 
human  endeavor,  it  has  become  necessary  for  success,  that 
professional  schools  have  back  of  them  the  strength  and 
power  and  culture  of  the  University.  The  university  is  the 
educational  trust,  if  you  please.  It  is  necessary  for  ideal  suc- 
cess that  the  university  be  so  strong  financially  that  the- 
question  of  the  number  of  students  and  the  amount  of  stu- 
dents' fees  need  not  enter  into  consideration.  Under  these 
conditions  the  best  form  of  teaching  would  be  done. 

The  entrance  educational  requirements  of  the  schools  of 
pharmacy  of  our  country  are  too  low.  Is  a  grammar  school 
education  enough  preliminary  preparation  for  the  student 
of  pharmacy?  The  man  who  is  to  deal  out  the  medicine  that 
may  save  my  life  or  take  yours?  The  man  who  is  to  measure 
the  medicine  for  your  dying  wife  or  my  sick  child?  Is  any^ 
grammar  school  education  sufficient  groundwork  for  that 
man?  No.  But  students  will  be  gladly  accepted  under  those 
conditions  by  the  schools  of  pharmacy  as  long  as  their  pres- 
ence is  necessary  for  the  financial  life  of  the  school.  What 
is  the  remedy? 

1st.  The  affiliation  with  endowed  universities,  institu- 
tions that  can  carry  the  professional  schools  whether  con- 
ducted at  a  profit  or  conducted  at  a  loss. 

2nd.  The  broadening  association  with  university  teach- 
ers who  look  upon  life's  work  as  too  great  for  the  prepar- 
ation to  be  only  thit  of  the  grammar  school. 
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The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  is  peculiarly  fort- 
unate in  its  university  connections.  It  is  a  department  of 
the  State  University.  It  is  a  technical  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  The  University  of  Illinois  stands  before 
our  people  on  a  plane  different  from  that  of  either  of  its 
great  rivals.  It  has  a  deeper  foundation  and  a  broader 
base.  It  is  the  State  University.  It  belongs  to  the  people. 
For  its  growth  and  sustenance  it  does  not  depend  upon  the 
donations  of  corporate  wealth,  or  upon  the  benevolence  and 
philanthropy  of  childless  dotage.  It  is  a  university  founded 
by  the  common  people  and  for  the  common  people.  It  is 
governed  by  the  common  people,  its  bills  are  paid  by  the 
common  people  and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  sponsor.  The 
commonwealth  is  back  of  this  University,  just  as  the  com- 
monwealth is  back  of  the  public  school  on  every  prairie  and 
in  3very  village  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  school  of 
pharmacy  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  university  affil- 
iations. 

This  school  of  pharmacy  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  it 
future,  for  it  will  grow  with  the  university  of  which  it  is  an 
integral  part. 

Medical  progress  beats  the  pathway  for  progress  in 
pharmacy.  A  few  decades  ago  a  medical  student  read  med- 
icine in  a  doctor's  office  and  took  care  of  his  horse.  He 
served  as  an  apprentice  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  He 
followed  it  by  a  short  course  in  a  Medical  College  to  obtain 
a  diploma.  Now  the  scheme  is  reversed.  The  up-to-date 
medical  student  takes  his  course  in  the  medical  college,  ob 
tains  his  diploma  and  serves  his  apprenticeship  afterwards. 
He  serves  one  or  two  years  as  interne  in  some  great  hos- 
pital at  practical  bedside  work. 

The  student  in  pharmacy  is  a  generation  behind  time. 
He  still  serves  his  apprenticeship  before  he  gets  his  degree. 
How  much  more  valuable  to  him  and  to  his  employer,  and 
to  the  community,  if  his  apprenticeship  were  prefaced  by 
the  knowledge  and  culture  obtained  in  a  technical  school. 

Again  political  pharmacy:- 

Are  the  legal  restrictions  for  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
all  they  should  be? 
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In  Illinois  a  Board  of  Pharmacy  licenses  or  registers 
men  to  practice  pharmacj'-  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  exam- 
ination, regardless  of  whether  they  a.re  graduates  of  a  high 
grade  college  of  pharmacy  or  whether  they  are  graduates  of 
the  bottle-washing  department  of  a  country  drug  store. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  State  of  Illinois  does  not 
recognize  any  diploma  in  any  manner.  Young  man,  your 
diploma  that  you  are  so  proud  of  to-day,  your  diploma  show- 
ing that  you  have  graduated  from  the  technical  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  best  university  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  will 
not  allow  you  to  conduct  a  drug  store  in  any  city  or  town  in 
that  State.  Your  diploma  is  not  recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy.  Are  you  satisfied  with  these  conditions?  Your 
p7-ofession  needs  the  pruning  knife  of  legislation.  There 
should  be  enacted  by  our  legislature  a  prerequisite  law  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  graduation  in  pharmacy.  I  mean 
that  every  candidate  for  examination  before  the  State  Board 
should  be  obliged  to  show  a  diploma  from  a  recognized  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy.     How  can  this  be  accomplished? 

It  is  to  you,  the  coming  generation  of  pharmacists,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  things.  It  is 
to  you — to  your  influence  in  the  community  where  you  re- 
side;— it  is  to  you — to  your  influence  in  finance,  in  politics 
and  in  legislation;  it  is  to  you  that  we  must  look  for  the 
betterment  of  these  conditions.  It  depends  on  your  future 
action  whether  the  degree  which  you  receive  today  will  be 
an  honored  one,  or  whether  a  political  board  of  pharmacy 
will  put  you  on  a  level  with  a  registered  trader  in  soda  water 
and  cigars. 

In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you  to  always,  by  deed  and 
word,  stand  by  your  alma  mater.  Protect  her  good  name. 
Remember  what  she  does  for  you  to-day  and  her  growth  and 
prosperity  and  reputation  will  reflect  honor  upon  you  in 
your  declining  years. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

Our  genial  senior  class  editor,    Mr.  Scheips,    has   now 
graduated  to  the    "alumni  class"   and  bids  good-bye  to  the 
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Plexus  with  this  issue.  We  hope  not  to  lose  him  a]  together, 
however,  but  to  be  favored  with  occasional  items  from  him 
concerning  his  class-mates  of  '05,  for  our  "Alumni  Notes." 

Our  committee  on  music  for  the  Commencement  deserves 
much  credit  for  its  successful  efforts.  Miss  Nightingale's 
vocal  selections  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  Ragan's  Orchestra 
fully  came  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Class. 

Much  to  our  regret, 'Mr.  Longshore  was  unable  to  be 
with  us  at  the  Commencement  and  Banquet;  an  excellent 
offer  was  made  to  him  by  a  draggisi  in  his  home  town, 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  and  it  necessitated  his  going 
home  at  once.     He  was  the  only  absentee. 

The  awards  of  the  Prizes  met  with  general  approval. 
The  Class  is  particularly  proud  of  Mr.  Staack,  for  the 
alumni  medal  is  not  taken  every  year.  And  then,  to  win  the 
Hereth  Prize,  as  well! 

Mr.  Larson  returns  to  Kasson,  Minnesota;  Mr.  Dillow 
to  Dongola,  and  Mr.  Wile  to  Texarkana,  Texas. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Class  will  remain  in  Chicago. 
Some  because  they  claim  the  Garden  City  as  their  home; 
others  to  get  some  city  experience,  before  returning  to  the 
"interior." 

Mr.  Wehrley  passed  the  April  state- board  examination 
for  registered  pharmacist. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

Among  those  who  passed  the  state  board  examination 
for  registered  pharmacist  in  April  were  F.  P.  Krueger,  T. 
J.  Peters  and  Charles  Ruben  of  the  Junior  Class.  Fred  J. 
Hisgen,  Wm.  Kraemer.  R.  M.  Eberly  and  F.  B,  Stromer 
were  registered  as  assistant  pharmacists. 

The  Junior  students  who  are  awarded  an  honorable 
mention  for  excellence  in  scholarship  are  Claude  E,  Tilton, 
Ethelyn  B.  Arnold,  Wilbur  Grimes,  Charles  D.  Gauthier, 
A.  G.    C.  Ackerman,  Walter  S.  Mayhew,  Fred  M.   Meixner, 
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Paul  Seyfert,  Rolf  Reite,  George  Eisele,  R.  M.  Eberly.  L 
M.  Haeseler,  Otto  Shatzkis.  W.  E.  Anderson  and  Wm. 
Kraemer. 

Most  of  the  Juniors  will  remain  in  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  the  great  majority  of  the  class  vrill  return  as 
Seniors  next  session.  From  now  on,  this  column  will  be  the 
"Senior  Notes"  but  Mr.  Ackerman  will  continue  as  Class 
Editor, 


THE   DETROIT  EXCURSION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  trips  ever 
made  by  the  classes  of  the  School  was  the  visit  to  the 
laboratories  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  at  Detroit,  on  the  21st 
of  April.  The  students,  sixty  in  number,  left  Chicago  on 
the  Michigan  Central  on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  At  the 
depot,  they  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  students  from 
Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy.  Our  boys  welcomed 
the  strangers  with  "Three  cheers  for  the  Northwestern" 
and  they  promptly  replied  with  the  "Three  cheers  for 
Illinois."  Good  fellowship,  thus  established,  prevailed 
durirrg  the  entire  journey.  Professor  Eccles  accompanied 
the  Northwestern  students  while  our  faculty  was  represented 
by  Proft^ssors  Hallberg  and  Day,  and  Mr.  Snow. 

Arriving  at  Detroit,  early  in  the  morning,  the  visitors 
became  the  guests  of  the  firm  and  were  treated  royally. 
From  the  headquarters  at  the  Russell  House,  special  cars 
conveyed  the  students  to  the  laboratories  of  the  firm,  which, 
are  situated  on  vhe  river  front  and  cover  twenty  acres  of 
ground.  Here  five  thousand  persons  are  employed  and  the 
greatest  variety  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  is  manu- 
factured. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  feature,  to  the  students, 
aside  from  the  immensity  of  the  plant  and  the  volume  of  the 
products,  was  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  For  example, pill  machines  which, 
operating  automatically,  mixed  the  ingredients,  made  the 
mass  and  rolled  it  into  cylinders  of  the  proper  thickness, 
cut  these  into  equal  parts,  shaped  these  parts  into  pills  and 
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sorted  the  pills  so  as  to  reject  those  which  were  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  size  desired.  The  manufacture  and  filling 
of  elastic  capsules  attracted  much  attention,  while  the  fluid 
extract,  compressed  tablet  and  other  departments  common 
to  the  plants  of  manufacturing  pharmacists,  were  here  seen 
on  the  largest  scale. 

The  entire  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  rea- 
search  and  testing  laboratories  and  the  departments  where 
vaccine  and  the  serums,  particularly  diptheria  antitoxin,  are 
prepared  and  tested. 

In  the  evening,  the  firm  tendered  a  banquet  to  the 
visitors  at  the  Russell  House.  Dr.  Helf man,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Pharmacy,  acting  as  toastmaster,  made  a  uecided 
hit.  The  representatives  of  the  firm,  the  teachers  and  the 
presidents  of  the  classes  were  called  upon  for  remarks  and 
a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The  visitors  returned 
to  Chicago  that  night  feeling  that  they  had  been  well  repaid 
for  the  trip  and  with  the  kindest  remembrances  of  the  firm 
of  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
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St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital William  Joseph  Egan 
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"  "        Samuel  George  Higgins,  B.  S. 

Passavant  Memorial  Ho.pital Carl  August  Palm 

....Melburne  Raynor,  B.S.D. 
Norwegian  Deaconess'  Hospital . .  .  .Henry  Thomas  Sethney 

Woman's  Hospital Margaret  Sherlock 

Provident  Hospital David  Emmanuel  Bass,  B.  S. 

Grace  Hospital Benjamin  Chase  Grout 

Brainard  Polyclinic , Jirah  Marston  Downs 

"  "         E,  Arthur  Bowles 

"  '■         Henry  Patterson  Bagley 

Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium Nellie  M.  Baker 

Phoenix  Hospital,  May  wood,  HI..  Thomas  Jefferson  Palmer 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Joliet,  111 William  Patrick  Cannon 

Silver  Cross  Hospital,  Joliet,  111 Ira  Raymond  Willits 

Rockford  Hospital,  Rockford,  111 Abram  Hostetter 

Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 

James  Francis  Kearney 

Milwaukee  County  Hospital,  Wauwatosa,  Wis 

Harry  James  Hoag 

Palmyra  Springs  Sanitarium,  Palmyra,  Wis 

LeRoy  Philip  Kuhn 

St.  Francis'  Hospital,  La  Crosse,  Wis , 

Francis  John  Antoine 

St.  Francis'  Hospital,  La  Crosse,  Wis 

James  Alois  Wagner 
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Clarence  Day  Powell 

Passavant  Hospital, Pittsburg,  Pa.  .David  Clifford  Farquhar 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,Brookline,  Conn.  James  Joseph  Costanzo 
New  R^ngland  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Boston, 

Mass Maud  Stevens  Slocumb 

Syracuse  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,   Syracuse, 

N.  Y Agnes  Mikkelsen 

Toledo  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio Vernon  Amasa  Dunshee 

Northwestern  Hospital,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Harriet  Davs,  B.   A. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Hoboken,  N.  J., Thomas  Sylvester  Egaa 
Kloeber  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  Wash 

Clayton  Elmer  Bartlett 
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CLASS  DAY. 

The  class  day  exercises  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  college,  Monday,  June  5th,  at  2  o'cjlock,    P.    M.     The 
hall  was  decorated  with  the  college   colors,    and   the   class 
picture  occupied  a  prominent  position  on  the  platform.    The 
main  floor  was  filled  with  graduates  and   their  relatives  and 
friends.     On  the  platform  were  seated  Dean  Quine,  Prof.  L. 
Harrison  Mettler,  who   delivered    the   address  of   the   day, 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  the   officers   of   the  class 
of  1905.  and  those  who  participated  in  the  program. 
The  following  program  was  presented: 
PROGRAM. 
Invocation — W.  H.  Geistweit,   D.  D. 
Pastor  of  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church. 

Vocal  Solo Selected 

Fked  Phelps  Bowen. 

Historian 

Lester  Miles  Stearns, 

Violin  Solo Selected 

Wm.  Chas.  Edward  Greenwald. 

Address , 

Prof.  L.  Harrison  Mettler,  M.  D. 

Vocal  Solo  (a)  "Slave  Song" Del  Riego 

(&)  '  'Just  a  Wearying  for  You" ...  Bond 

Miss  Frances  M.  Lydston. 

Presentation  of  Tablet  and  Class  Picture 

J.  Payne  Browne. 

Acceptation 

Prof.  W.  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Dean. 

Class  Poem — Perseverando  Vincimus 

Albert  Okerstrom. 

Presentation  of  Class  Gifts — 

M.  W.  Harner. 

Song — America Audience 

Benediction — W.  H.  Geistv^eit,  D.  D. 
The  various  numbers  on  the   program   were   very   well 
rendered  and  were  received    with  generous  applause.     The 
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class  history  by  L.  M.  Stearns,  the  song  by  Miss  Lydston 
and  the  presentation  of  the  class  picture  and  tablet  by  J.  P. 
Browne  were  especially  appreciated  by  the  audience  as  was 
the  acceptation  by  Dean  Quine.  The  address  by  Prof. 
Mettler  was  an  excellent  and  scholarly  effort, and  is  append- 
ed at  the  close  of  this  article  in  its  entirity.  The  innova- 
tion and  benediction  by  W.  H.  Geistweit,  D.  D.  were  very 
fine,  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  de 
rived  great  encouragement  from  his  earnest  words. 
Prof.  Mettler  spoke  as  follows: 


CLASS  DAY  ADDRESS. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1905: — 

I  am  honored  in  being  asked  to  address  you  upon  this 
your  class  day.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  you  will  ever 
assemble  thus  all  together;  certainly  the  last  that  you  will 
appear  as  an  undergraduate  class.  You  are  soon  to  stand  at 
your  Commencement— the  commencement  of  a  new  life, 
along  which  your  paths  will  ever  more  and  more  diverge. 
Today  therefore  is  preeminently  a  day  for  reminiscences. 

As  we  grow  older,  memory  becomes  fonder.  The  past 
fades  into  a  haze;  its  trials  and  disappointments  are  forgot- 
ten; its  joys  and  successes  are  tinted  with  the  rich  hues  of  a 
retrospective  imagination.  We  cannot,  foretell  what  the 
slightest  step  in  the  future  may  repeal  to  us.  It  is  all  dark 
and  uncertain  in  front.  We  scarcely  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  present.  Even  at  this  moment,  we  stumble  blindly 
along,  not  sure  of  what  is  happening  on  the  right  and  the 
left  of  us.  We  do  the  best  that  our  poor  reasonings  tell  us 
to  do,  and  have  for  our  assurance  nothing  but  a  hope.  When 
we  luok  behind  us,  howeyer,  all  this  is  different.  The  past 
is  ours.  As  the  poet  exultingly  exclaims  "recollection  is 
the  only  paradise  from  which  we  cannot  be  turned  out.'' 

That  most  wonderful  and  divine  faculty.  Memory,  deeds 
to  us  a  part  of  the  realm  of  time  and  thus  makes  of  us  own- 
ers of  a  reality.  No  one  can  take  that  possession  away  from 
us.     It  is  absolutely  ours  to  enjcy  and  to  do  with  as  we  like. 
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It  is  a  marvellous  possession'which  is  thus  being  daily  en- 
larged and  conferred  upon  us.  It  varies  with  the  possessors 
personality.  To  some  it  is  An  Elysian  Isle  full  of  luxurious 
foliage,  purling  springs,  laughing  cascades,  the  songs  of 
happy  birds,  perfumed  zephyrs  and  far  off  music.  Toothers 
it  is  a  Desert  of  Sahara  with  hot  barren  sands  stretching  a- 
way  in  all  dissections,  with  deceptive  mirages,  sweeping 
whirlwinds,  death,  annihilation  and  awful  silence.  Like 
Pandora  we  sometimes  dread  the  opening  of  memory's  box, 
for  out  leap  regrets  and  lost  joys.  On  the  other  hand  like 
Basanio,  we  sometimes  tremblingly  peep  into  the  mysteri- 
ous casket  and  find  locked  therein  our  happiness  and  supreme 
delight. 

O!  a  wonderful  faculty  is  this  memory  of  ours.  Though 
it  seizes  and  holds  fast  to  all  things,  good  and  bad,  thus 
making  the  entire  past  our  own,  it  does  more  than  this.  It 
strives  ever  to  bury  the  bad  and  to  enhance  the  good.  Mis 
takes  and  follies  and  blunders  are  happily  soon  forgotten, 
whereas  noble  deeds,  supreme  delights  and  moments  of  vic- 
tory, are  rendered  more  brilliant.  Imagination,  the  hand  maid 
of  all  the  faculties,  lends  her  sweet  influence  towards  soften- 
ing the  bitter  regrets  and  in  revivifying  the  pleasures  of 
reminiscence.  No  wonder  then  is  it  that  all  mankind  love 
to  dream  of  the  past.  It  is  all  they  have  \o  dream  of,  with 
the  knowledge  that  their  dreams  are  based  upon  reality. 
Above  all  dreamers  is  the  student,  for  as  he  is  about  to  step 
forth  into  the  rough  world,  he  loves  to  gather  his  cronies 
about  him  and  interchange  stories  of  the  days,  the  happiest, 
the  most  manly  days  of  his  life,  days  that  are  soon  to  be- 
come naught  but  pictures  to  hang  upon  fond  memory's  wall. 

Oh,  the  dajs  of  a  college  life,  those  glorious,  student 
days!  How  I  pity  the  man  who  has  never  known  them,  who 
has  missed  that  royal  banquet  at  which  the  cup  of  friend 
ship  was  overflowing,  when  the  sallies  of  wit  were  the  most 
sparkling,  when  the  peals  of  laughter  were  the  loudest,  when 
courage,  manliness  and  honesty  were  most  exalted  and  trick- 
ery and  chicanery  and  cowardice  were  most  despised,  when 
intellectual  associations  were  most  dominant,    when   poetry 
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and  romaEce  were  still  alive  and  the  whole  cycle  of  life  was 
replete  with  good-fellowship,  trustfulness,  sympathy  and 
high  hopes.  Ah!  indeed,  pity  the  man  who  has  never  had 
that  splendid  start  in  life,  that  impetus  which  never  dies 
through  all  the  succeeding  years  and  which  only  the  peculiar 
and  select  companionship  of  student  days  can  give. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  having  now  in  your  possession 
this  priceless  gem,  the  memory  of  your  college  days.  I 
know  that  as  the  years  glide  swiftly  by  you  will  cherish 
that  gem  more  anil  more.  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  day 
of  reminiscences  and  would  urge  you  to  repeat  the  day  of- 
ten as  nearly  as  you  can.  I  cannot  relate  any  of  your  class 
remembrances.  Only  one  of  your  own  number  can  do  that. 
I  can  only  say  that  as  a  student  msyself,  with  this  recollec- 
tion of  the  good  old  college  time  as  one  of  my  most  beloved 
possessions.  Ifelicita'^e  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and 
wish  you  alia  hundrtvl  happy  days  like  this. 

Before  I  say  farewell,  however,  let  me  indulge  for  a 
moment  in  what  seeui  -i  to  me  to  be  the  fitting  corollary  to  a 
class  day.  As  reminiscence  is  its  key-note  and  as  its  pleas- 
ures are  dependent  upon  the  character  of  those  reminiscen- 
ces is  it  not  worth  while,  now  that  college  days  are  done,  to 
so  live  and  act  and  think  that  by  serving  each  day  properly 
from  now  on,  one's  whole  future  life  will  be,  as  it  were,  a 
full,  intellectual  university  course?  To  point  out  to  you 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  detail  is  not  my  purpose. 
At  your  commencement  you  will  ij  all  probability,  as  is 
proper  and  appropriate  at  that  time,  be  told  what  will  be 
expected  of  you  as  honorable  members  of  a  noble  profession. 
In  your  contact  with  your  teachers  you  have  learned  what 
technical  knowledge  you  ought  to  have  in  your  possession. 
I  will  therefore  omit  all  allusion  to  your  technical  and  ethi- 
cal acquirements. 

1  desire  to  offer  you  a  little  suggestion, especially  for  your 
first  year,  when  your  technical  and  ethical  knowledge  may 
be  put  to  a  seveie  strain  but  your  ability  to  know  what  to 
do  with  your  idle  hours,  those  inevitable  hours  of  waiting 
and  waiting  for  that  long  hoped-for  patient  will  be  put  to    a 
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much  severer  strain.     The  waiting,   as   I   have   said,    is   in- 
evitable. It  is  the  lot  of  the  young  practitioner.     Coming  so 
abruptly  after  his  busy  college  days,  it   is  of ttimes  irksome 
and  soul-wearying.     It  has   its  immense  advantages,    how 
ever,  both  for  the  development  of  the  young  doctor  and  per- 
haps  for   the   safety   of   the  laity.     Once  while  enjoying  a 
little  chat  with  an  eminent  surgeon  whose  waiting  room  was 
full  of  patients,  I  reminded  him  of  the  fact  and  gently   took 
him  to  task  for  keeping  them  waiting   so    unconscionably  a 
long  time.     He  calmly  defended  himself  by    saying   that  as 
he  had  waited  some  fifteen  years  for  them,  they  could    well 
afford  to  reciprocate  and  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  him.    This 
waiting  for  patients  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  one's  first  year 
of  practice.     The  period  is  therefore  a  critical  one,  so  criti- 
cal that  all  the  world  hastens  to  give  advice    to  the   young 
novice.     He  is  told  to  work  and  read  hard  on  medicine,  with 
perhaps  the  ancient  legend  of  the  busy  ant  thrown  in    to  a- 
dorn   the    advice.     He  is   urged  to  rest  i  ccasionaliy  and  to 
take  his  recreation  in  outdoor  sports,  social  gaiety  and  trav- 
el.    He  is  advised  to  go  to  Europe  and  spend  a  year   at   the 
great  hospitals.     All  these  suggestions  are   excellent,    well 
intended  and  based  on  sound  logic.    I  would  add  whai  seems 
to  me  a  more  peitinent  suggestion,  not  interfering  with  the 
preceding    and   well    adapted    to  the  first  year,  namely    to 
use  that  time  very  largely   for   developing   one's  character 
and  fixing  one's  habits  for  a  broad-minded  practitioner    and 
a  student  of  an  intellectual  and  scientific  calling. 

For  the  serious,  earnest  intellectual  student,  the  gather- 
ing together  of  a  library  is  a  most  important  and  delightful 
task.  The  closest  companions  almost  of  a  professional  man 
are  Lis  books.  Those  purchased  the  first  year  miiy  exert 
an  untold  influence  upon  the  entire  future  career.  A  doc- 
tor's library  should  have  more  than  mere  medical  works  in 
it,  though  of  course  the  latter  should  be  given  the  first  po- 
sition. There  is  so  much  repetition,  bad  logic  and  worse 
English  in  medical  literature  that  he  runs  a  great  risk  of 
becomiug  nairow  minded,  illogical  and  dull  who  limits  his 
reading   absolutely   to   such.     General    literature   must    be 
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daily  indulged  in  somewhat  by  the  professional  man  who 
finds  he  needs  intellectual  recreation  and  a  varied  mental 
pabulum.  What  shall  be  one's  reading  ouiside  of  medicine 
for  the  first  year? 

The  great  Sydenham,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all 
in  connection  with  the  disease  chorea,  was  once  asked  by  a 
graduate  to  recommend  a  good  book  wherewith  to  start  his 
career  as  a  practitioner.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  young 
doctor,  who  of  course  expected  to  hear  uhe  title  of  some 
great  medical  treatise,  Sydenham  suggested  Cervantes  Don 
Quixote.  If  today  the  same  question  were  put  to  me,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  three  books,  all  of  which  may  be 
obtained  in  pocket  sized  editions  for  a  mere  pittance  and  all 
of  which,  if  carefully  read  will  afford  unwonted  pleasure 
and  intellectual  stimulation;  will  reveal  the  highest  qualifi- 
cation for  an  ideal  physician;  and  will  tend  to  develop  the 
students  such  as  nothing  else  that  I  know  of  will.  Each 
little  book  is  a  masterpiece  and  depicts  a  particular  phase 
of  intellectuality. 

Carlyle's  Sartoi^  Eesartus  stands  for  the  exposure  of  sham, 
and  make  believe.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  clothes.  Every 
bubble  that  is  puffed  up,  is  punctured  and  goes  out  in  a 
burst  of  laughter,  and  with  tremendous  satire.  I  would  not 
wish,  knowingly,  to  be  the  subject  of  such  keen,  penetrating 
ridicule.  To  be  thus  spitted  and  held  up  as  a  fool  to  the 
gaze  of  a  laughing  world  would  be  a  cause  for  life-long  self- 
reproach.  Note  the  trenchant  character  of  the  thrusts  de- 
livered by  this  Seer  of  Chelsea.  He  says  "society,  which 
the  more  I  think  of  it  astonishes  me  the  more,  is  founded 
upon  cloth."  Then  after  describing  a  certain  type  of  judge 
as  "a  foriced  Radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved"  he 
asks  '"what  to  the  eye  of  vulgar  logic,  is  man?  An  omni- 
verous  Biped  that  wears  breeches.  To  the  eye  of  Pure 
Reason  what  is  he?  A  Soul,  a  Spirit  and  divine  Apparition." 
Then  he  goes  on  thus  anent  much  of  the  work  of  this  Biped: 
"With  Stupidity  and  sound  Digestion,  man  may  front  much. 
But  what  in  these  dull,  unimaginative  days  are  the  terrors 
of  Conscience  to  the  diseases  of  the  Liver!     Not  on  Morality 
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but  on  Cookery,  let  us  build  our  stronghold;  there  brand- 
ishing our  frying-pan  as  censer,  let  us  offer  sweet  incense 
to  the  Deyil  and  live  at  ease  on  the  fat  things  lie  has  pro- 
vided for  his  elect."  What  a  picture  of  modern  materialism 
and  course  greed! 

Learn  from  Carlyle  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  un- 
real, the  man  from  his  clothes,  the  scientific  from  the  pseu- 
doscientific.  Carry  his  matchless  satire  in  your  pocket;  take 
it  out  at  odd  moments,  read  it  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  I 
venture  to  say  that  after  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  book  in 
which  the  grotesque,  the  reverential,  the  poetic,  and  the 
grand  are  so  entrancingly  intermingleu,  you  will  have  ac- 
quired a  facility  for  detecting  medical  shams  that  will  be  to 
your  cwn  advantage  and  that  of  the  good  name  of  medicine. 

Madam  Roland  once  exclaimed,  "Oh  I  Liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  Likewise  you  will  cry 
out,  '"Oh!  Science  what  unutterable  frauds  and  follies  are 
committed  in  thy  exalted  name!"  Pseudoscience  is  the  curse 
of  medicine  today.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  only  that  host  of 
religio  hysterical  medical  frauds  masking  under  the  name 
of  Dowieism,  Christian  Science,  Homeopathy,  etc.,  but  also 
pseudoscience  that  consciously  and  unconsciously  sialks 
about  in  our  own  ranks.  In  the  name  of  science  medico 
political  societies  are  organized,  clap  trap  journals  are  pub- 
lished, socalled  sanataria  are  built,  machines  and  apparatus 
es  are  invented,  nauseous  drug  concoctions  are  fabricated 
and  unfit  colleges  are  established.  In  the  name  of  science 
deception*  of  all  sorts  are  practiced  to  fool  the  people  and 
to  catch  the  elusive  dollar.  Schemes,  tricks  and  monkey 
chicanery  are  studied  and  practiced  alas!  sometimes  by  the 
weaker  brethren  of  our  own  guild.  They  and  their  like 
Carlyle  unmasks  and  pinions  in  his  wonderful  bit  of  word- 
painting,  the  lailor  Retailored.  Let  Carlyle's  lesson  become 
ingrained  in  your  very  fibre  and  being  during  your  first 
year;  and  apart  from  the  pleasure  you  will  have  had  from 
reading  a  great  English  classic,  you  will  have  imbibed  so 
wholesome  a  disgust  for  all  that  is  not  true  and  honest  and 
manly  that  you  will  make  the  better  man  and  physicianfor  it. 
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But  do  not  stop  with  Carlyle,  else  you  may  become  a 
bitter  pessimist.  In  another  pocket,  this  first  year,  carry  a 
copy  of  Thoreau's  Walden.  A  veritable  prose-poem  is  this 
little  book.  It  stands  for  contentment  and  the  joy  one  can 
find  in  one's  immediate  environment.  You  recall  that  this 
poet- naturalist  built  himself  a  small  hut  beside  Walden  Pond, 
after  discarding  a  superb  opportunity  to  make  a  vast  fort- 
une and  there  for  two  years  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  nature  a- 
way  from  the  roar  and  trafltic  of  the  world.  I  think  there  is 
no  more  beautiful  simile  in  all  literature  than  that  wherein 
this  prose-poet  says  that  in  his  relation  to  the  great  outer 
world  of  mankind,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  standing 
alone  on  the  seashore,  with  the  distant  roar  of  the  waters 
coming  up  to  him  from  afar  and  dying  away  in  the  splash 
of  the  tiny  waves  upon  the  sand  at  his  feet.  He  withdrew 
himself  from  the  artificialities  and  conventionalities  of  our 
so-called  civilization  and  as  a  result  be  was  free  to  behold 
God's  great  universe  in  all  of  its  pristine  beauty  and  fertil- 
ity. Every  living  creature  of  the  v.^oods  was  his  friend. 
He  saw  marvels  in  the  bubbles  that  played  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  The  voices  of  the  night  lulled  him  into 
untroubled  dreams.  He  discovered  companionship  in  a 
beanfield.  He  could  interpret  almost,  like  Siegfried,  the 
speech  of  the  birds.  The  world  was  so  full  of  wonder  and 
sweetness  and  charm  for  him  that  he  had  not  a  moment  for 
idle  discontent. 

''Some  say  he  loved  not  men — loved  nature  more — 
3ecause  his  words  were  harsh  towards  human  kind. 
And  in  God's   woods  and  fields  he  seemed  to  find 
Of  health  and  help  his  most  sufficing  store. 
Ah.  wiser,  truer  love  to  man  he  bore 
Than  our  too  fond  indulgence!  We  are  blind; 
He  saw;  and  all  his  prophet  soul  and  mind 
He  gave  to  lead  men  forth  bj^  nature's  door. 
Deliverer  he.  so  far  as  in  him  lay; 
An  earnf^st  soul,  with  earnest  task  to  do. 
From  that  impressive  back  ground  where  he  stood, 
He  strove  some  freedom  bringing  word  to  say — 
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To  shame  a  turbid  race  by  heaven's  blue 
Bravely  to  read  God's  message  from  the  wood." 

With  your  pocket  editions  of  Carlyle  and  Thoreau,  car- 
ry a  little  volume  of  Emerson's  Essays.  Having,  with  the 
guidance  of  one  genius,  learned  how  to  recognize  a  sham 
and  with  another  how  to  banish  discontent,  con  the  glowing 
pages  of  the  transcendentalist  and  acquire  a  fondness  for 
lofty  and  noble  ideals.  Never  have  more  seductive  and  in- 
spiring pictures  of  "Friendship,"  "Love,"  "Heroism,"  "In- 
tellect," "Art,"  "Character,"  "Manners,"  "Nature,"  "Com- 
pensation," and  "Self- Reliance"  been  painted.  Every  sen- 
tence is  a  mine  of  thought;  and  for  close  argument,  fine  wit, 
splendid  speech  and  rich  poetry,  these  essays  have  never 
been  surpassed.  They  constitute  a  code  of  ethics  that  is 
more  convincing  and  affords  more  attractive  reading  than 
any  formally  draughted  medical  code.  One  cannot  become 
imbued  with  their  high  idealism  or  listen  long  to  iheir  no- 
ble teachings,  without  setting  for  ones  self  a  splendid  pat- 
tern and  then  with  all  the  ardor  of  true  love,  bending  every 
nerve  to  attain  it. 

Three  beautiful  books,  small,  compact,  pregnant  with 
philosophy  and  poetry,  illuminated  with  the  spark  of  genius! 
Books  for  which  a  doctor  might  profitably  dispense  with 
many  a  medical  tome.  A  physician  is  not  an  automatic  di- 
agnosing and  prescribing  apparatus.  He  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  man,  a  citizen,  a  guide  to  his  fellow-men.  The  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  of  his  neighbors  depends  upon  the 
example  and  precept  he  offers  them.  I  sometimes  believe 
that  even  the  morality  of  a  community  depends  more  upon 
its  physicians  than  upon  its  clergymen,  for  the  former  are 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  personality  of  the 
medical  man  is  more  influential  for  good  than  are  his  pills 
and  potions.  It  is  incumbent,  therefore, upon  him  to  turn  be- 
times from  his  microscope  and  scalpel  and  alembic  and  dwell 
in  the  company  of  the  great  thinkers.  A  chapter  of  Gross 
or  Flint  should  always  be  rounded  out  with  a  chapter  of 
Macauiay  or  a  canto  of  S^ott.  All  technical  studies  tend  to 
narrow  the  mind;  the  broad  fields  of  literature  rest   and   re- 
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fresh  it.     By  the  latter  the  mental  horizon  is   extended   and 
the  plane  cf  living  elevated. 

Let  your  first  year  be  a  year  of  systematic  medical 
study,  but  keep  your  enthusiasm  -alive,  set  your  ideals  high 
and  enlarge  your  mental  powers  by  a  ceaseless  culling  of 
the  ripest  fruits  of  the  noblest  of  literatures.  And  God- 
speed you  to  the  goal  to  which  we  are  all  striving,  namely, 
the  ideal  physician. 


ALUMNI  MEETING. 

The  23rd  Annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  called  to  order 
by  the  First  Vice  President,  Dr.  J.  S.  Nagel  of  the  class  of 
'98,  at  the  Sherman  House  on  Monday  Evening  June  5th, 
1905.  The  President,  Dr.  W.  J.  Eddy  of  the  class  of  '85 
having  been  elected  mayor  of  his  town  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  an  important  council  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Secretary,  Dr.  John  Weatherson  of  the  class  of  '00 
then  read  a  report  relating  to  a  newly  formed  contract  be- 
tween the  As.sociation  and  the  publisher  of  the  "Plexus," 
whereby,  in  consideration  of  support,  in  the  way  of  news 
and  subscriptions  the  Association  is  to  receive  twenty  cents, 
every  year  on  each  new  subscription  or  renewal  from  Alum- 
ni members.  Those  Alumni  who  were  classed  as  life-mem 
bers,  under  the  old  constitution  are  to  receive  the  Plexus 
free. 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted  and  the  contract  ratified 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  name>s  of 
the  members  present,  be  presented  to  Plexus  for  publication. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers which  resulted  as  follows: 

President— Dr.  J.  S.  Nagel  '98,  323.  So.  Western  Ave., 
Chicago. 

1st  Vice  President— Dr.  C  B.  King  '98,983  Jackson  Boul. 
Chicago. 
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2nd  Vice  President— Dr.  M.  Meyerowitz  '90, 179  W.  12th 
St.  Chicago. 

Secretary  (Re-elected) — Dr.  John  Weatherson,  '00,  103 
State,  St.  Chicago. 

Treasurer— Dr.  C.  C.  O'Byrne,  '94,  1336  Washington 
BouL,  Chicago. 

Necrologist— Dr.  P.  H.  Holmes,  103  State  St.,   Chicago. 

i  Dr.  L.  J.  Mitchell,  Term  expires  1906. 

Executive  Committee-!  Dr.  V  Josephson,  Term  expires  1907. 

(  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Term  expires  1908. 

After  the  business  meeting,  lunch  was  served  when  the 
following  responded  to  toasts  or  told  stories. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Bacon,        Dr.C.  Stoltz,  Dr.  C.  D.  Abbey, 

Dr.  C.  D.  Kelley,  Dr.  G  F.  Hagans,  Dr.  G.  F.  Lydston, 
Dr.  L.  H.  Mettler,  Dr.  L.  A.  Jacobus,  Dr.  J.  R.  Birklund, 
Dr.  C.  C.  O'Byrne.    Dr.  C.  S.  Williamson, 

Many  of  the  classes  were  grouped  by  .  tables  where  the 
usual  good  fellowship  prevailed.  Two  members  of  the  first 
class  ('83)  were  present.  The  meeting  adjourned  about  12 
o'clock 


Among  those 
L.  A.  Jacobus, 
G.  P.  Lydston, 
A.  R.  Johnstone, 
J.  M.  Lang, 
T.  H.  Plank, 
H.  W.  Berard, 
N.  G.  Darling, 
John  Weatherson, 
P.  H.  Holmes, 
J.  S.  Nagel, 
C.  C.  O'Byrne, 
C.  D.  Abbey, 
L.  H.  Mettler, 
C.  B.  King, 
G.  F.  Hagans, 
F.  A.  Phillips, 
A.  W.  Baer, 


present  vvere: — 
R.  C.  Taylor, 
C.  E.  Kellogg, 
C.  W.  Kellogg, 
J.  J.  Williams, 
C.  Stoltz, 
W.  K.  Yeakel, 

F.  G.  Harris, 
S.  G.  Cohen, 
R.  G.  Dakin, 

R.  Von  Der  Heydt, 
H.  L.  Jacobs, 

G.  E.  Forkin, 

F.  Underwood, 
E.  A.  McConnell, 

G.  E.  Miller, 
J.  E.  Edwards, 
C.  D.  Kelley, 


E.  Heelan, 

W.  S.  Tomkinson, 
J.  A.  McKay, 
M.  P.  Cady, 

F.  E.  Dostal, 
C.  J.  Plonske, 
A.  H.  Gelger, 

C.  A.  Buswell, 
H.  E.  Wagner, 
J.  R.  Birklund, 
W.  Linabery, 
R.  Weidner, 

J.  H.  Clancey, 

D.  S.  Gailey, 
W.  W.  Gailey, 

F.  J.  Buss, 

G.  Dohrmann, 
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A.  N.  J.  Dolan,  T.  J.  Palmer,  W.  B.  Martin, 

W.  G.  Wegaer,  F.  G.  Hopkins,  D.  Affelbaun, 

J.  L.  Albright,  F.  Rudnick,  G.  Galloway, 

C.  H.  Phifer,  B.  E.  Eversmeyer,  C.  A.  Bradley, 

W.  E.  Kittler,  F.  B.  Fastabend,  C.  S.  Bacon, 

M.  Hatfield.  C.  S.  Williamson, 

Many  more  were  present  who  were  too  modest  to  send 
in  their  names. 

ALUMNI    NOTES. 

Our  membership  in  now  about  2800. 

According  to  our  new  constitution  every  graduate  is  a 
member. 

We  have  abolished  dues. 

Send  ell  items  of  interest  about  yourself  or  your  class- 
mates to  the  Alumni  Secretary. 

Remember,  20  cents  of  your  Plexus  subscription  now 
goes  to  the  Alumni  Association. 

Subscribe  for  the  Plexus  and  help  the  Association. 

Send  your  subscription  to  the  Alumni  treasurer.  Dr.  C. 
C.  O'Byrne,  1336  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 

Send  a  report  of  your  interesting  cases  to  the  Secretary 
for  publication  in  the  Plexus 

Urge  your  classmates  to  subscribe  for  the  Plexus. 

'91.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Thorne,  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  on  Nov.  26,  '04,  and  was  buried  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  his  old  home. 

'98.  Dr.  C.  L.  Bennett,  Aguascalientes,  Mexico,  has 
moved  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  where  he  will  practice  here- 
after. 

'05.     Dr.  George  E.  Forkin  is  located  at  Chilton,  Wis. 

'02.  Dr.  W.  M.  Walliker,  Clinton,  Iowa,  is  doing  very 
nicely!  The  doctor  is  on  the  staff  of  both  hospitals  at  Clin- 
ton and  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  nurses  of  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal and  on  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  to  the  nurses  in  the 
training  school  at  Agatha  Hospital. 

John  Weatherson,  '00,  Secretary, 

103  State  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 
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COMPAENCEMENT. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  were  held  at  the  Studebaker  on  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon, June  6th. 

The  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college,  wearing  cap 
and  gown,  were  seated  on  the  platform  together  with  the 
following  participants  in  the  program:  Rev.  Morton  Culver 
Hartzell,  D.  D.,  Rev.  William  A.  Quayle,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Samuel 
A.  Bullard,  president  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  University 
of  Illinois.     Dean  Wm.  E.  Quine  presided. 

The  class  of  1905,  led  by  President  Chas.  A.  Miller, 
marched  to  the  places  which  had  been  reserved  for  them, 
at  2:30,  the  members,  wearing  the  classical  garb,  made  a  fine 
appearance  and  evoked  prolonged  applause  from  the  large 
audience  which  had  assembled  to  witness  the  exercises. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  Dean  Quine,  who  intro- 
duced the  Rev.  Morton  Culver  Hartzell,  D.  D.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  rendered: 

PROGRAM. 
Invocation — Rev.  Morton  Culver  Hartzell,  D.  D. 

Overture — "Light  Cavalry' Suppe 

Doctorate  Address — William  A.  Qcayle,  D.  D. 

Concert  Waltz — "L'Estudiantina" Waldteufel 

Presentation  of  the  Graduatins:  Class  to  the  President  of  the 

University — Dean   William  E.  Quine,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Conferring  of  Degr<^es— Honorable  Samuel  A.  Bullard, 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees  University  of  Illinois. 

Selection — "The  Royal  Chef" .  Jerome 

Class  Valedictory — Arthur  Neville  Clagett,  B.  D. 

Grand  American  Pantasle Bendix 

Benediction — Rev.   Morton  Culver  Hartzeel,  D.  D. 

The  doctorate  address  by  Rev.  William  A.  Quayle,  D.D- 
was  a  scholarly  effort  in  every  respect, and  received  the  asid- 
ious  attention  of  the  entire  class  and  the  large  and  appreci- 
ative audience.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  "Doctor 
Mac  Lure,"  and  it  appears  below  in  full. 
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DOCTOR  MACLURE 

Sometime  or  other  every  noble  vocation  will  tind 
somebody  to  write  its  epic.  We  shall  need  to  learn  to  wait. 
Writers  are  not  furnished  to  cur  orders  like  steel  rails. 
They  grow.  But  we  are  not  apprised  when  their  Spring 
comes.  It  has  no  herald.  The  spring  of  the  year— we  know 
its  signs  and  seasons.  We  expect  it  as  a  woman  her  lover. 
There  is  greeting  in  our  eyes.  No  snows  nor  wild  winds 
can  delude  us  or  wreck  our  hopes.  However  sullen  the  days 
or  blustering  the  wind,  or  white  the  ground  with  snow,  when 
April  draweth  near  we  say  spring  is  not  far  off.  Soon  skies 
grow  tender  and  the  scent  of  growing  things  smokes  through 
the  air  and  the  warm  west  wind  blows  and  the  south  wind 
puffs  its  cheeks,  and  then  all  at  once,  loaded  like  a  man 
burdened  beneath  his  load,  with  its  weight  of  lilac  odors, 
spring  comnth,  and  we  cry  in  an  ecstacy,  ''Spring  is  here!" 

Not  so  with  writers  of  the  human  story.  Their  spring 
comes  unawares  like  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected  guest. 
Men  must  wait  for  the  writer  of  their  story.  A  "Jerusalem 
delivered,"  and  a  "Paradise  Lost," — how  long  delayed  are 
their  celebrants,  Tasso  and  Milton;  but  at  last  they  come. 
But  only  after  the  momentous  events  they  sung  had  waited 
long,  so  long,  and  had  lost  heart,  so  long  they  had  waited. 

Our  today  is  caring  less  for  events  but  more  for  man. 
Things  pass:  man  stays.  The  democracy  of  our  age  holds 
fast  to  men  and  women.  One  must  be  blind  not  to  have 
seen  the  weight  of  humanity  in  our  age  and  life.  YIe  care 
for  folks.  We  are  in  love  with  men.  Therefore  is  literature 
turning  from  congested  movements  to  men.  Our  literature 
is  definitely  and  swiftly  moving  in  this  direction,  so  you  may 
■find  the  epic  of  the  individual  takes  the  place  of  the  epic  of 
the  event;  and  in  good  time  though  in  late  time  possibly, 
each  profession  that  hath  honor  in  it  will  have  its  hero  and 
its  heroine.  The  common  folk  of  every  type  are  daily  hav- 
ing their  celebrants.  The  soldier  has  always  had  his  heroic 
story.  Kipling  has  "eaten  his  bread  and  salt."  All  the 
centuries  have  seen  the  lurid  marshall  figure,  have  felt  his 
strength  and  suffered  his  onset,  and  there  has  been  no   lack 
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of  writers  of  his  epic.  The  hundred  writers  tell  of  him;  but> 
the  more  modest  and  retiring  professions  have  not  so  caught 
the  eye  of  genius.  But  Gilbert  Parker  has  written  of  the 
'Adventure  of  the  North"  and  Cable  of  the  Creole;  and  Miss 
Clawson  has  written  of  the  Francony  Mountain  people;  and 
Noah  Brooks  Las  written  of  the  Maine  coast  fisher  folk;  and 
Duncan  has  written  of  the  Newfoundland  fishermen;  and 
Charles  Dickens  has  written  of  English  common  people;  and 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  in  "A  Singular  Life,"  has  written 
the  story  of  the  preacher;  and  in  "Bonaventure"  Cable  has 
written  the  story  of  the  poor  white;  and  Hopkinson  Smith 
has  written  the  story  of  "Caleb  West,  Chief  Diver;"  and 
Ian  Maclaren  has  written  a  story  of  the  doctor;  and  his  name 
is  Doctor  MacLure. 

Doctor  MacLure  was  tall,  angular,  many  boned^in  fact 
had  all  the  bones  anatomy  allows. — He  was  red  headed,  had 
a  scar  across  his  forehead  and  a  limp  in  his  walk.  His  dress 
was  as  it  might  be,  but  was  an  amazement  to  all  lookers  on 
and  his  trousers  were  worn  so  long  that  they  seemed  eternal; 
and  the  parish  knew  they  were  the  same  by  the  still  visible 
mend  of  the  tear  recieved  long  since;  and  the  glum  Drum- 
tochty  folk  would  now  and  then  break  out  into  an  exclama- 
atory,  "See  the  breeks  of  himi"  His  hands  were  huge  and 
red.  His  arms  were  long,  sinewy  and  hairy.  His  face  was 
red  as  if  nipped  with  perpetual  winter;  but  the  scar  on  his 
face  had  been  received  in  doing  his  duty  by  the  sick  poor, 
for  once  Jess  had  "slippit"  on  the  ice  and  so  thereafter  the 
Doctor  bore  his  honorable  sword  cut  of  the  ice  sword  on  his 
brow;  and  he  and  Jess  had  often  been  caught  in  the  snow 
drifts  and  Jess  had  fallen  with  MacLure  underneath  and 
ever  thereafter  this  stalwart  doctor  walked  with  a  limp;  and 
his  neighbors  looked  at  him  with  tenderness  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  said  "nae  word  aboot  it."  Doctor  MacLure 
was  Scotch,  therefore  taciturn;  was  man  therefore  heroic, 
and  his  character  is  so  entirely  the  character  of  the  medical 
practitioner  as  that  he  may  stand  as  the  representative  of 
that  body  of  men  who  are  so  much  and  do  so  much  for  all 
the  right  communities  of  the  world. 
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Doctor  MacLure  was  of  the  Old  School.  And  it  need 
not  therefore  be  said  that  he  held  homeopathists  in  slight 
esteem,  smiling  broadly  at  their  medicines  and  advising 
such  as  had  them  to  "give  them  a'  they  will  noo  do  harm." 
Isn't  that  like  an  allopath.^ 

Doctor  MacLure  was  scant  in  his  appearance  at  the 
kirk.  That,  too,  is  quite  medical.  Doctors  are  known  to 
be  exceedingly  busy  on  Sabbath  days;  leastwise  they  say 
they  a.re.  And  without  doubt  a  good  many  people  take 
leisure  to  be  sick  on  the  Sabbath  being  too  busy  to  be  sick 
on  week  days.  But  it  is  also  rather  apparent  to  some  of  us 
that  doctors  are  not  so  much  engaged  on  Sabbaths  as  they 
might  be.  Doctor  MacLure  had  done  well  to  be  at  the  kirk. 
The  kirk  is  a  place  where  goodness  is  honored  and  fortified 
and  where  good  men  have  both  right  and  call  to  be  so  that 
they  shall  be  helped  in  their  honorable  endeavors  to  be  good 
and  do  good  in  the  world. 

Doctor  MacLui-e  was  doctor,  therefore  was  heroic.  Hero- 
isms are  always  flowing  in  the  veins  of  good  physicians. 
And  his  wrestle  with  death  for  Saunders  when  he  and  Drum- 
sheugh  worked  all  the  night  carrying  water  up  the  long  hill, 
giving  whisky  to  keep  Saunder's  strength  up  and  bathing 
him  in  cold  water  to  keep  his  temperature  down,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  another  doctor  had  said  that  Saunders  must 
die  and  that  soon.  And  so  the  wrestle  lasted  all  the  night; 
but  at  the  grey  of  the  morning  when  Saunders  slept  and  the 
fever  was  broken  and  Life  was  nearing  and  Death  was 
skulking  out  with  the  incoming  of  the  day,  limping  Doctor 
LacLure  was  found  out  in  the  yard  dancing  the  Highland 
fling  and  staid,  old  bachelor  Drumsheugh  was  dancing  it 
with  him.  Aye,  Doctor  MacLure,  we  love  you  and  your 
dance  pleases  us  above  the  dance  of  most. 

Doctor  "MacLure  knew  what  himself  could  not  do  and 
loved  health  in  others  so  as  to  do  his  outermost  to  give  health 
and  life  to  such  as  came  under  his  medical  attendance;  and 
the  story  of  his  "wrestle"  for  the  life  of  Tammas  Mitchell's 
wife  is  such  as  to  make  dry  eyes  grow  rainy  and  the  dull 
heart  to  leap  like  a  leaping  child's  feet.     And  he  and  Drum- 
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sheugh  conspired  to  secure  the  "hundred  pound"  to  insure 
the  coming  of  the  royal  surgeon  who  when  he  came  was 
landed  unceremoniously  in  Drumsheugh's  "cairt,"  and  Doc- 
tor MacLure  was  driver.  And  through  the  snows  they 
went  and  through  the  raging  ford;  and  the  royal  surgeon 
talked  bad  talk,  I  take  it — not  good  for  hearing  in  meeting 
houses  and  bade  MacLure  take  him  back  for  he  must  not 
drown  on  his  way  to  help  somebody  else;  and  Doctor  Mac- 
Lure made  strong  talk  himself  not  quite  worthy  of  a  Christian; 
but  they  came  through  the  raging  water  and  Tammas  Mitch- 
ell's wife  was  saved  and  Doctor  MacLure  handed  the  sur- 
geon a  check,  which  he,  being  a  royal  surgeon,  tore  to  bits 
and  shook  hand^  with  MacLure  at  the  car  as  it  was  moving 
out  and  said,  "I  am  glad  to  have  met  you;  you  are  an  honor 
to  our  profession,  Doctor  MacLure."  Aye,  Doctor  MacLure, 
your  story  is  bonnie. 

And  Doctor  MacLure's  coming  meant  help.  What  one 
said  of  him  was  what  all  said  of  him  in  their  hearts,  "the 
verra  look  o'  him  was  veectory." 

And  we  thank  you.  Doctor  MacLure  for  coming  and  go- 
ing and  doing  good.  Let  it  be  allowed  for  the  sake  of  run- 
ning argument  that  Doctor  MacLure  is  composite — let  it  be 
allowed  that  he  is  an  ideal:  but  let  us  not  suppose  he  is  a 
dream.  He  is  flesh  and  blood  and  not  ghost.  Never  be  in- 
duced into  thinking  that  a  lofty  story  like  this  is  imagination. 
Imagination  comes  after  and  not  before  character.  Myself 
have  seen  Doctor  MacLure  in  sections  like  the  portions  of  the 
steel  bridge  in  process  of  construction;  though  I  profess  in 
honest  truthfulness  to  have  seen  Doctor  MacLure  himself 
not  in  sections  but  in  one  piece;  to  be  equally  truthful,  I 
buried  Doctor  MacLure,  a  gentleman  strong,  stalwart  and 
sweet,  full  of  courage,  full  of  manliness,  f  all  of  gracioasness. 
Doctor  MacLure  is  neither  jest  nor  fiction;  and  it  will  do  all 
young  physicians  good  to  look  straight  in  his  eyes,  to  have 
consideration  for  his  noble  qualities,  to  laugh  with  his  vic- 
tories and  not  at  him  in  his  "breeks, "  to  know  that  the  man 
is  more  than  his  tailoring  and  that  to  be  a  good  physician 
one  must  be  a  good  man  and  lost  to  self. 
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I  would  at  this  hour  be  an  index  finger  to  point  the  way 
to  such  a  physician  as  this,  an  index  voice  to  say  "Dream, 
dream,  listen,  see  visions  of  a  man  like  this."  Let  Dr.  Mac- 
Lure  walk  oft  and  always  across  the  landscape  as  you  look. 
He  is  a  tonic  to  true  spirits.  He  is  light  to  the  eyes. 
Let  him  play,  therefore, in  your  sky  like  the  northern  lights 
play  upon  the  eyes  of  those  who  watch  them. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  that  the  direction  of  work  is 
gathered  from  our  sort  of  ideas.  I  now  speak  simply  to  the 
point  of  motive  in  effort.  Every  thing  depends  upon  what 
a  man  sets  up  as  his  solar  light.  If  his  ideal  is  a  man  of 
brains,  brilliant  and  capacitied  to  do  great  things,  himself 
may  become  brilliant  and  capacitied.  But  his  ideal  is  low 
and  dull.  If  on  the  contrary  his  ideal  is  a  good  man,  strong 
to  serve,  faithful  to  work,  competent  to  do  Ihe  best,  big 
with  love  to  folks,  then  that  man  will  never  fall  low  in  noble 
execution.  Great  he  may  not  be,  as  the  world  reckons,  but 
immensely  helpful  he  is  bound  to  be.  The  getting  of  the 
sun  in  one's  sky  therefore  is  the  immense  consideration. 

A  doctor  must  feel  he  is  needed  if  he  would  possess  dig- 
nity and  retain  it.  He  must  feel  himself  a  real  servant  of 
the  commonwealth.  He  must  feel  that  his  merit  stands  in 
his  service. 

A  doctor  must  feel  very  certain  he  is  to  be  pure  i,nd 
that  he  who  goes  to  and  fro  to  minister  to  sick  children,  to 
weary  and  weak  women,  to  men  whose  might  that  was  is 
but  a  shadow  now,  that  a  man  who  stands  ministering  by 
the  side  of  death  and  watches  with  dim  eyes  the  passing  out 
into  the  dimness  of  the  shadows  of  the  grave,  that  such  a 
man,  such  a  physician  must  be  pure  at  heart  and  ought  in 
reason  to  be  competent  to  give  a  word  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  help. 

The  doctor  wrestles  with  death.  This  is  a  valorous  en- 
gagement. And  when  Doctor  MacLure  bar-es  his  arms  to 
the  shoulder  and  you  see  his  sinewy  might,  and  he  takes 
bold  hold  of  death  to  loose  his  grip  from  a  dyings  man's 
throat,  and  at  last  after  Hercales  struggle  succeeds  in  so  do- 
ing and  Death  is  vanquished   and   Health  is  given   room  to 
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bring  back  bloom  to  the  cheek  and  sunlight  to  the  eye,  then 
does  Doctor  MacLure's  career  shine  as  sunlight  on  a  great 
water.  Who  that  views  the  physician  in  such  light  as  this 
but  knows  his  occupation  to  be  half  divine.  And  the,physi. 
cian  must  have  courage.  Doctor  MacLure  feared  no  nights 
of  storm,  and  he  and  Jess  toiling  through  snowdrifts,  avoid- 
ing  if  they  might  the  bogholes,  stopping  never,  however  in- 
clement the  midwinter  was,  going  because  Death  never 
stopped  for  the  weather  and  coming  like  the  help  of  God — 
could  any  soldier's  courage  ever  told  of  on  field  of  battle  of 
Troy  or  Gettysburg  be  more  excellent  or  defiant  of  fear.'' 
Doctors,  keep  in  your  hearts  that  your  vocation  is  one  of  sol- 
diership, of  courage;  where  courage  must  man  every  day  and 
sentinel  every  night.  And  at  the  close  Doctor  MacLure  lies 
dying;  and  ihe  storm  is  very  wild  without;  and  Drumsheugh 
holds  the  dying  Doctor's  hand  which  grows  cold  as  winter, 
but  Ihrough  his  delirious  sleep  Doctor  MacLure  is  going  on 
ministering  help.  He  and  Jess  stumble  through  snowdrifts 
watch  the  fords,  slioulder  up  against  the  winds,  hold  col- 
oquy  with  each  other  as  they  had  so  often  done,  MacLure 
carrying  on  both  ends  of  the  dialogue.  And  he  who  can  read 
this  dying  man's  dying  dream  and  go  with  him  on  his  last 
journey,  staggering  through  the  storm,  still  intent  on  help — 
who  reads  this  and  feels  no  thrill  at  his  heart  is  less  than 
man  and  is  not  fit  to  read  a  story  instinct  with  all  courage 
and  sublime  with  all  help. 

And  Doctor  MacLure  at  the  la&t  saw  his  "Mither"  com- 
ing to  give  him  his  goodnight  kiss.  "A'm  ready  noo,  'an  I'll 
get  ma  kiss  when  mither  comes;  a'wish  she  wud  come,  for 
a'm  tired  an'  wantin'  tae  sleep. 

''Yon'sher  step  .  .  .  an'  she's  carry  in'  alight  in  her  hand; 
a'see  it  through  the  door. 

"Mither!  a'kent  ye  wudna'  forget  yir  laddie,  for  ye  pro- 
mised to  come  and  a've  feenished  ma  psalm. 
'"And  in  God's  house  forever  more 
My  dwelling  place  shall  be.'' 

"Gie  me  the  kiss,  mither, for  a've  been  waitin'  for  ye  an' 
a'll  sune  be  asleep." 
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So  Doctor  MacLure  we  do  as  Bell  did  when  you  had 
turned  Death  from  her  husband's  door,  we  kiss  your  hand. 
And  Doctor  MacLure,  we  kiss  your  lips  and  bid  you  good 
night.      What  hinders  that  we  see  you  in  the  morning? 


Following  the  address  the  class  of  1905  rose  to  the  roll 
call  which  was  read  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Earle,  and  Dean  Quine 
presented  the  members  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Bullard,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
who  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  each 
member  of  the  class. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  the  class  valedic- 
tory by  Dr.  A.  N.  Clagett,  '05.  Lack  of  space  prevents  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Clagetfs  address,  which  was  a  very  elo- 
quent effort  and  received  prolonged  applause  and  compli- 
ments galore. 

Following  the  vjileclictory  the  exercises  were  closed 
with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hartzell,  which  will 
livelong  in  the  memory  of  those  to  whom  was  granted  the 
privilege  of  attendance. 


THE   ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

The  twenty-third  annual  banquet  given  by  the  College 
of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  honor  of  the 
graduating  class  was  held  at  the  Auditorium,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  6th.  At  6  o'clock  the  guests  began  to  arrive  and 
assembled  in  the  reception  room  and  spent  the  time  very 
pleasantly  in  visiting  and  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  assemblage  repaired  to  the  9th 
floor  where  the  banquet  was  opened  with  the  Symposariach 
by  Prof.  Edward  F.  Wells,  M  D.,  the  toastmaster  of  the 
evening.  The  guests  remained  standing  at  their  places 
during  the  welcome  by  Dr.  Wells,  and  the  very  beautiful  in- 
vocation by  A.  R.  Lambert,  D.  D.,  after  which  they  were 
seated  and  partook  of  the  pleasant  repast  which  had  been 
jirepared  for  them. 

At  the  east  side  of  the  hall  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
tables  reserved  for  the  guests,  were  seated  the   toastmaster 
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and  those  who  later  in  the  evening  responded  to  the  various 
toasts,  with  their  ladies. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  Dr.   Wells  arose   and   intro- 
duced the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  Hon.  Samuel  Bullard, 
who  responded  to  the  toast  "The  University  of  Illinois,"  as 
follows: 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  know  already  very  much 
about  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  only  fear  I  have  in 
addressing  you  is,  that  I  may  say  something  which  to  you 
is  already  old.  But  I  atQ  sure  in  this  regard  that  a  renewal 
in  your  mind  of  what  is  already  there  may  be  a  good  thing. 

As  a  beginning  I  will  ask  you  to  look  with  me  a  moment 
into  the  history  of  education  in  Illinois.  Free  education  in 
this  state  has  been  a  growth.  Almost  all  good  things  have 
grown  large  from  small  beginnings;  and  this  truth  applies 
to  the  free  school  system  of  our  state. 

The  southern  part  of  Illinois  was  the  first  settled  in  the 
early  days.  The  people  who  came  there  were  mostly  from 
the  south,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  the  Carolines. 
They  brought  with  them  their  common  view  of  education, 
which  was  that  education  should  be  borne  by  private  ex- 
pense. This  was  the  prevailing  conception  in  regard  to  in- 
struction during  the  early  history  of  the  state.  The  state's 
population  grew  rapidly,  being  largely  increased  by  the 
great  prairies  of  the  north  filling  up  with  people  from  the 
middle  states,  northern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan.  These 
people  brought  with  them  their  common  idea  of  education, 
which  was,  that  public  education  should  be  given  by  the  free 
public  school.  The  organization  of  the  state  was  made 
while  the  former  sentiment  prevailed,  and  it  became  embod- 
ied into  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  people  and  when 
the  free  public  school  idea  began  to  assert  itself,  it  was  so 
intrenched  that  any  change  of  a  vital  nature  in  the  school 
system  was  necessarily  slow.  This  is  how  ihe  two  ideas 
came  in  conflict.  The  old  private  school  idea  was  fortified, 
but  the  new  public  school  idea  was  aggressive  and  growing. 
Through  the  thirties  and  forties  the  contention  grew   fierce 
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and  strong,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fifties  that  the  fortress 
gave  way  and  the  free  school  system  became  a  fact.  In  the 
early  pan  of  that  decade  the  state  free  school  system  was 
enacted  into  law. 

During  the  contest  which  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  thfi  free  school  system  in  this  state,  there  was  an- 
other agitation  in  progress.  It  had  for  its  object  the  ex- 
tension of  the  free  school  idea  to  the  higher  technical  edu- 
cation of  the  agriculturist  and  mechanic.  This  agitation  was 
not  limited  to  Illinois  alone,  though  this  state  was  the  prin- 
cipal arena  of  the  discussion. 

In  1862,  the  federal  government  passed  the  act  offering 
the  several  states  a  large  land  endowment  for  the  support 
of  a  college  to  teach  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

In  1867  our  state  accepted  the  national  endowment,  and 
created  the  Universit}'  of  Illinois — not  then  so  called  by 
name.  The  act  was  passed  in  February  of  that  year  and  im- 
mediately afterward  the  governor  appointed  a  board  of  trust- 
ees which  held  its  meeting  of  organization  in  Springfield  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  March  following. 

The  authority  conferred  upon  the  board  was  to  elect  a 
president  of  the  University,  appoint  a  faculty,  prescribe 
courses  of  study,  fix  rates  of  tui'don,  obtain  lands  and  erect 
buildings. 

The  first  board  at  its  first  meeting  elected  Dr.  John  M. 
Gi'egory  for  president,  than  whom  there  has  been  no  broad- 
er minded  and  more  normally  balanced  thinker,  in  all  the 
educational  history  of  our  great  state.  It  was  under  the  ad- 
vice of  this  profound  man  that  the  trustees  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  University  so  wide  and  so  deep  that  in  after 
years  it  proved  ample  on  which  to  erect  the  enlarged  insti- 
tution which  exists  today.  He  saw  from  the  beginning  that 
the  state  would  not  be  content  with  a  mere  technical  school 
for  instructions  in  a  few  branches,  adequate  and  far  reach- 
ing though  those  branches  might  be;  but  it  must  be  large 
enough  to  give  to  the  ypuug  men  »nd  women  of  the  state 
all   the   knowledgre    which    might   be  needed  to  fit  them  for 
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their  work  in  their  several  vocations   and  which   would  be 
healthful  and  prosperous  for  the  state. 

No  one  knows  the  thought  of  another  until  he  can  re- 
state that  thought  in  his  own  words.  No  one  can  compre- 
hend the  act  of  another  unless  he,  himself,  can  accomplish 
the  same  act.  No  one  is  master  of  himself,  until  he  can 
wisely  devise  and  then  speedily  and  accurately  work  out  de- 
sign, through  his  fingers  into  material  form.  These  are  but 
different  expressions  of  the  same  idea;  an  idea  as  old  as  civ- 
ilization. 

The  University  of  Illinois  was  begun  with  this  idea  run- 
ning through  its  whole  construction.  Its  motto  is  "Learn- 
ing and  Labor."  It  indeavored  to  teach  the  hand  the  skill 
to  construct  that  which  the  mind  devised.  The  mind  thor- 
oughly trained  to  reason,  to  create,  to  plan,  and  the  hand  to 
construct,  to  execute  and  to  operate,  were  the  two  funda- 
mentals of  an  acceptable  world's  worker.  The  laboratory 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  University  training  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  It  is  historically  interesting  to  know  thao 
the  laboratory  as  a  part  of  engineering  instruction  was 
first  inaugurated  at  this  institution. 

The  two  departments  that  have  become  the  most  famous 
at  the  University  are  the  ones  in  which  hand  training,  as 
well  as  head  training  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  instruction. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  We  only  marvel  that  such 
rational  methods  were  not  instituted  before  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

It  has  been  accepted  for  years  that  the  laboratory  meth- 
od was  the  successful  way  of  teaching  chemistry.  It  has 
been  unconsciously  used  in  teaching  music,  in  sculpture,  in 
drawing  and  other  like  subjects.  No  one  can  become  a 
musician  until  the  music  in  his  nature  works  through  his 
whole  system  and  manifests  itself  from  the  mouth  and  the 
fingers. 

The  growth  of  the  University  has  been  phenominal  in 
late  years.  Other  causes  have  conspired  to  make  this 
growth,  but  no  one  has  been  greater  than  the  persistent 
following  of  the  method  of  training  both  mind  and  hand. 
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We  may  not  be  able  to  foresee  what  proportions  the 
University  may  assume  in  the  future,  but  we  can  confidently 
believe  that  the  departments  in  which  it  will  make  its  great- 
est growth  will  be  those  which  may  be  most  aided  by  en- 
larged personal  activity  in  the  actual  doing  of  things  by 
both  teachers  and  students. 

Another  vigorous  forward  movement  has  been  organ 
ized  at  the  University,  carrying  this  method  yet  farther  than 
appeared  possible  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
term  "Experiment  Station."  It  was  first  started  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  is  now  adopted  by  our  state  and 
will  give  a  mighty  impetus  to  higher  technical  education 
though  primarily  it  was  organized  for  the  development  of 
truth  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of 
society. 

The  state  has  liberally  provided  for  experimentation  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  in  soils,  raising  of  crops,  feed 
ing  of  market  animals,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  like  sub 
jects,  and  a  new  engineering  experiment  station  has  been 
provided  by  state  appropriation  in  which  experiments  in 
problems  involving  the  materials  and  methods  used  in  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  power  plants,  building  construc- 
tion and  other  great  industrial  interest  will  be  made  under 
the  best  conditions  possible  for  true  and  accurate  results 
which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  society. 

These  experiments  are  not  made  primarily  for  teaching 
purposes  though  they  will  aid  and  largely  stimulate  instruc- 
tion; but  for  investigation  and  research  which  are  too  expen- 
sive and  extensive  for  an  individual  to  conduct  upon  his  own 
charges.  The  state  can  do  them.  The  state  must  do  them. 
And  this  means  of  investigation  will  be  extended  ioto  other 
departments  of  the  University  and  toother  subjects  in  which 
the  people  of  the  state  are  vitally  interested.  I  can  see  no 
reason  when  the  University  has  fully  acquired  its  medical 
college,  why  the  state  should  not  have  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Chicago  in  connection  with  its  medical  college  for 
the  scientific  investigation  of  diseases.  A  decade  ago  it 
was  thought  that  spinal  meningitis  was  a  children's  disease. 
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Today  it  is  carrying  away  grown  men  and  women  and  the 
great  physicians  are  baffled  to  determine  its  causes  and  cure. 
Why  not  a  state  experiment  station  in  Chicago  for  the  high- 
est scientific  investigation  of  the  maladies  which  are  so  de- 
structive to  the  members  of  human  society.  The  past  legis- 
lature has  busied  itself  trying  to  provide  a  place  and  means 
where  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  could  be  helpfully 
treated.  Why  not  have  an  experiment  station  in  connection 
with  this  college  where  the  character  and  causes  of  tuber- 
culosis and  its  methods  of  investment  and  propagation  may 
be  investigated  and  where  a  happy  remedy  may  be  discov- 
ered which  men  may  successfully  make  and  apply. 

Such  enterprises  are  a  part  of  the  state's  great  business. 
Only  the  state  can  afford  the  means  and  the  men  necessary 
to  such  labors,  and  it  becomes  the  state's  high  duty  in  this 
manner  also  to  assist  in  the  well  being  of  its  people. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  offer  this  toast;  Tha  University 
of  Illinois;  the  greatest — or  one  of  the  greatest;  the  best — 
or  one  of  the  best,  of  -the  many  great  and  good  institutions 
which  the  imperial  commonwealth  of  Illinois  has  created. 

The  second  toast:  "Education,  Its  Length  and  Breadth," 
was  to  have  been  gi^^en  by  Pres.  Edmund  L.  James,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Unfortunately  Dr.  James  was  unable 
to  be  present,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Fer- 
guson, who  delighted  the  audience  by  his  clever  and  witty 
remarks,  which  were  frequently  interrupted  by  laughter  and 
applause.  The  toast,  "Medicine  and  its  Practitioners,"  di- 
vided into  three  parts  was  responded  to  by  Hon.  A.  C. 
Barnes,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Rev.  Morton  Culver 
Hartzell,  D.  D.,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Nesbitt,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Judge  Barnes'  address  was  largely  a  discourse  on  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  medicine  and  law  and 
was  well  rendered. 

The  response  by  Dr.  Hartzell  to  the  second  part  of  the 
toast  was  greatly  appreciated  and  then  followed  the  hit  of 
the  evening,  the  humorous  remarks  of  Mr.  Nesbitt,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Toasimaster;  Ladies  and  Gentleman: — 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  making  a  very  brief 
address  at  another  medical  dinner  in  Chicago,  and  there  I 
took  occasion  to  remark  that  we  laymen,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  physician.  The 
first  of  the  following  month  I  realized  that  unwittingly  I 
had  uttered  a  great  and  clamorous  truth.  Medicine  is  not 
yet  an  exact  science.  None  of  us  knows  how  much  the  doctor 
is  going  to  charge  him. 

I  used' to  think  there  were  two  men  who  were  entirely 
different  from  all  others.  They  were  the  preacher  and  the 
phjsician.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  nature  of  their 
labors  called  for  men  who  were  differently  constituted  from 
their  brothers — ^the  preacher  doing  his  best  to  get  people 
into  heaven  and  the  physician  doing  his  best  to  keep  them 
out  of  it  as  long  as  possible. 

But  as  I  grew  older  I  learned  that  the^^  are  like  the  rest  of 
us,  really;  and  that  between  the  physician  and  the  preacher 
there  is  small  difference.  I  believe  the  minister  makes  his 
collection  before  the  services.  Gentleman,  you  are  much 
better  off  than  the  illustrations  founder  of  your  science — the 
late  Mr.  Hippocrates.  Not  alone  because  he  is  the  late  Mr. 
Hippocrates,  but  because  the  invention  of  coal  tar  products 
and  the  discovery  of  germs  has  helped  a  lot.  Speaking  of 
Hippocrates  calls  to  mind  an  incident  which  recentlj^ 
happened  in  the  Schools  in  Evanston.  A  teacher  asked  her 
pupils  what  they  knew  about  the  foundation  of  medical 
science.  The  bright  boy  in  the  class  replied  that  it  was 
founded  by  Hippopotamus,  but  the  bright  girl  of  the  class 
corrected  him,  saying:  "You're  wrong;  it  was  Hypocrisy." 
I  cannot  agree  with  either  of  them.  I  have  always  believed 
that  when  Hippocrates  framed  his  sheepskin  and  hung  out 
his  sign  he  had  at  heart  the  interests  of  mankind;  that  he 
looked  forward  adown  the  lengthening  vista  of  the  future 
and  dreamed  of  that  day  which  is  now  dawning,  when 
appendicitis,  like  the  automobile,  will  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  So  far  the  auto  has  been 
hitting   the  poor  man  and  appendicitis  the   rich,    but  there 
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seems  to  be  a  gradual  leveling  going  on.  Today  an  in- 
valid can  be  the  busiest  man  on  earth.  He  can  swing  about 
a  cycle  of  diseases  and  cures  with  great  rapidity.  There  was 
a  man  over  in  Indiana  of  the  name  of  William  Hicks  whose 
life  history  would  make  almost  a  bound  volume  of  the 
Medical  Record. 

Bill  Hicks  had  asthma — he  would  swear 
With  each  recurring  paroxysm. 

He  cured  it — lived  out  in  the  air — 
And  that  gave  him  the  rheumatism. 

The  doctors  cured  his  rheumatiz; 

Of  that  there  never  was  a  question. 
Strong  acids  stopped  those  pains  of  his — 

But  left  him  ill  of  indigestion. 

Dyspepsia  fled  before  a  course 

Of  eating  grain.     It  would  delight  us 

To  cheer  this  plan  till  we  were  hoarse — 
But  Bill  then  had  appendicitis. 

He  rallied  from  the  surgeon's  knife 

And  lay  six  weeks  without  a  quiver. 
The  operation  saved  his  life — 

The  loafing,  though,  knocked  out  his  liver 

To  cure  his  liver  troubles,  he 

Took  muscle  stunts — you  know  how  they  go. 
From  liver  ills  he  then  was  free, 

But  all  the  strains  gave  him  lumbago. 
Lumbago  is  a  painful  thing — 

A  masseuse  with  a  visage  solemn 
Rubbed  the  lumbago  out  by  spring. 

But  twisted  poor  Bill's  spinal  column. 

To  rid  his  backbone  of  the  twist 
They  used  some  braces — and  were  careless. 

The  padding  for  his  head  they  missed; 

They  made  him  straight  and  left  him  hairless. 

Drugs  were  prescribed  to  grow  his  hair; 
These  acted  just  as  represented. 
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But  through  some  woful  lack  of  care 
They  soaked  in,  and  left  him  demented. 

Then  to  a  sauitorium 

They  sent  poor  Bill,  and  he  was  treated. 
His  brain  with  health  began  to  hum — 

Next,  asthma.     Ward  was  poorly  heated. 

"More  open  air,"  the  doctors  said. 

But  Hicks  cried:     "No.    You  shall  not  lure  me. 
I'll  stay  right  here  upon  my  bed 

And  shoot  the  man  who  tries  to  cure  me". 

As  others  see  you:  Much  depends  upon  the  perspective. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  Ohio —  his  name 
was  Skidmore.  (If  there  are  any  Skidmoros  in  the  audience 
I  can  easily  call  him  something  else.)  Skidmove's  mother-in- 
law  lived  with  him,  and  there  did  not  exist  between  them 
that  great,  clinging,  enthralling  love  which  usually  exists 
in  such  cases.  Last  winter  the  mother-ir-law  fell  ill  of 
pneumonia,  and  a  physician  was  called.  He  noticed  that 
there  .  were  cracks  under  the  windows  and  doors,  through 
whichgustsof  cold  air  poured  over  the  patient.  "Skidmore," 
he  said,  "you  ought  to  send  your  mother  in-law  to  a  warmer 
place:  this  is  not  the  place  for  her. "  Skidmore  took  the 
doctor  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  through  the  kitchen  to  the 
woodshed  took  up  the  axe  and  handed  it  to  the  doctor, 
saying:  "You  hit  her,  Doc.     I  haven't  got  the  heart." 

I  dearjy  love  to  have  a  doctor  come  to  my  bedside,  look 
at  my  tongue,  feel  my  throbbing  pulse,  ascertain  what  I  do 
not  like  to  eat  and  drink  and  order  that  for  my  diet,  write 
the  names  of  three  or  four  sleeping  cars  on  a  prescription 
blank,  and  leave  me  to  the  druggist  who  will  try  to  sell  me 
something  just  as  bad.  The  average  man,  when  he  calls  a. 
physician,  demands  that  he  be  considered  a  very,  very  sick 
person.  He  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  the 
sickest  man  that  ever  lived  on  his  block.  A  woman  is 
satisfied  so  long  as  she  can  talk  about  her  symptoms  and 
they  keep  the  bargain  day  ads  away  from  her,  but  a  man 
wants  to  greet  his  physician   with  that  brave  old  cry  of  the 
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Roman  gladiators,  "We  who  are  about  to  die  salute  you.'' 
And  doctors,  we  simply  fold  you  to  our  hearts  if  you  assert 
that  we  are  suffering  from  overwork. 

What  a  golden  joy  it  is  to  a  man  to  become  ill,  and  to 
know  that  the  physicians  are  supplying  the  waiting  public 
with  bulletins  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Blank  passed  a  quiet 
night;  pulse,  245,  respiration,  S3. 65,  temperature  normal, 
conversation  uninteresting;  signed  in  capital  letters  by  four 
or  five  specialists.  No  man  is  truly  famous  until  his  attending 
physic'ans  begin  handing  out  bulletins  about  him.  Ah,  what 
suspense  there  is  in  the  family  when  papa  gets  a  pain  under 
his  watch  pocket  and  the  doctor  has  to  be  called.  When 
mama  or  one  of  the  children  is  ill,  papa  asks  the  doctor  to 
happen  in  whenever  it  may  be  convenient,  but  when  papa 
curls  up  with  that  expression  of  a  martyr  who  hears  the 
match  struck  for  his  pyre — when  papa  wants  a  doctor  he 
wants  him  to  come  faster  than  the  fire  department.  Then 
papa  and  the  doctor  go  into  executive  session,  with  mama 
and  the  children  hovering  about  the  door  of  the  bedroom. 
Papa  tells  all  about  that  pain,  how  it  is  located  on  an 
imaginary  line  running  from  his  watch  to  his  back  suspender 
button,  and  the  doctor  recalls  what  Dunn  and  Bradstreet 
say  about  papa,  and  puts  down  the  phial  of  soda  mint 
tablets,  rubs  his  chin,  asks  the  questions  that  are  on  the 
back  of  a  life  insurance  application,  and  then — O,  rapture: 
We  are  in  society.  Papa  has  appendicitis,  and  every  time 
we  see  the  frontispiece  of  Ayer's  almanac  after  this  we  will 
think  of  papa. 

It  probably  is  not  ethical  to  introduce  patent  tnedicines 
to  such  a  gathering,  but  mentioning  the  almanac  reminds 
me  that  there  is  a  new  disease,  Symptomitis.  It  is  brought 
about  through  excessive  reading  of  advertisements  of 
medicines,  and  the  testimonials  about,  the  same  medicines. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  read  a  clinical  history  of  a  case 
of  Symptomitis: 

I  did:. 't  know  I  had  it,  till  a  little  while  ago — 
I  haven't  been  sure  of  it  till  within  a  day  or  so; 
d  felt  some  symptoms  of  it  in  a  dim,  uncertain  way 
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Since  first  I  read  the  ad  about  the  medicine  one  day. 

Last  week,  however,  I  struck  on  the  most  convincing  ad — 

And  now  I  know  I've  got  it,  and  I  know  I've  got  it  bad. 

At  first  I  thought  I  saw  some  floating  specks  before  my  eyes, 

And  then  I'd  feel  that  "vertigo"  each  time  I  would  arise. 

And  as  I  kept  on  reading  ads  about  man's  awful  ills 

I  got  so  I  was  subject  to  dumb  fever,  aches  and  chills; 

I  noticed  that  my  appetite  was  not  what  it  should  be 

And  every  now  and  then  a  pain  would  run  crosswise  of  me. 

But  still,  I  didn't  worry — thought  it  wast't  very  much, 
Until  one  day  I  read  about  that  numbness  of  the  touch. 
And  then,  first  thing,  I  noticed  that  my  fingertips  were  numb 
And  something  like  the  "foot's  asleep"'  was  pricking  at  my 

thumb,  ' 

I  read  each  testimonial  that  the  fellow  advertised 
And  then  I  knew  that  I  was  very  nearly  paralyzed. 
So,  after  that  I  couldn't  read  a  paper  anywhere 
Without  I  looked  to  see  the  ads  of  sure  cures  that  were  there. 
I  went   through  all  the  symptoms;  from  the  buzzing  in   the 

head 
To  fickleness  of  appetite,  and  feet  that  felt  like  lead. 
And,  as  I  say,  last  week  I  struck  the  most  convincing  ad 
And  now  I  know  I've  got  it,  and  I  know  I've  got  it  bad 
I've  written  to  the  doctor  for  that  medicine  of  his — 
I'm  sure  I'm  full  of  some  disease,  but  don't  know  what  it  is. 
I've  got  a  letter  written,  telling  what  I  have  endured — 
I've  got  my  picture  ready,  and  I'm  ready  to  be  cured. 
I've  suffered  all  the  symptoms  that  the  other  sick  folks  had — 
I  only  know  I've  got  it,  and  I  know  I've  got  it  bad. 

There  are  a  score  of  topics  I  might  touch  upon.  But  I 
have  been  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  now  have  gone  beyond 
that.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  would  find  a  cure 
for — baldness.  And  find  it  while  we  have  hair  left  for  the 
cure  to  encourage.  One  doesn't  mind  how  much  a  physician 
tinkers  with  his  interior  economy,  but  when  a  bald  headed 
doctor  charges  him  two  dollars  for  a  prescription  to  keep 
his  hair  on  he  knows  the  physician  is  heeling  himself. 
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Seriously  for  a  moment,  how  do  we  see  you?  Robert 
Ingersoll,  who  was  neither  a  doctor  of  medicine  nor  a 
doctor  of  divinity,  once  said  that  if  he  had  the  power  he 
would  make  health  and  laug:hter  catching. 

I  am  not  the  tailers  of  Tooley  street,  but  I  believe  I  am 
in  harmony  with  the  general  public  when  I  say  you  are 
making  health  and  joy  infectious.  There  ought  to  be  a 
monument  a  mile  high  for  that  great  composite  of  all  good 
men  and  true  friends,  the  family  physician,  who  shields 
our  secrets  and  shares  our  sorrows.  And  another  for  the 
studious,  scientific  searcher  after  the  mysteries  of  disease 
and  death.  You,  who  richly  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  parents 
and  the  thankfulness  of  the  children,  you  for  whom  no  night 
is  too  dark  and  stormy  and  no  day  too  crowded  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  suffering,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, are  the  warders  of  the  future  health  and  progress 
of  the  world.  You  are  the  Admiral  Togos  who  guard  the 
harbor  of  health,  knowing  when  and  where  the  enemy  will 
appear,  and  how  to  hit  him  hardest  and  when  to  hit  him 
first.  I  give  you  this:  May  you  have  the  good  health  you 
strive  to  give  to  us. 

The  next  toast  elicited  a  response  in  the  way  of  a  song 
by  Mr.  Holmes  Cowper,  which  received  prolonged  applause. 

"The  Advent,"  given  by  the  president  of  the  class, 
Charles  A.  Miller,  was  very  highly  complimented  as  a  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  effort,  and  the  audience  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker  as  to  their  appreciation  of  his  words. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Eddy,  responded  to  "The   Field  of   Contest,'' 
and  his  words  of  wisdom  made  a  deep  impression   on   those 
present.     Dr.  Eddy's  address  follows: 
Mr.  Toast  Master,  Ladies  &  Gentleman: — 

Alexander,  with  all  his  brilliant  achievements  never 
mastered  medicine,  or  he  would  have  had  something  more 
to  do  than  to  sit  on  the  back  fence  of  his  possessions  and 
cry  like  a  spoiled  child  because  his  neighbors  had  no  more 
apples  to  steal.  Those  ancients  may  have  been  so  numerous 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  broad-axes  and  butcher-knives 
and  hack  each   other  to  pieces,    and  even  build  thrones  out 
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of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  the  vanquished  that  monarchs 
might  impress  the  surrounding  nations  with  their  prowess. 
But  with  all  their  glory  and  renown  their  hosts  were  limited 
and  insignificant  compared  with  the  invisible  army  that  the 
man  of  medicine  is  fighting.  These  surried  ranks  of  battle- 
scared  veterans  never  charged  a  more  active  or  a  more  deadly 
foe,  never  met  in  battle  array  such  myriads  of  hosts.  No 
fortress  was  ever  so  fiercely  bombarded  by  an  enemy's  force 
as  is  this  citadel  of  the  soul,  the  human  body.  Here  are 
marshalled  forces  that  would  pale  into  insignificance  the 
mighty  armies  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Napoleon,  Grant  or 
even  our  oriental  neighbors  that  are  now  clutched  in  a  death 
struggle.  And  every  day  new  and  more  deadly  ones  are 
arising  that  require-our  utmost  skill  and  science  to  vanquish. 
It  is  not  all  unfading  glory,  sunshine  and  handsome  fees  that 
strew  our  pathways.  There  are  bright  spots  it  is  true,  and 
there  are  also  very  dark  ones,  and  the  dark  ones  are  not  all 
marked  by  a  white  slab  of  marble  either.  Man's  ingratitude 
to  man  is  forcibly  illustrated  every  day.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  divine  the  mysteries  of  life.  We  may  not  be  able  to  startle 
the  world  by  any  wonderful  operation  or  discovery.  We 
may  not  even  attain  the  fame  of  a  Quine,  a  Steel,  a  Murphy 
or  a  Senn,  but  we  can  do  our  duty— laboring  often  when  re- 
ward is  meager  but  suffering  demands  it,  and  often  we  are 
compelled  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  and  expose  ourselves 
to  a  thousand  dangers  to  help  those  about  us.  The  public 
may  hear  nothing  about  our  saving  a  life  by  preventing  or 
relieving  a  mastoid  abcess,  but  it  is  as  great  a  boon,  and 
saves  more  lives  than  does  he  who  once  in  a  life-time  opens 
a  chest  and  sutures  a  wound  of  the  heart.  The  one  condition 
we  may  never  meet, — the  other,  we  are  meeting  every  day. 
Little  things  require  skill  and  perseverance.  The  sum  of 
human  greatness  is  composed  of  numerous  little  acts  that 
have  benefited  some  one.  Yon  mountain  top  is  not  reached 
at  a  single  bound,  but  step  by  step  we  climb  its  rugged  sides, 
and  the  nearer  we  reach  the  summit,  the  farther  our  vision 
penetrates  and  the  more  we  see  around  us  to  accomplish, 
and  though  we  climb  the  ladder  of  fame  to  its  topmost  round. 
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far  above  the  mists  a  ad  fogs  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
yet  even  there  we  find  greater  difficulties  to  surmount  than 
we  did  on  the  lowest  rungs.  The  envy  and  hatred  of  those 
we  are  passing  would  hurl  us  to  the  bottom,  and  unless  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  has  been  laid,  our  structure  is 
sure  to  topple  and  fall.  And  we  must  not  only  have  laid  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation,  but  we  must  keep  building  and 
adding  to  it  if  we  would  keep  abreast  with  the  times.  Some 
one  asked  the  poet  Longfellow  how  he  retained  such  vigor 
of  health,  such  brightness  of  eye,  and  wrote  such  beautiful 
verses  when  his  head  was  silvered  over  with  the  frost  of  so 
many  winters,  and  he  replied  by  pointing  to  an  apple  tree  in 
full  bloom,  and  remarking,  "that  apple  tree  is  very  old  and 
yet  its  blossoms  are  just  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  were  the 
first  that  it  bore,  and  that  is  accomplished  by  the  tree 
growing  a  little  new  wood  each  year."  And  so  must  we 
add  a  little  something  new  each  year;  like  the  apple  tree, 
grow  a  little  new  wood  if  we  would  keep  young  in  the 
profession  and  be  truly  useful  while  we  are  growing  old, 

The  physician  holds  in  his  hands  great  opportunities 
for  good.  To  relieve  the  aching  heart  of  some  poor  tired 
mother  by  relieving  the  suffering  of  her  child,  will  place  on 
memory's  tablet  a  mark  that  time  cannot  efface.  We  can 
bring  cheer  and  comfort  though  we  may  not  always  be  able 
to  stay  ^he  progress  of  that  grim  monster  we  call  Death. 
We  pass  this  way  but  once  and  the  little  we  do,  whether  it 
be  good  or  evil,  will  live  after  we  are  gone,  and  will  be  seen 
and  felt  in  the  influence  we  have  wielded  on  others.  If  we 
would  reach  that  highest  and  most  useful  sphere  in  our 
lives,  we  must  study  the  nature  of  disease  and  be  able  to 
prevent  it.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  '  'to  be  a  success 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  must  begin  to  treat  the 
disease  two  or  three  generations  before  the  man  is  born. " 
When  we  cross  the  threshold  where  disease  and  suffering 
are  holding  sway  we  must  take  with  us  the  spirit  of  the 
lowly  Nazarine,  alleviate  pain,  bind  up  the  wounds,  and, 
should  we  see  the  slender  thread  of  life  parting  its  fibers 
despite  our  most   earnest  efforts,    stand  ready  to  administer 
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to  the  suffering  and  give  words  of  comfort  to  solace  the 
terrible  anguish  of  bereavement.  We  dry  the  tears  of  the 
child  by  relieviug  its  pain,  and  its  face  is  illumined  with  a 
smile.  That  smile  brightens  the  entire  household.  Our 
success  in  the  profession  may  be  guaged  by  the  number  of 
smiling  faces  seen  airong  our  patients.  Sickness  drives 
away  smiles,  but  with  returning  health  the  sunshine  of  life 
glows  forth  in  them. 

Therefore  my  friends,  in  answer  to  the  toast  "The  Field 
Of  Contest",  I  would  say  it  is  applying  the  principles  taught 
us  here  to  give  men  longer  and  more  useful  lives,  make 
them  happier  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  the 
Creator  has  strewn  along  their  pathways,  and  to  wreath 
the  faces  of  the  world  about  us  in  smiles  and  lay  up  for 
ourselves  that  treasure  which  will  enable  us  to  glide  down 
the  stream  of  time  to  our  eternal  reward,  with  confidence 
that  when  we  reach  the  other  shore  we  shall  enter  that 
beautiful  city  and  be  welcomed  by  those  we  have  faithfully 
served  here.  And  when  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  fadeless 
realm  of  that  unseen  country  and  behold  its  dazzling  splendor 
we  shall  know  that  we  have  been  victorious  in  our  field  of 
contest,  and,  as  we  hear  that  welcome  applaudit  from  the 
King  of  Glory,  "Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord"  we  will  realize  that  the 
defeats,  heart-aches  and  bitter  disappointments  through 
which  we  have  passed  here  were  but  the  refining  fires  that 
burned  up  the  dross  and  the  better  enabled  us  to  enjoy  the 
fullness  of  our  reward. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  address  the  festivi- 
ties were  closed  by  Dean  Quine,  who  spoke  on  "latrology 
and  latrogenesis"  in  his  usual  happy  and  vigorous  way,  and 
though  the  hour  was  late  those  present  deeply  regretted 
the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  bring  his  remarks  to 
an  early  end. 
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Another  school  year  has  closed  and  another  class  of 
graduates  has  been  sent  forth  to  battle  in  the  wake  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  and  they  have  the  best  wishes  of  the 
Plexus  for  success  in  their  various  fields  of  endeavor.  A 
brief  record  of  the  exercises  connected  with  the  graduation 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  we  deeply  regret 
that  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  chronicling  each  indi- 
vidual effort  of  those  who  helped  to  make  this  year's  exer- 
cises so  pronounced  a  success. 

The  graduates  have  abundant  cause  for  self  congratu- 
lation, and  so  too  have   the   undergraduates,    for    they   too 
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have  finished  their  school  year   and   have   reached   a   point 
much  nearer  the  ofoal.. 


This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  publisher  of  the  Plexus  and  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The  es- 
sential of  the  agreement  can  be  found  under  the  heading 
"The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association"  in  this 
number. 

The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  secure  for  the 
Plexus  a  larger  and  more  interesting  lot  of  alumni  notes 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the  editors  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  to  make  special  efforts  to  send  in  as  much  in  the 
way  of  news  notes  as  is  possible.  This  is  not  the  only  ob- 
ject ofjthis  agreement;  another  is  that  by  subscribing  for 
the  Plexus  you  are  making  it  possible  for  the  alamni  asso- 
ciation to  exist  without  assessing  the  members  for  dues. 

It  is  urged  that  those  who  are  in  arrears  for  subscrip- 
tions will  remit  early  so  that  the  accounts  may  be  arranged 
upon  the  new  basis. 


ALPHA  OMEGA  ALPHA  IN  190S. 
The  present  college  year  has  closed  very  successfully 
for  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Honorary  Fraternity.  The 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  the  distinction  of 
possessing  the  parent  chapter  of  this  fraternity  which  has 
no  secret  nor  sectional  obligations,  justifying  its  existence 
purely  upon  the  encouragement  of  professional  morals  and 
scholarship.  Extreme  conservatism  has  characterized  the 
the  society  and  only  now  that  the  fraternity  is  assured 
of  permanency  in  organization  and  chapter  roll  has  it  as- 
sumed an  expansive  policy.  To  the  original  faculty  mem- 
bers, Doctors  Christopher,  Evans,  Babcock,  Quine,  New- 
man, Bayard  Holmes  and  Butler,  have  been  added  the 
names  of  Doctors  Casey  Wood,  Sanger  Brown,  Ballenger, 
Ferguson,  Davison,  Santee,  Tice,  Fantus  and  Kunik  who 
control  the  e'ection  of  undergraduates  to  the  active  chapter. 
The  fall  initiation  was  held  in  the  Parlor  of  the  Cook   Coun- 
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ty  Hospital  when  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  addressed  the  members 
upon  the  subject  of  Competition  with  particular  reference  to 
college  examinations  where  the  student's  honor  may  be 
brought  to  task  and  which,  to  the  active  chapter  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  is  a  decisive  factor  in  determining  the  value 
to  be  placed  upon  t>>e  college  records  of  his  class  work. 
The  spring  initiation  took  place  in  the  college  building;  the 
address  being  by  Dr.  Frederick  Cuttle  who  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  Junior  student  to  be  elected  by  the  active 
chapter.  Members  of  the  class  of  1905  elected  to  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  are  R.  S.  Weyer,  R.  B.  Hoag,  A.  K.  Stang- 
land,  T.  B.  Willhite,  S.  G.  Higgins,  L.  M.  Stearns,  M.  Ray- 
nor,  George  Parke,  T,  M.  Vanatta,  Jas.  E.  Dowd,  Eugene 
Wallace  and  C.  A.  Miller,  The  five  members  of  the  Junior 
Class  elected  in  March  were  Addison  Bybee.  John  H.  Edg- 
comb,  Wm  A.  Walters,  Wm.  J.  Moldenhauer  and  L.  M. 
Schmidt.  The  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Illinois  chapters, 
P.  &S.,  Northwestern,  and  Rush,  took  place  in  the  Great 
Northern  Hotel.  The  address  of  the  evening  by  Dean  W. 
E.  Quine  of  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  was 
a  scholarly  oration  on  The  Precepts  and  Practices  of  the 
Medical  Profession.  Toasts  were  responded  to  by  Profess- 
ors Jas  B.  DeLee  and  W.  S.  Hall  of  Northwestern  Uaiver- 
sity  Medical  College,  Professor  Bayard  Holmes  of  The  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  &  Surgeons,  Professor  S.  W.  Williston 
of  The  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Root  of  Rush 
Medical  College.  Dr.  Hall  as  President  of  the  general 
fraternity  reported  the  chapters  in  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Jefferson  Medical  College,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, and  The  Washington  University  Medical  College  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition  L.  M.  Schmidt,  President  of 
the  P.  &  S.  chapter  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  appointed  up- 
on the  local  Interchapter  Committee  which  has  charge  of 
matters  interesting  the  three  medical  schools  in  Chicago. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

We  are  living  still  in  spite  of  all  the  finals  and  have  set 
to  work  upon  our   senior   cucoon   from   which   we   hope   to 
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hatch  full-grown  doctors  next  springr.  That  we  may- 
have  a  systematic  means  of  kicking  we  have  elected  a  sum- 
mer term  chairman  in  lieu  of  a  presideut.  "'High  Low" 
Smith  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  class  for  the  posi- 
tion of  honor.  He  comes  well  recommended  as  a  kicker,  "=0 
undoubtedly  we  will  have  good  service. 

The  appointments  in  the  pit  for  next  year  includes  a 
new  office  which  was  givf  n  to  Woodnick.  He  has  charge  of 
all  the  college  clinics.  The  other  appointments  are  as  fol- 
lows: Grable,  senior  house  surgeon;  Siders.  fir.-t  assistant; 
Nebeker,  second  assistant;  Schmidt,  anaesthetist;  West,  his- 
torian. 

Our  ex-senior  friends  have  at  last  been  thrust  forth 
upon  the  cold,  cold  world.  It  makes  ones'  heart  yearn  to 
think  where  they  are  now.  Every  alumni  who  has  been 
here  visiting  has  spoken  of  his  experiences  of  the  first 
months  of  his  M.  D.  life,  and  looked  back  upon  the  time 
with  evident  feelings  of  relief  after  they  were  past.  We 
must  nDw  think  of  our  dear  friends  as  living  those  moment- 
ous periods.  Some  are  wearing  white  ducks  in  hospital 
wards  bungling  with  their  stethescopes  and  generally  look- 
ing and  feeling  awkward.  In  about  one  or  two  weeks' 
time  will  come  the  "snap  shot"  diagnosis,  age,  etc.  Others 
are  "located."'  How  expressive  that  word!  It  seems  to  be 
a  medical  term  denoting  the  activity  of  a  young  physician. 
But  let  us  wish  them  all  the  very  best  success  and  then  turn 
to  our  own  troubles. 

Lawson  has  a  sore  toe,  McConnell  also  ran. 
We  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  loss  that  has   recently 
come  to  Knowles  and  Rost,  both   having   lost   their   father 
shortly  after  returning  from  school.     The  heartfelt   sympa- 
thy of  the  class  is  extended  to  them  in  their  bereavement. 

Ford,  Standard  and  Red-headed  Ross  recieved  their  A. 
B.  degrees  from  Illinois  this  year. 

Every  one  who  is  the  least  bit  doubtful  as  to  the  source, 
use  and  dosage  of  Meconium  had  better  look  it  up  at  once. 
Several  foolish  mistakes  have  been  made  lately  about  this 
drug.  Clark  is  the  last  unfortunate.  He  told  Dr.  Bacon 
that  Meconium  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland  and 
that  it  w^as  used  as  a  laxative.  Now  Clark,  to  give  you  a 
t'.p,  Meconium  viridieis  a  mucilaginous  exudate  of  the  homo 
tree,  now  go  and  look  up  its  use  and  dosage. 

Dr.  King  simply  smiles  and  nods  when  you  ask  him 
about  grades  in  neurology  and  says  the  quiz  masters  have 
not  yet  reported. 

Osborn  says  that  since  the  present  senior  class  has  come 
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into  existence  there  has  been   absolutely   nothing   doing   in 
the  "kid"  line  at  the  West  Side  Hospital. 

Speaking  of  Osborn,  did  you  ever  see  a  man  so  predju- 
diced?  He  seems  to  think  if  the  world  needs  a  great  man 
it  goes  down  into  Indiana  and  picks  one  out.  Roosevelt, 
King  Edward  and  most  of  the  Jap  naval  leaders  are  all  from 
Indiana.  It  is  a  great  sta-ie  on  doubt,  but  if  Whiting  is  its 
front  door  I  prefer  Illinois. 

The  long  promised  "group"  of  the  retiring  Junior  offi- 
cers appears  in  this  issue.  The  members  (of  the  group) 
think  the  demand  for  copies  will  be  quite  large. 

At  our  last  class  meeting  it  was  none  other  than  myself 
who  moved  that  the  new  class  officers  assume  duty  at  once, 
yet  here  I  am  again  writing  "filler."  But  since  Editor  01" 
son  is  not  in  attendance  tnis  summer,  with  the  permission 
of  the  great  class  of  '06  in  summer  session,  I  will  comply 
with  the  pleadings  of  the  PLEXUS-man  and  continue. 

R.  M.  Ross. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

Our  class  election  being  held  at  a  date  too  late  for  the 
lasi  issue  of  the  Plexus,  we  will  give  the  outcome  of  the 
election  of  our  Junior  officers.     The  ballot  was  as  follows: 

President — vVagner  49,  Thurer  39,  Schrayer  1. 

Vice  President— Macguire  51,   Seidenburg  37. 

Secretary — Schock  unanimous. 

Treasurer — Humphrey  unanimous. 

Class  Reporter— H.  J.  Smith  unanimous. 

We  believe  the  above  officer- elect  are  representative 
students  and  will  make  excellent  officers,  and  we  know  them 
to  be  good  fellows. 

The  appointment  in  the  pit  were  also  made  since  our 
last  issue.     They  are  as  follows: 

Junior  House  Surgeon Pitt  S.  Wilson 

Assistant  House  Surgeon Clara  P.  Seippel 

Ansesthetizer Prank  Seidenburg 

Historian Albert  S.  Woodcock 

Pathologist Ed.   Thurer 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Pantus  has  arranged  to  give 
us  108  hours  of  pharmacology  next  fall  term.  This  is  wel- 
come news  for  we  all  feel  the  need  of  it.  This  arrangement 
will  make  surgery  elective  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  Junior  year  opens  up  with  a  full  new^  corps  of  in- 
structors (Dr.   Fantus  excepted?)   and   those   that   present 
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work  in  the  summer  course  have  made  a  hit  with  the  20  or 
so  juniors  taking  it. 

Our  class  promises  to  be  greater  in  numbers  than  we 
were  as  Sophs.  We  have  so  far  recruited  from  Milwaukee, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere. 

Those  of  our  last  year's  class  taking  summer  work  are 
the  Misses  Crofut  ank  Seippel,  Messrs.  Bundy,  Aaker,  Lee- 
bers,  Lovell,  Rhoads,  Staley,  Thurer.  Woodcock  and  Wil- 
son. 

Meandering  around  these  parts  since  the  summer  term 
began:  Simone,  Macguire,  Schiffbauer,  Sekler,  Swan  and 
Bissell.     Mr.  Bissell  is  ships  carpenter  at  the  college. 

As  the  other  classes  present  the  cut  of  their  retiring 
officers  in  this  issue,  we  will  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  wonder  why  a  cut  of  our  retiring  officers  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  class  appropriated  sufficient  money  for  that 
purpose  but  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  re- 
tiring officers  prevented  getting  them  together  for  a  photo- 
graph. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

No  longer  D.  J.'s  if  you  please  Most  of  the  bunch 
have  left,  melted  away  like  a  snow  drift  under  a  July  sun, 
and  of  the  vast  hosts  who  once  held  sway  here  there  remain 
but  Misses  A.  Wood  and  E.  Wood;  Messrs.  O'Connell,  Led- 
erer.  Miller,  Gilbert  and  your  humble  scribe.  Even  Tucker 
has  finally  faded  away. 

Geo.  J.  Spencer  is  rusticating  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado. 

F.  A.  Berry  remains  in  the  city  during  the  summer. 

Copeland  is  in  Rogers  Park  attending  strictly  to  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Cullen  came  down  from  Pox  Lake  to  pay  us  a  visit  the 
other  day. 

Grindo  and  Pugina  are  securing  a  fine  coat '  of  tan  in 
Wisconsin. 

Tommy  Joyce  is  in  North  Dakota,  probably  playing 
ball. 

Did  you  notice  the  pictures  of  your  ex  officers?  Don't 
they  make  you    feel   proud    and    almost    "city  broke"? 

We  who  remain  certainly  feel  lonesome  and  miss  more 
than  anything  else  the  wonderful  efforts  of  the  Preshman 
quartette. 

Also  we  miss  J.  Edward  Dolan  and  Charlie  Shwor. 

Miss  Lee  is  in  Souix  Palls,  South  Dakota,  for  the  sum- 
mer. 
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CLASS    OF    1899. 

Aldrich,  Arthur  C,  LaPorte,  Ind. 
Allender,  PredC,  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 
Barrows,  Edward  B  ,  De  Soto,  Mo. 
Bradford,  William  S.,  146  State  St.,  Chicago. 
Brophy,  Henry,  648  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Brown,  J.  Addison,  Champaiirn,  111. 
Brown,  Harry  H.,  69th  and  Stewart  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Condit,  Seley  Frane,  Chicago,  111. 
Dodez,  Edward  Wright,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Frazier,  Claude  E.,  Wetherford,  Texas. 
Grantveldt,  Harry  F. 
Hendricks,  Nathan  G.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Jessie,  Oren  P.,  Hancock,  Wis. 
Hoag,  Morris,  Nevada,  Mo. 
Lancaster,  H.  N.,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 
McGarvey,  W.  R.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

McCarthy,    Jeremiah    S.,    Clayborn    and    Fullerton    Aves., 

Chicago. 
Rausch,  William  A.,  156  Center  St.,  Chicago. 
Spatford,  William  B.,  Ripon,  Wis. 
Snyder,  Harry  C,  4729  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Umbenhauer,  George,  Montpelier,  Ohio.  , ; '■    V'^V 

Wambold,  Charles,  Trade  Building,   Chicago. 
Zienlineski,  J.  B.,  Milwaukee  Ave.  &  Division  St.,  Chicago, 
Shallenberger,  W.  C,  752  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago. 

CLASS  OP  1900.  '  -  ■  ^ 

Beach,  P.  Maxwell,  Rankin,  111. 
Bisset,  Fred  A.,  3776  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Cook,  Clarence  D.,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  Aves.,  Chicago. 
Dowell,  H.  S.,  Walkerton,  Ind. 
Edwards,  Burt  A.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Garretson,  Herman,  Halsted  near  12th  St.,  Chicago.  /," 
Hollis,  Thomas  S.,  Abeline,  Tex. 
Hague,  Albert  S.,  257  E.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Hackman,  John  D.,  Champaign,  HI. 
Hansen,  Charles,  Dunning,  111.  • 

Jaukowski,  J.  J.,  57th  St.  &  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Jones,  Charles  Erwin,  228  E.  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Morse,  Oren  P.,  987  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Murto,  William  D.,  358  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago.         ; 
Neil,  Elgin,  591  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Roe,  Frank  C,  2404  Mill waukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Sinclair,  George  B.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 
Winder,  Charles  J.,  Coal  City,  111. 

CLASS  OF  1901. 
Armstrong,  Perry  A..  156  Center  St.,  Chicago. 
Brow,  Garver  M.,  ElPaso,  Tex 
Clark,  A.  B.,  Honolulu.  Hawaii  Islands. 
Corthell,  Melvin  B.,  Hudson,  Wis. 
Donaldson,  Roy  S..  Berwin,  111. 
Elliot,  Francis  S.,  Ohio,  111. 
Pales,  Elnora  M.,  523  Park  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Frankell,  Henry,  12th  and  Green  Sts..  Chicago. 
Hines,  Charles  S.,  Belmont  and  Elston  Aves.,  Chicago. 
Huff,  Martha  P.,  Robey  St.,  and  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Imbritt,  Helen,  2023  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
Misher,  Hunderlich  F.,  12  State  St.,  Chicago. 
McCauley,  Clayton,  Bairde,  Texas. 
McDowell.  Albert  J,,  Faulktan,  S.  D. 
Paden,  Charles  M.,  Kedzie  and  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Reardon,  Charles,  Armour,  N.  D. 
Ramsey,  Hal  H.,  Bairde,  Texas. 
Redosy,  Adolph,  Deer  Creek. 
Rudd,  Edward,  Arlinton,  Texas. 

Smedburg,  F.  Oscar,  12  State  St.  Chicago.  .     ■  ,. 

Springer,  Stanley  T.,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.  ,       ; 
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Swihart,  Simpson,  47  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Taylor,  George,  Ord,  Neb. 

Steelier,  Karl,  TrudeBldg.,  Chicago. 

Straus,  George,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Watkius,  Harry,  2900  Wallace  St.,  Chicago. 

Wollenberger,  Sigmund,  4705  Indiana  Ave.,  City. 

CLASS  OF   1902. 
Abbott,  Carroll  Breed,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Adams,  Henry  Walter,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Alther,  Arthur  Eugene,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Atwood,  Arthur  Sewell,  Ludington,  Mich. 
Bake,  Louis  E.,  43d  and  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Bawden,  Arthur  Collan,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 
Benson,  Henry  William. 
Black,  James  Clarence,  Merrysville,  Mo. 
Carl.  Francis  Marion,  Freeport,  111. 
Cameron,  Walter  Patterson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Chamberlain,  Rollo  Guy,  West  McHenry. 
Cummings,  Earnest  Crafton,  Mukogee,  I.  T. 
Daniels,  Charles  Lyle,  456  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago. 
Donaldson,  Robert  Patterson,  Bangor,  Mich. 
Dubin,  Aaron  Joseph,  916  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Fales,  Alfred  Henry,  524  Park  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Flachmeier,  Arthur  Frederick,  DeKalb,  111. 
Granger,  John  Clare,  Belvidere.  III. 
Grubb,  Harry  White. 
Hawes,  David  Rector,  Monmouth,  111. 
Hillier,  Charles  William,  63d  and  Green  Sts.,  Chicago. 
Homan,  William  Withers,  Suite  700  Lankershim  Bldg.,    Los 

Angeles.  Cal.  __I1 

Keller,  Ernest  Byron,  37th  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago 
Lichtenberg,  Ferdinand  Howard,  12  and  Halsted  St.,  Chicago 
Merz,  Frank  Raymond,  Dixon,  III, 
Means,  Jay  Lee,  Pontiac,  111. 
Murphy,  John  Maxwell,  Temple,  Tex. 
Murphy,  John  Richard,  Ashland  Ave.,  and  Van  Buren  Sts., 

Chicago. 
McGinnis,  Robert  Johnson,  Houston,  Tex. 
Owens,  Claud  DeFprrest,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Pipkin,  William  Louis,  Ballou  St.  &  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 
Rork,  Ray  Newman,  Areada,  Wis. 
Rice,  Charles  Vernon,  Venetian  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Rice,  Charles. 

Ratcliff,  Frederick  Hayes,  Ballou  and  Armitage  Ave., Chicago 
Ruzicka,  Martin  Joseph,  Weston,  Neb. 
Tigner,  Charles  Hammond,  Shreaveport,  La. 
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Taft,  Devello  Eddie,  Woodhull,  111. 

Urbanek,  iMarie  Rose,  617  S.  Ceater  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Wasser,  Alvyu  Sylvester,  LaPorte,  ind. 

Walk,  William  Joseph,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1262  National  Ave. 

CLASS  OF   1903. 
Adams,  L.  E.,  5939  W.  Erie  St.,  Chicago. 
Altenburg,   C.  E.,  Manston,  Wis. 
Applegate.  E   W.,  Robey  and  Division  Sts. ,  Chicago. 
Bawden,  W.  R,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 
Bond,  J.  H.,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 
Broman,  A.  A.,  Houghton,  Mich. 
Cadwallader,  H.,  519  W.  66r,hSt.,  Chicago. 
Erlands,  J.  O,,  919  Walnut  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Finley,  C.  A.,  South  Chicago,  111. 
Gottlieb,  S.,  485  N.  Robey  St.,  Chicago." 
Greenfield,  A.  R.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Hammersmith,  O.  J.,  1800  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hanns,  E.  A.  1027  Davis  St.,  Evanston. 
Hill,  H.  H..  Winnebago  City,  Minn. 
Hulla,  E.,  Crete,  Neb. 

Johnson,  E.  W.,  Armitage  and  Milwaukee  Aves.,  Chicago 
Karcher,  W.  H..  Tremont.  111. 
Mann,  A,  H.,  Rochester,  Mich. 
Maturzynska.  T.,  893  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Monahan,  J.  E.,  573  W.  Erie  St.,  Caicago. 
Murray,  M.  G.,  Spring  Green,  Wis. 
McElroy,  J.  D.  5621  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Newlin,  A.  R.,  85  Powell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
O'Neil,  V.  E.,  Canton,  S.  Dak. 
Paden,  S.  D.,  Kedzie  and  North  Aves.,  Chicago 
Palmer,  G.  P.,  727  Main  St..   Kewanee. 
Peck,  G.  S.,  Durana,  Wis. 
Post,  W.  M.,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Rasmussen,  N.  P.,  399  Moffat  St.,  Chicago. 
Reinbold,  J.  E.,  Chilton,  Vfis. 
Ryan,  F.  J.,  1449  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
Scott,  J.,  26  and  Canal  Sts.,  Chicago. 
Sprague,  T.  H.,  Onarga,  111. 
Stahl,  F.  M.,  Sheridan,  Wyoming. 
Taylor,  W.  H.,  Vermont,  111. 
Swartz,  F.  H.,  Morris,  111. 
Taylor,  W.  F.,  Fond  da  Lac,  Wis. 
Wardner,  G.  H.,  Ottawa,   111 
Waterman,  C.  E.,  5413  Jackson  Ave.,  City. 

CLASS  OF  1904. 
Abstein,  C.  E.,  739  Larrabee,  Chicago. 
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Arnold,  E.  M,,  Cerro  Gordo,  111. 

Beringer,  Eric,  Belton,   Texas. 

Berry  man,  Malta,  111. 

Bradey,  George,  Kedzie  Ave.  and  Harrison  St.,  Chicago 

Cohn,  Israel,  4450  Langley  Ave,  Chicago. 

Catterson,  Lorace,  Pardeeville,  Wis. 

Converse,  A.  E.,  Springfield,  111. 

Cooley,  V.  P.,  Sharon,  Wis. 

Dobbs,  C.  C,  1112  15th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dickinson,  H.  A.,  Montrose,  S.  Dak. 

Eckford,  John,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Fitzgerald,   Armour,  S.  Dak. 

Fogle,  A.  C.,  Herrick,  111. 

Freyer,  Hedwie,  279  W.  Adams  St.,   Chicago. 

Glenn,  E.  M.,  Piper  City,  111. 

Gorny,  W.  A..  88  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 

Granger,  F..  Lake  Odena,  Mich. 

Hobbs,  W.  C,  671  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Holmes,  John,  Fullton,  Ind. 

Hopkins,  L.  W.,  Garden  City,  Kan. 

Hubbard,  H.  H.,  260  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ireland,  T.  J..  115  Exchange  St.,  Joliet,  111. 

Jacobs,  G.  T.,  713  W   North  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Jones,  G.  A.,  228  E.  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Kenny,  E.,  Onekama,  Mich. 

Lee,  J.  C,  957  Harrieou  St.,  Chicago. 

Lichtenberg,  A.  B.,  511  Ashland  Boul.,  Chicago. 

Loescher,  C.  M.,  189  E.  Webster  Ave  ,  Chicago. 

Longwell,  J.  C.  155  E  53rd  St  ,  Chicago. 

Loynd,  G.  R  ,  Mendon,  111. 

Lyon,  G.  J.,  71H  S.  Halsted  St..  Chicago. 

Mackinson,  J.  C,  4654  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Mahoney,  W.  M.,  i206  Garfield  Boul.,  Chicago. 

McCormick,  I.,  Gibson  City,  111. 

McMasters,  O.  F..  Port  Lavaca,  Texas. 

McWilliams,  W.  H.,  612  Ashton  Block,  Rochford,  111. 

Moore,  P.  B.,  McGregor.  Texas. 

Murray,  J.  L.,  1113  So.  Oakley  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ostermeier,  G.  A.,  New  London,  Wis. 

Peterson,  P.  C.  B  ,  554  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Ramsey,  E.  H..  Cottonwood,  Texas. 

Richter,  E.  R..  1297  Maplewood  St.,  Chicago. 

Kodenhauser,  W..  Bloomington,  111. 

Schulze,  E.  L.,  115  Exchange  St.,  Joliet,  111, 

Scharp,  C,  Tolono,  111. 

Sommerfield,  O.  E.,  Oak  Park,   111. 
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Stout,  L.  A.,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Vahue,  E.  O.,  McCook,  Neb.  ■       • 

Vercoe,  E.  W.,  1247  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Walsh,  R.  M.,  1518  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 

Welch,  J.,  Kankakee,  111. 

Wells,  S.  S.,  1252  N.  HalstedSt.,  Chicago. 

Wertzler,  C.  F.,  Kimbell,  Cor.    Pnllerton    Ave.    and   Logan 

Square,  Chicago.  ... 

Whitbeck,  Fred,  63rd  and  Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Wilson,  G.,  Madison  and  Paulina  St  ,  Chicago.  '    , 

Vanvoorhis,  F.  W.,  Geddes,  S.  D. 

CLASS    OF    1905. 

Alsip,  H.  S.,  Ogden.  111. 

Hutenrieth,  A.  B.,  1723  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Bailey,  E.  R.,  312  Franklin  Ave.,  River  Forest,  111. 

Baker,  G.  I.,  166  E.  North  Ave,,  Chicago. 

Berry,  W.  H.,  Belvidere,  111. 

Bott,  H.  S.,  349  Wells  St.,  Chicago. 

Campbell.  J,,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

Clancey,    L.    W. ,    Cor.    Jackson    Boul.     and  Hoyne    Ave., 

Chicago. 
Clary,  J.  R.,  Decatur.  III. 
Comer,  C,  E.,  Mattoon,  111. 
Crandall,  W.  H.,  Lena,  Stevenson  Co.,  111. 
Darmer,  J.  E.,  Champaign,  111. 
Eiser,  L.  E.,  119  Chicago  St.,  Elgin,  HI. 
Flanigan,  J.J.    Cascade,  Iowa,  Route  25. 
Fnnston,  G.  E..  Cherokee.  Iowa. 
Gordon,  S.  F.,  Onekama,  Mich. 
Grissom,  M.  A.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
Gunn,  R.  J.,  McCook,  Neb. 
Houston.  K.  W.,  839  Bluff  St.,  Beloit,  Wis, 
Houston,  R.  E.,  Peoria,  111. 
Houston,  G.  R.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Ivey,  F.  H.,  105  S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Kerr,  N.  D.,  813  LeMoyne  St..  Chicago. 
Kimmel,  N.,  221  W.  Division  St.,  Chicago. 
Krebs,  W.  A:,  454s  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Krog,  R.  W.,  797  W.  Dunning  St.,  Logan  Square,  Chicago. 
LaDue,  J.  B.,  Allegan,  Mich. 

Lancaster,  H.  M.,  53rd  and  W.  24th  St.,  Chicago. 
Lewin,  E.  A.,  234  W.  Huron  St.,   Chicago. 
Logan,  T.  H.,  South  Wayne,  Wis. 
Lyle,  A.  G.,  Decatur,  Mich. 
Marshall,  J.  P.,  Maple  wood.  Mo. 
McCall,  W.  G.,  Tishomingo,  I.  T. 
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McDowell,  E.  N.,  Marseilles,  111. 

McDowell,  C,  Alexandria,  S.  D. 

McDonald,  J.  P.,  3754  W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago. 

McKahan,  J.  E.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

McSwiggin,  J. ,  Wilton  Junction,   Iowa. 

Mecham,  N.  R.,  Oakley,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho. 

Mindlin,  A.,  321  Blue  Island  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Moore,  V.  A.,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Nauman,  A.  G.,  Lawndall  Hall,  Ogden  and  Trumbull  Aves.,. 

Chicago. 
Nordgren,  R.  G.,  Galva,  111. 

Nugent,  C.  C,  N.  W.  Cor.  State  and  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 
Peterson,  D.  A.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
Pogue,  J.  C,  Maroa,  111. 
Porterfield,  Trair,  Iowa, 
Quinlin,  M.  J.,  Maryville,  Mo. 
Rains,  R.  R.,  405  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Ramsey,  S.  J.,  Cottonwood:  Texas. 
Rotzoll,  P.  A,,  762  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Schroder,  T.  L.,  Quincy,  111. 
Shaw,  H.  v.,  Austin,  111. 
Sherrill,  Charles  M.,  Clinton,  111. 
Smith,  E.  W.,  Simpton,  Texas. 
Smith,  F.  H.,  1889  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Smith,  I.  L.,  Cissna  Park,  111. 
Spare,  M.    H.,    N.    W.    Cor.    12th   St.    and  Ashland  BouL, 

Chicago. 
Stephenson:  G.  H.,  Yates  City:  111. 
Stevens,  A.  J.,  1341  Church  St.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Stone,    W.  F.,  325  Roscoe  BouL,  Cor.  Seeley  Ave.,  Chicago^ 
Strain,  H.  B.,  Darlington,  Ind. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1035  Van  Buren  St.,  City. 
Waterworth,  T.,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
Weisz,  D.  I.,  560  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Wood,  A.  L.,  Wyocina,  Wis. 

Wybraniec.  P.  P.,  587  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Young,  A.  J.  H.,  1028  Park  Ave.,  City. 
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WISCONSIN  TO  HAVE  A  PRE-REQUISITE  LAW, 


Mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  columns  of  the 
"pre-requisite"  laws  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  whicti 
provide,  in  brief,  that  only  graduates  of  recognized  schools 
or  colleges  of  pharmacy  may  be  admitted  to  the  state  board 
examinations  for  registration  as  qualified  pharmacist.  Now, 
without  any  additional  legislation,  the  Wisconsin  Board  of 
Pharmacy  has  adopted  regulations  which  will  soon  place 
the  graduation  requirement  in  effect  in  that  state.  Under 
the  new  regulations  of  the  Board,  all  apprentices  are 
obliged  to  register  with  the  secretary  before  July  1,  1905. 
After  that  date,  one  year  of  high  school  work  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  applicants  for  registration  as  apprentice.  After 
July  1,  1906,  all  candidates  for  the  pharmacist's  certificate 
must  have  had  at  least  one  year  in  a  recognized  college  of 
pharmacy  and  after  July  1,  1907,  the  completion  of  two  years 
work  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  will  be  obligatory.  The  wisdom 
of  these  regulations  is  obvious.  They  provide  for  a  gradual 
raising  of  the  requirements,  and  as  they  allow  sufficient 
time  for  prospective  pharmacists  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  the  new  conditions,  they  will  work  no  hardship.  The 
Wisconsin  Board  of  Pharmacy  deserves  the  most  hearty 
commendation  for  its  courageous  action. 
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INDIAN  TERRITORY  WILL  RECOGNIZE  OUR 
DIPLOMAS. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Indian  Territory  has  adopted 
a  resolution  recognizing,  in  lieu  of  examination  for  registra- 
tion as  pharmacist,  the  diplomas  of  those  schools  and 
colleges  that  hold  membership  in  the  American  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  This  organization  includes 
twenty-three  of  the  best  known  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

ALUMNI   NOTES. 
Mr.  Stonewall  Lee  Caine,  '94,  and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Sim- 
rail  were  married  April  26th,  at  Columbas,  Mississippi.    Mr. 
Caine     is   secretary     of   the     Mississippi   State   Board    of 
Pharmacy. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Shockey  '81,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Colorado  Board  of  Pharmacy.  Mr.  Shockey  is  now 
located  at  Cripple  Creek. 

Mr.  Albert  C.  Wehrli  78,  at  one  time  an  instructor  in 
the  School  and  for  many  years  engaged  in  pharmacy  in 
Chicago,  died  in  this  city  April  16th. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Englert  '01,  is  prescriptionist  ior  K.  B. 
Goree,  Orange,  Texas,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  local  board  of  pharmacy.  Mr.  Englert  writes 
that  there  is  a  very  good  field  for  pharmacists  in  Texas, 
and  that  our  graduates  are  registered  on  diploma. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Mehrlich  "95,  succeeds  Allard  &  Mehrlich  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Ford  '74,  has  moved  his  pharmacy  to  11th  & 
Ogden  Sts.,  Denver. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Schefcik,  '94  visited  the  School  recently. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Taylor,  '99  has  bought  the  Norton  Pharmacy 
323  Rush  St.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clarance  V.  Dunavan,  '91,  succeeds  S.  E  Foster, 
at  Millington. 


THE  BOTANICAL  EXCURSIONS. 

These  excursions  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy  but  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
students  who  remain  in  the  city  during  the  summer  vacation 
and   who  can   arrange  to  attend.     The  excursions  are   held 
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every  other  Thursday  afternoon,  during  May  and  June. 
Considering  the  short  time  that  can  be  given,  but  little  is 
attempted  in  the  line  of  systematic  field  work,  but  rather 
an  effort  is  made  to  acquaint  the  students  with  the  medicinal 
plants  native  to  this  region. 

The  first  excursion  was  to  Glencoe,  May  4th.  The 
locality  is  well  known  to  local  botanists,  its  ravines,  bluffs 
and  woodlands  affording  a  flora  rich  in  variety. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  identified  were:  Cranes- 
bill  (Geranium  maculatum),  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria  canaden- 
sis), Witch  Hazel  fHamamelis  virginiana)  May  Apple 
(Podophyllum  peltatum),  Ladies  Slipper  (Cypripedium 
pubescens).  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis),  Dandelion 
(Taraxacum  officinale)  and  Liver  Leaf  (Hepatica  triloba). 
The  white  Trillium  (T.  grandiflorum)  was  found  abundantly 
and  in  bloom,  as  were  also  the  usual  vernal  flowers.  Anemone 
nemerosa,  Thalictrumaneminoides  and  T.  dioicum,  Claytonia 
virginica,  Erythronium  albidum,  Trillium  recurvatum, 
Arisaema  triphyllum.Antenuaria plan taginifolia, Ranunculus 
septentrionalis,  Viola  cucullata,  Fragaria  virginiana  and 
Pedicularis  canadensis.  Amoug  the  rarer  plants  found 
were  Mitella  dephylla  and  Plantago  rotundifolia. 

The  second  excursion.  May  18th,  was  less  successful 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  rainy  weather  for  some  days 
preceding  the  trip.  Steele's  woods,  at  River  Forest,  near 
the  Desplaines  river,  was  the  spot  visited.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  locations  near  Chicago  were  Hydrastis  canadensis 
has  been  found.  Other  seasons,  the  class  has  been  able  to 
find  some  few  specimens  of  this  important  medicinal  plant 
but  none  was  found  this  time.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
plant  has  been  exterminated  here,  as  elsewhere  near  this 
city.  Among  the  drug-yielding  plants  recognized  were: 
Yellow  Parilla(Menispermum  canadense),  Wahoo  (Euonymus 
atro  purpureus).  Elder  (Sambucus  canadensis),  Wild  Ginger 
(Asarum  canadense),  Cranesbill  and  Podophyllum,  as  well 
as  the  common  Yellow  Dock  (Rumex  crispus)  Burdock 
(Arctium  lappa).  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  radicans)  and  Sumach 
(Rhus  glabra).  Among  the  collections  in  flower  were  Cam^assia 
fraseri,  Triosteum  perforatum,  Sedum  ternatum.  Nepeta 
glechoma,  Staphyleatrifolia:  Achillea  millefolia.  Osmorrhiza 
longistylis,  Capsella  bursa-pastoris,  Polygonatum  biflorum, 
Aquilegia  canadensis,  Ranunculus  abortivus,  Prunus 
virginiana,  Hydrophyllum  virginicum.  and  Smilacina 
racemosa. 

Rain  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  third  excursion, 
May   25th,  and  the  few  students   who  came  to  the   meeting 
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place  decided  to  visit  the  conservatory  and  gardens  at 
Lincoln  Park.  The  floral  display  at  this  conservatory  is  a 
most  beautiful  one,  especially  the  collection  of  Orchids. 
Among  the  plants  in  the  gardens  are  several  of  medicinal 
use,  notably  Aconitum  napellus. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

By  Thomas  L.  Larson,  Ph.  G.,  '05. 

Having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  striving  to  become  a 
member  of  the  pharmacal  profession,  at  this,  the  moment 
of  successful  accomplishment,  as  a  graduate  of  the  leading 
pharmaceutical  school  of  the  West,  I  feel  proud  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Class,  as  its  representative  on 
this  occasion,  when  we  bid  each  oth^r  good-bye,  and  say  a 
long  farewell. 

Pharmacy  is  a  profession  which  has  existed  for  thousands 
of  years,  but  its  development  has  been  gradual  and  it  has 
not  yet  realized  its  greatest  possibilities  for  usefulness.  We 
need  not  look  back  for  more  than  two  centuries  to  the  time 
when  the  healing  of  the  body  and  the  care  of  the  soul  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  priest,  who  took  upon  himself 
the  triple  task  of  preparing  the  medicines,  administering 
them  to  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  quite  frequently 
praying  for  their  departed  spirits,  a  little  later. 

But  gradually,  the  preparation  of  medic'ne  passed  from 
the  control  of  the  priests,  who  then  sought  only  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  man.  The  physician,  the  disciple  of  the  ancient 
Aesculapius,  succeeded  him,  and  he,  in  turn,  relinquished 
this  part  of  the  field,  to  the  pharmacist,  the  disciple  of  the 
great  Galenus,  who  thus  came  into  his  own. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  last  century,  however,  that 
pharmacy  has  won  distinctive  recognition  as  a  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  and  even  to-day  we  all  know  how  diflicult  it  is 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  need  for  keeping  medical  and 
pharmacal  practice,  separate  and  distinct. 

The  physician,  on  the  one  hand,  diagnoses  the  ailment 
and  prescribes  the  remedy:  it  is  the  pharmacist's  duty  to 
select  the  drugs,  see  that  they  are  pure  and  of  full  strength, 
keep  them  from  deterioration  and  compound  them  according 
to  the  rules  of  his  art  and  the  directions  of  the  physician. 
His  ability  in  performing  these  responsible  duties,  shows 
his  proficiency  as  a  pharmacist  and  should  be  the  standard 
by  which  he  is  estimated. 
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Too  many  people  look  upon  pharmacy  as  a  mere  trade, 
'the  handling  and  sale  of  goods  for  a  margin  of  profit.  It 
is  much  more  than  this.  Men  and  women  should  not  call 
themselves  pharmacists  who  only  stand  behind  a  counter 
and  sell  goods  for  the  trifling  profit  made  on  each  article. 
To  the  professional  pharmacist,  the  selling  of  goods  is  only 
an  incidental  feature,  for  the  true  pharmacist  has  a  mission 
wbich  is  as  purely  philanthropic  as  any  act  may  be  when 
associated  with  personal  interest.  Profit  has  no  more  to  do 
with  true  pharmacy,  however,  than  the  true  physician's  fee 
has  to  do  with  the  value  of  his  services.  Years  must  be 
spent  in  study  by  the  pharmicist,  before  he  can  feel  that 
he  fully  understands  his  work.  Pharmacists  should  take 
more  pride  in  their  profession.  Too  many  of  our  city  phar- 
macies are  merely  accommodation  shops,  subject  to  the  use 
and  abuse  of  a  not  always  grateful  public.  A  display  of 
proper  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist  will  go  far  tow- 
ard correcting  these  abuses.  Many  accommodations  which 
the  pharmacist  extends  are  of  real  service  but  even  these 
should  not  be  made  a  ]):irt  of  the  business  to  the  extent  that 
when  withdrawn  for  good  reasons  they  result  in  a  loss  of 
patronage. 

More  rigid  examinations  by  the  state  boards,  of  some 
states  at  least,  highei-  entrance  requirements  and  longer 
courses  in  the  coUegps, greater  earnestness  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  student  of  pharmacy  — these  will  help  in 
bringing  about  a  recognition  of  oar  status  as  professional 
men. 

Fellow  classmates,  ihis  is  the  last  time  we  shall  all  be 
together,  and  while  I  know  that  we  all  experience  a  certain 
degree  of  happiness  in  having  finished  our  course,  yet  we 
must  realize,  at  this  moment  when  our  hopes  are  realized, 
that  we  have  only  begun  our  education.  May  we  never  for- 
get the  teachings  of  our  college  days.  Let  us  now  build  the 
superstructure  on  the  foundations  we  have  laid.  Let  us 
lose  no  opportunity  of  putting  our  knowledge  into  practice. 
Through  our  study  of  chemistry,  we  learned  that  satisfac- 
tory results  are  attained  only  by  exercising  the  utmost  pa- 
tience and  care,  so  through  life  we  will  find  that  the  great 
things  are  not  reached  in  a  moment.  While  we  are  endeav- 
oring to  advance  in  wealth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  we 
always  remember  that  one  principle,  honesty,  underlies  a 
truly  successful  life.  May  the  knowledge  we  have  now  ac- 
quired be  an  impetus  to  further  study  and  research. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a   feeling   of  sorrow  in   our 
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hearts  in  severing  the  ties  that  bind  us  together,  and  in 
leaving  our  teachers,  with  whom  we  have  spent  so  many- 
useful  and  happy  hours.  The  friendships  of  school  days, 
the  habits  formed,  the  ideals  inspired  will  have  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  us. 

To  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  I  wish  to  say,  for  the 
class,  that  we  g^-eatly  appreciate  the  efforts  you  have  made 
in  clearring  a  pathway  for  us  and  in  aiding  us  in  the  solution 
of  many  difficulties.  If  we  have  finished  the  course  with  a 
poor  understanding  of  any  portion  of  the  work,  the  fault  is 
not  yours. 

Fellow  class-mates  and  friends,  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Though  we  may  never  meet  as  a  class  again,  yet  as  alumni 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  we  will  look  forward  to  the 
annual  reunions  as  the  occasion  of  meeting  many  of  our 
class-mates  and  of  welcoming  to  the  ranks  of  pharmacy  our 
successors  at  the  School.     Again,  farewell. 


TISSUE  BUILDING 

BY 

BOVININE 

BOVININE  not  only  stimulates,  but  completely  feeds  the  new 
born  blood  cells,  carrying  them  to  full  maturity. 

It  increases  the  leucocytes  and  thereby  most  powerfully  retards 
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THE  HEREDITY  OF  GENIUS. 

.  By  G.  Frank   Lydston,  M.  D.  Chicago. 

The  question  of  this  heredity  of  genius  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  consensus  of  opinion  probably  is  that 
it  is  not  hereditary,  but  an  isolate(i  phenomonen,  a  flash  of 
intellectual  lightning  in  the  sombre  sky  of  family  mediocrity. 
Ribot  is  a  champion  of  the  hereditary  view  of  genius.  ^  Gal- 
ton  als(j  has  underta!<en  lo  prove  that  genius  is  hereditary 
by  citing  a  large  number  of  instances  in  which  illustrious 
men  have  had  geniuses  among  their  kin  folk.  -  Discounting 
his  deducticns  by  cons'idering  the  fallacy  contained  in  his 
enumeration  of  some  ■  men  whose  eminence  by  no  means 
proves  their  treuius,  there  still  remains  much  that  is 
suggestive.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  proved  that 
there  is  necessarily  any  hereditary  relation  between  the 
genins  and  his  genius  gifted  ancestors  and  immediate 
relatives.  This  is  obviously  difficult  of  proof  in  the 
face  of  the  fact, that  geniuses  often  adorn  mediocre 
family    trees.     On    the    other     hand,    where    the   pareots 
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are  mediocre,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  show  that  remote 
heredity  may  not  be  potent.  The  given  individual  is  the 
focal  point  of  multitudinous  blood  streams  of  varying 
quality.  Either  vice  or  virture  may  influence  one  or  more 
of  these  streams  and  show  at  the  point  of  confluence. 

Whether  or  not  genius  per  se  is  hereditary  is  of  little 
moment  if  we  accept  the  degeneracy  view  of  genius  and 
consider  it  an  abnormality.  This  being  established,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  neuropathic  con- 
stitution that  underlies  all  intellectual  aberrations —  i.  e., 
losses  of  cerebral  balance,  such  as  insanity  in  its  various 
phases,  dipsomania,  criminality,  and  genius— is  hereditary. 
These  aberrations  of  nervous  constitution  may  appear  in  a 
given  generation  as  any  one  or  all  of  a  number  of  abnormal 
phenomena,  either  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
familv  or  in  a  single  individual  in  a  given  family.  These 
phenomena  sometimes  seem  to  act  vicariously  with  each 
other.  The  genius  may  be  descended  from  an  epileptic,  a 
drunkard,  or  an  unequivocally  insane  parent;  the  family 
may  present  among  the  children  a  single  genius  with  epilep- 
tic, insane,  or  dipsomaniacal  brothers  and  sisters;  the  genius 
who  has  children  may  have  a  genius  among  them,  although 
he  is  more  likely  to  have  progeny  who  present  all  the 
degeneracy  of  the  parent  without  his  genius.  The  less 
intellectual  the  family  stock,  the  more  abnormal  the  genius, 
i.  e.,  the  farther  removed  he  is   from  the  family  brain  type. 

Were  it  possible  to  follow  out  the  blood  lines  of  descent 
of  any  sfiven  individual,  his  personal  attributes  would  quite 
likely  be  found  to  have  a  logical  explanation  somewhere  in 
his  heredity.  The  self-made  man  is  an  egotistic  theory;  as 
a  condition  I  do  not  believe  ne  exists.  The  so-called  self- 
made  man  has  perhaps  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
materials  heredity  has  given  nim,  but  he  is  in  no  wise  to 
be  credited  with  those  materials.  That  men  are  often  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes  does  not  discount  biologic 
law. 

Accidents  and  adversities  of  environment  may  prevent 
the  man  of  genius  or  of  "hustling"  ability  from  accomplish- 
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ing  .his  aims  in  life  without  discredit  to  the  materials  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  him  at  birth.  The  quality  of 
mind,  like  that  of  plants,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
seed,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown,  the  character  of  the  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  upon  it  during  growth,  and  the 
inherent  resistancy  with  which  it  meets  adverse  conditions. 
Let  not  the  self-made  man  arrogate  unto  himself  much  of 
credit  for  his  success.  Behind  him  stands  some  sturdy  old 
ancestor,  perchance  one  who  had  just  the  peculiarity  of 
mental  constitution  which,  passed  on  to  his  descendants, 
should  naturally  be  expected  to  crop  out  as  genius  or 
exceptional  talent  of  one  kind  or  another.  Again,  there 
may  be  only  a  hypertrophy  of  the  center  of  acquisitiveness, 
and  its  hereditary  product  only  a  successful  financier.  To 
lower  his  conceit  still  further,  let  him  add  to  the  accident 
of  birth  the  possibility  that  many  are  called  by  heredity, 
although  few  are  chf^sen  by  environment, — which  means 
opportunity  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Royse  ^  denies  the  heredity  of  genius,  and  in  the  next 
breath  claims  that  race  dominates  not  only  genius,  but  the 
quality  of  genius.  If  the  sap  of  the  larger  family  tree,  race, 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  production  and  variation  of 
genius,  why  may  not  that  of  the  smaller  tree,  the  family? 
It  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  family  blood  in  modifying  the 
character  of  agivea  type  is,  on  the  average,  proportioaate 
to  the  nearness  of  the  relation. 

To  claim  that  genius  is  not  hereditary  is  to  accept 
Huxley's  "sport"  theory  in  toto.  If  it  be  not  a  lusus  naturae 
there  is  no  reason  why  genius —  or,  rather,  the  peculiarity 
of  nervous  constitution  upon  which  it  depends, — for  genius. 
as  already  remarked,  is  not  an  organic  entity — may  not  be 
hereditary.  Whether  genius  be  considered  normal  or 
abnormal,  this  is  a  logical  assumption.  Heredity  is,  of 
course,  limited  in  its  scope  by  the  short  lives  and  relative 
infertility  of  geniuses. 

The   difficulty  of  proving  that  genius  is   hereditary  re- 
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volves  largely  around  the  fact  that  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  geniuses  have  had  an  immediate  parentage  which  has 
shown  by  its  achievements  no  evidence  of  talent  of  any  kind. 
Royse  accepts  this  as  disproving  the  hereditary  view  of 
genius.  In  addition  to  the  fallacy  of  thus  arbitrarily  view- 
ing the  heredity  of  genius  from  a  point  too  near  the  genius' 
own  generation,  there  is  here  another  source  of  error  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  parent's  station  and  occupation  in  life  as 
evidence  for  or  against  the  possession  of  genius  by  them. 
Among  other  illustrations  of  the  non  heredity  of  genius, 
Royse  mentions  Boccaccio,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine 
tradesman  and  was  himself  for  a  time  a  merchants  clerk.  It 
needs  liltle  critical  acumen  to  see  the  weakness  of  such 
evidence.  Boccaccio's  father's  occupation  proves  nothing 
as  to  that  worthy  man's  mentaliiy,  nor  does  it  disprove  the 
possibility  that  even  he  was  a  genius  who  had  never  been 
called  to  his  true  sphere.  According  to  Royse's  reasoning, 
Boccaccio's  own  early  occupation  of  merchant's  clerk  should 
be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  himself  was  not  a 
genius,  despite  his  after-prowess  in  the  field  of  quasi-genteel 
literary  smut. 

In  deciding  whether  the  genius  of  a  given  individual  is 
directly  hereditary,  itsqualitj^  and  kind  should  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  genius  of  his  gifted  progenitor.  The  artistic 
genius  of  the  son  of  a  musical  genious  can  hardly  be  termed 
hereditary  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily  used. 
The  music  centers  of  the  brain,  and  the  perception  of  form, 
color,  and  perspective  are  not  the  same.  The  musical  and 
artistic  faculties  are,  however,  co-related  by  the  emotion- 
center.  Without  a  highly  developed  faculty  of  emotion, 
art,  poesy  and  music  are  impossible,  or  at  least  largely 
technical  and  mechanical.  When  emotional  hyperesthesia 
does  not  underlie  their  production,  they  are  devoid  of  soul; 
the  fire  of  true  genius  does  not  illumine  them.  Where  the 
genius  attributes  of  father  and  son  are  diverse,  then  the 
direct  heredity  of  genius  is  not  established.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  here  is  that  the  inequality  and  instability  of 
most   of  the   nervous   structures  tnat  underlie  genius    are 
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transmitted  from  father  to  son.  It  may  also  be  said  that  in 
transmission  they  are  likely  to  bo  augmented,  and  the 
physique  of  the  second  generation  become  so  degenerate 
that  the  family  end  is  brought  perilously  near. 

Neither  family  nor  talent  extinction  necessarily  follows^ 
however.  Charles  Dicken  left  a  !>on  who  is  a  worthy  and 
able  member  of  the  bar;  a  sou  of  TenLyson  is  a  colonial 
governor  of  some  ability;  Dumas,  the  younger,  was  worthy 
of  his  sire,  as  was  Hartley  Coleridge,  inebriate  though  he 
was;  a  son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  a  talented  member 
of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States.  None  of  these 
deserves  to  be  called  a  gei.ius  sav^'  Colei-idge,  but  iliey  are 
all  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  accumilation  of  degeneracy  in. 
families.  Coleridge  was  neither  better  i  or  W'^rse  than  1  is. 
sire. 

There  are  several  points  that  should  be  rpmembernd  in 
estimating  the  potency  of  the  heredity  of  genius,  — viz. : 

1.  The  genious  of  the  son  is  ofieu  obscured  by  the 
father's  reputation. 

2.  The  son  may,  on  the  other  hand,  shine  by  light  re- 
flected from  his  father'.-^  fame,  the  glamour  of  the  name  in- 
vesting him  with  an  unmerited  halo  of  genius. 

3.  Tlie  genius  of  ttie  father  is  sometimes  of  the  '-fake" 
variety,  and  his  children  simply  breed  true  to  the  over  rated 
inferior  parent  stock  and  encounter  no  oppurtuuity  for  im- 
posing on  the  credulity  of  ihe  public. 

Some  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  heredity 
of  genius  is  as  fallaciously  weak  as  is  much  of  that  which 
has  been  arrayed  against  it;  thus  Royse, *  a  non-believer  in. 
genius  heredity,  says,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, — - 

'•James  Watt's  early  love  for  toi>ls  and  his  mechanical 
dexterity  may  be  readily  ti'aced  to  his  father,  a  carpenter 
and  a  builder.  The  father  of  Palissy.  a  noted  Hugenot  pot- 
ter and  naturalist,  was  a  tile  maker  and  worked  in  clay. 
Edmund  Burke's  father  was  an  attorney  of  some  prominence 
in  Dublin.  Alexander's  father  was  Philip,  inventor  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.     Both  the  father  and  brother  of  Han- 
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uibal  were  noted  generals.  Solon  was  descended  from  Cod- 
rus.  The  father  of  Pericles,  Xanthippus,  was  a  successful 
■Greek  general,  and  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  Clisthenes,  an 
Athenian  statesman.  Charlemagne  was  grandson  of  the 
illustrious  Charles  Martel.  Not  only  were  Bach's  father 
and  brothers  musicians,  but  his  ancestors  for  generations 
back  were  of  the  same  tarn  of  mind. 

Mozart's  father  was  a  professor  of  niusic.  Weber's 
father  was  a  man  of  musical  tastes  and  of  some  skill  in  that 
direciion.  No  little  part  of  Mendelssohn's  peculiar  bent 
and  all  the  merit  of  his  eai-lier  training  must  be  accredited 
to  his  highly  cultured  niotlier  Raphael's  father  was  a  pain- 
ter of  considerable  I'eputalion  in  his  day.  John  Wesley's 
ancestors  fur  four  gfii«^rations  back  had  been  scholarly 
churchmen.  Van  Dyck,  ihe  master  of  port)-ait  painters, 
was  peculiarly  fori ui"!.'Ue  in  Ills  parents,  his  father  being  a 
painter  on  glass  and  his  mother  a  painter  of  landscapes, 
from  whom  ht-'  also  received  instruction.  The  father  of  Bi- 
chat,  the  skilled  aiiatdtnist,  and  ])hysici«n,  was  himself  a 
physician  of  no  mean  repute.*' 

Critical  analysis  of  the  foregoing  illusti'atiou  reflects 
somew  hat  upon  the  judiciousness  of  their  seleciion. 

The  fact  that  Watt's  father  was  a  car})entec  and  builder 
may  have  dev'  loped  mecnanical  tastes  in  his  son,  but  it  is 
hardly  |  orVjahlc  ihat  it  had  much  to  do  with  his  genius. 

It  requires  no  ir^^nius  tola^?  a  "Tile  maker  and  worker  in 
clay."  Paliss.y's  f;;i  liHi' may  not  have  ranked  higher  as  an 
artist  than  does  the  modern  moulder  and  baker  of  bricks 
and  tile. 

The  fact  that  Burke's  father  was  an  attorney  "of  some 
prominence"  does  not  prove  that  he  had  the  slightest  gen- 
ius u»  transmit  to  the  future  great  statesman.  Galton,  the 
itiost  strenuous  champion  of  the  heredity  of  genius,  ranks 
judires  and  advocates  very  low  in  the  scale  of  genius.  ^  Tal- 
ford,  the  eminent  British  barrister  and  critic,  says,  "The 
Tnajority~of  successful  advocates  are  not  men  of  genius." 

That  men  of  genious  are  found  at  the   bar   and   oa   the 
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bench  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  fact  none  the  less  remains 
that  men  of  highly  developed  imaginative  and  creative  fac- 
ulty ure  not  likely  to  be  tempted  to  enter  to  profession  of 
law,  and,  where  they  do  enter  it,  it  is  not  the  profession  it- 
self that  brings  tueir  genius  to  the  fore,  save  in  the  cases  of 
oxceptionally  brilliant  orators,  for  whom  the  listening  judg- 
es and,  more  especially,  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
are  an  inspiration.  Such  genius  as  the  profession  of  law 
itself  develops  is  often  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the 
great  jury  lawyer.  The  court  orator  frequently  expounds 
legal  lore  that  has  been  formulated  by  the  plodding  office 
partner,  who,  while  he  may  participate  in  the  fees,  never 
gets  his  share  of  the  glory  of  a  well  plead  case. 

Philip  of  Macedon  was,  it  is  true,  a  successful  general 
and  raler,  ba'.  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  he  was  a 
genius.  His  force  of  character  and  quality  of  leadership 
and  his  reductioa  of  the  art  of  war  to  the  Macedonia  phalanx 
are  by  no  mean  indubitable  evidence  of  true  genius.  With 
Philip  war  was  a  trade,  and  he  reduced  it  to  systematic 
business  priaciples.  Philip's  drunkenness  lends  more  color 
to  the  heredity  explanation  of  Alexander's  genius  than  aoes 
his  success  as  a  gener;i]. 

Granted  that  the  father  and  brothers  of  Hannibal  were 
noted  generals,  wherein  is  their  genius  proved?  If  success 
and  fame  in  war  are  necessarily  manifestations  of  genius, 
then  genius  is  indeed  a  common  attribute.  Among  our  cele- 
brated American  generals,  success  has  ever  depended  more 
upon  luck  and  keeping  on  the  right  side  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment politics  than  upon  genius.  The  notable  exceptions 
shine  because  they  are  exceptions  McClellan  was  a  great 
soldier,  but  the  jep^lousy  of  Rosecrans  and  the  enmity  of 
Stanton  Eclipsed  his  star.  Custer  was  a  successful  general, 
yet  he  died  as  might  a  blundering  fool  who  ha  i  never  fought 
a  battle.  Roosevelt,  talented  thought  he  is,  has  no  military 
genius,  and  his  Rough  Riders  narrowly  escaped  annihilation 
in  one  of  his  battles,  yet  he  is  called  "The  Hero  of  San 
Juan."  Recent  history  in  this  country  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  fame  of  some  of  our  military  and  naval  heroes   de- 
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pends  up  in  the  mixture  of  luck,  politics,   press   popularity, 
and  a  grade  of  intelligence  which  can  be  distorted  into  gen- 
ius only  on  the  ground  that  a  lack  of  common   sense   proves 
genius.     It  will   be  admitted    that   the   genius   often   lacka 
common  sense,  but  this  does  not  prove    that   every   pair   of 
long  ears  that  blotches  the  pages  of  history  is  attached  to  a 
wonderful  cranium  replete  with   grey   matter   and   multitu- 
dinous convolutions,  nor  that  the  bray  of  the  popular  idol  is 
always  attuned  to  the  whisperings  of  genius.     The  govern- 
ment of   the   United   States   has   had   considerable   trouble 
with  some  of  the  heroes  who  have  been  created  by    political 
preference  and  stamped  upon  their  brows   with    "genius" — 
in  their  own  hand  writing — and   endorsed   by    their   party. 
They  have  brayed  raucously  long  and  loudly,  in  sundry    in- 
appropriate places  and  at  moments  most  inopportune. 

It  may  be  true  that  Bach's  father  and  brothers  were 
musicians,  and  that  his  ancestors  for  many  generations 
were  of  the  same  turn  of  mind,  but  what  claims  had  they  to 
genius?  A  hundred  generations  of  musicians  might  not  pro- 
duce a  single  musical  genius,  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  crop  out  in  such  a  family,  sooner 
or  later,  than  in  a  non-musical  family.  Mozart's  father, 
who  was  a  "professor  of  music;"  Weber's  father  who  had 
"musical  tastes,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "highly  cultured  moth- 
er" may  or  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  gen- 
ius of  their  progency.  There  are  thousands  of  families  e- 
qually  gifted  in  which  no  geniuses  arise. 

Van  Dyck's  parents  may  possibly  have  had  genius, 
which  was  transmitted  to  him,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  have  tramsmitted  to  and  cultivated  in  him  merely  an 
esthetic  sense  which,  even  though  they  had  never  possessed 
the  slightest  claim  to  genius,  would  naturally  have  resulted 
in  the  acquirement  of  artistic  taste  and  technique  in  their 
son. 

Bichat's  father  might  have  been  a  physician  of  great 
celebrity  without  possessing  a  spark  of  genius.  The  popu- 
lar medical  idol  is  oftener  than  not  an  arrant  humbug.  As 
the  world  progresses  and  specialism  grows  more    and    mora 
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rampant,  celebrity  and  genius  in  medicine  will  diverge   far- 
ther and  farther. 

Lombroso®  cites,    among  others,  as  illustrations  of   the 
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direct  heredity  of  genius,  Bach  and  Adams  among  musicians; 
Van  der  Welde,  Van  Eyck,  Murillo,  Correggio,  and  Tintor- 
etto among  painters,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Aristophanes,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Sophocles  and  Coleridge  among  poets;  Du- 
mas, the  Cherniers,  and  the  Daudets  among  the  prose  wri- 
ters; the  Plinies,  Darwin,  De  Candolle,  Hooker,  Herschel, 
and  St.  Hilaire  among  natural  scientists;  the  Scaligers, 
Humboldt.  Schlegel  and  Grimm  among  the  philosophers; 
and  the  Pitts,  Walpoles,  Peels  and  Disraelis  among  states- 
men. 


WOOD  ALCOHOL  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 


By  Dr.  William  E.  Gamble,  College  of  Physicians   and 

Surareons. 


Within  the  last  five  years  American  physicians  who  lim- 
it their  practice  to  diseases  of  the  eye  have  recognized  with 
increasing  frequency  cases  of  complete  blindness  resulting 
from  the  use  of  a  cheap  variety  of  alcohol  known  as  wood 
alcohol.  One  way  in  which  this  result  comes  about  is  by 
spreers,  who,  unable  to  get  whisky,  brandy,  and  other 
drinks  containing  grain  alcohol,  taper  off  on  wood  alcohol. 
Formerly  its  disagreeable  odor  deterred  the  debauchee  from 
its  use  in  all  but  unusual  cases.  Recently  it  has  been  deo- 
dorized and  placed  upon  the  market  under  new  and  most  in- 
nocent names.  Frontier  settlements,  where  supplies  are 
apt  to  give  out  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for  communi- 
cation, have  furnished  more  than  their  share  of  blind  men 
from  this  cause.  The  drug  in  these  cases  has  usually  mas- 
queraded under  the  form  of  essence  of  Jamaica  ginger,  lem- 
on, pepermint,  or  cinnamon,  wood  alcohol  having  been  used 
in  their  manufacture  by  unscrupulous  firms   instead   of   the 
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commonly  used  grain  alcohol,  for  the  reason  that  it  costs 
but  one- third  as  much.  Since  it  has  been  successfully  deo- 
dorized it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more  expensive  alcohol 
in  the  arts,  and  will  more  and  more. 

Under  the  name  of  Columbian  spirits  varnishers  use  it 
almost  exclusively  to  cut  their  shellac.  During  the  last 
three  years  three  cases  of  complete  and  permanent  blind- 
ness have  been  observed  in  this  city  in  varnishers,  caused 
by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  this  drug  in  confined  atmosphere. 
One  man  became  completely  and  permanently  blind  within 
three  days  while  varnishing  the  inside  of  a  beer  vat,  while 
his  partner  became  blind  in  two  weeks.  Blindness  in  the 
other  case  resulted  from  breathing  the  fumes  while  clean- 
ing out  glue  barrels  with  this  drug.  A  case  has  recently 
been  reported  in  which  probably  the  daily  washing  of  the 
hands,  arms,  and  face  with  Columbian  spirits,  m  addition  to 
breathing  the  fumes  of  the  same,  by  a  varoisher,  contribu- 
ted to  produce  complete  blindness.  I  find  upon  inquiry  that 
it  is  the  universal  practice  of  varnishers  to  remove  the 
shellac  from  their  hands  and  face  with  whatever  alcohol 
they  are  using,  as  there  is  nothing  else  that  will  remove  it 
so  readily.  Last  year  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  bottle 
of  a  widely  advertised  patent  medicine,  taken  within  a  few 
hours  in  two  or  three  doses  by  a  man  in  this  city,  produced 
complete  permanent  blindness.  From  the  symptoms,  wood 
alcohol  was  present  in  this  mixture. 

I  am  informed  by  two  of  our  best  known  retail  druggists 
that  this  variety  of  alcohol  has  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  largely  displaced  grain  alcohol  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  bay  rum,  witch  hazel,  and  other  barbers'  supplies. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  compounding  of  liniments.  If  we  find 
that  liniments  are  to  be  thus  robbed  of  their  innocence, 
which  heretofore  has  been  considered  by  many  physicians 
to  be  their  chief  virtue,  the  discovery  ought  to  make  us 
rather  "bear  those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of." 

The  toxic  effect  of  this  drug  is  only  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated.    The  reports  of  death  and  blindness  are   on   rec- 
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ord,  but  the  reports  of  toxic  effects  of   a    milder   type  have 
yet  to  be  studied. 

Grain  alcohol,  as  it  exists  in  whisky  and  brandy,  is  by 
no  means  innocent  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  when  taken  daily 
for  years,  as  is  done  by  the  habitual  drinker.  Its  baneful 
effect  is  commonly  seen  when  associated  with  the  inordinate 
use  of  tobacco  (smoking),  and  occurs  usually  in  men  about 
40  years  of  age  or  older.  The  patient  complains  at  first  of 
being  unable  to  see  well  at  a  distance  and  of  difficulty  in 
reading  the  printed  page.  He  is  unable  to  get  glasses  to 
improve  the  vision.  These  cases  never  become  totally  blind, 
as  they  do  in  wood  alcohol  poisoning,  but  the  cause  being 
not  -early  recognized,  and  the  ingestion  of  tho  beverage  not 
stopped,  useful  vision  is  lost. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  beer  drinkers  are  not  so 
liable  to  this  disorder  as  whisky  and  brandy  drinkers.  The 
danger  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  pres- 
ent in  the  beverage.  In  rare  instances  tobacco  produces 
this  disease  when  used  alone;  however,  it  is  the  use  of  cheap 
tobacco,  smoked  in  short,  foul  pipes,  in  combination  with 
the  daily  consumption  of  liquors  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  commonly  produces  the  disease,  as  we  observe  it  in 
this  country, 

The  Turks,  who  do  not  drink  spirituous  liquor,  but  who 
smoke  intemperately,  are  almost  free  from  tobacco  blind- 
ness. It  is  thought  this  immunity  is  due  to  the  kind  of 
pipe  they  use — the  hookah — the  long  stem,  and  the  water 
through  which  the  smoke  passes  precipitates  the  nicotine 
and  other  poisonous  substances  before  they  reach  the  mouth, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  enter  the  system.  The  better 
quality  of  tobacco  they  use  probably  has  something  to  do 
with  this  immunity. 

The  eyes  of  men  blind  from  the  use  of  either  kind  of  al- 
coliol  have  a  normal  appearance,  no  redness  or  swelling  is 
seen,  nor  pain  felt.  This  absence  of  any  appearance  of  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes  lulls  the  victim  into  a  false  security,  from 
which  he  may  be  aroused  only  when  he  is  almost  blind  and 
cure  rendered  impossible.     The   disease   affects   the   nerve 
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elements  of   the   eye    only,    the    retiaa    and    optic  nerve* 

Druggists  know  the  danger  to  life  of  drinking  wood  al- 
cohol; and  in  this  state  are  required  by  law  to  label  the 
package  or  bottle  in  which  it  is  dispensed  as  poison.  How- 
ever, I  find  upon  inquiry  that  they  are  not  aware  that  a 
lesser  amount  than  is  necessary  to  produce  death,  when 
taken  internally,  may  produce  permanent  total  blindness; 
and  furthermore,  they  do  not  know  the  danger  to  sight  the 
artisan  undergoes  in  working  with  it.  Nor  is  this  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  reputation  of  the  druggist,  for  this 
knowledge  is  new  and  has  been  published  almost  exclusive- 
ly in  special  journals  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye. 

With  justice  criticism  might  be  leveled  at  oculists  for 
not  advertising  more  widely  these  facts. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  people  using  wood 
alcohol  in  their  daily  work  makes  it  imperative  that 
they  should  know  the  danger  which  they  thus  incur.  As 
one  means  of  protecting  them  I  would  suggest  that  there  be 
printed  on  label  (marked)  "Poison"  attached  to  each  pack- 
age or  bottle  sold, information  regarding  the  danger  to  sight 
in  working  with  it  in  confined  spaces  in  an  atmosphere  of 
high  temperature,  or  of  applying  it  to  large  areas  of  the 
skin,  as  in  washing  the  arms  and  face. 

Its  substitution  for  grain  alcohol  in  articles  to  be  used 
internally  is  criminal,  and  no  doubt  the  present  laws  are 
sufficient  to  punish  the  dishonest  manufacturer.  Its  us9  in 
liniments  and  barbers'  supplies  should  be  made  punishable 
by  a  fine. — TJte  Chicago  Tribune. 

OBSTETRICAL  NOTES. 

The  Plexus  offers  to  publish  reports  of  interesting 
cases  from  the  obstetrical  department.  Dr.  Bacon  says 
even  a  typically  normal  casp,  if  studied  carefully,  presents 
some  very  interesting  features.  We  believe  this  and  will 
endeavor  to  report  some  of  these  points  of  interest. 

June  1st,  this  year,  two  tnembers  of  the  class  of  '06 
were  called  to  attend  a  confinement  case  in  the  "Ghetto.'" 
The  progress  of  labor  was  norm  iL  and  so  was    the   child,  al- 
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though  a  thick  coat  of  vernix  caseosa   gave  it   the   appear- 
ance of  having  been  pitted  by  small  pox. 

The  anomaly,  however,  which  was  rare  enough  to  be 
worth  noting,  was  in  the  form  of  a  "placenta  duplex."  It 
consisted  of  two  distinct  lobes,  either  of  them  large  enough 
for  a  single  normal  placenta.  The  cord  was  inserted  in  the 
large  one  near  the  centi-e.  Normal  membranes  connected 
the  two  lobes  and  supported  vessels  from  the  insertion  of 
the  cord  to  the  smaller  lobe. 

Williams  describes  the  placenta  duplex  and  shows  a  cut 
of  one  in  his  book  which  is  similar  to  this  one. 

This  specimen  was  preserved  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
college  museum. 

A  MIN'^Fi  DEGREE  OF  HYDRAMNIA. 

On  May  8th,  a  •' iitient  was  admitted  to  the  maternity 
ward  of  the  West  S  !e  Hospital,  giving  the  following  histo- 
ry: Age  30;  marrie  !;  para,  seven;  previous  labors  normal; 
puerperiums  all  noi-mal;  beginning  of  last  menstruation 
September  16,  1904.  Noticed  foetal  movements  in  February 
1905.  General  health  good,  but  was  suffering  at  that  time 
from  frequent  uterine  contractions  and  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. 

Urinalysis  revealed  no  pathological  conditions.  Exter- 
nal examinations  showed  the  uterus  markedly  distended; 
fetal  heart  tones  indistinct  and  thnir  location  changeable. 
The  attitude  of  the  foetus  apparently  changed  and  was  diffi 
cult  to  determine  owing  to  the  tenseness  of  the  uterus  and 
abdominal  w^alls. 

At  seven  A.  M.,  June  23rd,  the  patient  began  having 
hard  contractions  and  severe  pains  in  the  back.  Labor  did 
not  progress,  however,  and  at  4:30  P.  M.  an  internal  exam- 
ination was  made  revealing  about  two  fingers  dilatation,  the 
sac  bulging  slightly  and  the  membranes  thick  and  tense. 
They  were  juptured  at  this  time  and  two  litres  of  liquor 
amnii  escaped.  Labor  then  progressed  normally,  the 
pains  being  less  severe. 

At  7:15  P.  M.  a  male  child  weighing    nine   pounds    was 
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delivered.     Another  litre  of  liquor   amnii   was   expelled   at 
the  delivery. 

The  child  was  well-formed  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
skin  rash,  which  developed  on  the  fifth  day,  but  soon  began 
to  improve,  it  continued  in  good  health  until  discharged 
from  the  hospital. 

The  puerperium  was  normal  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged July  6th  in  good  condition. 

Geo.  R.  Osborn. 


HOW  iS  THIS  FOR  A  START? 

Verona,  No.  Dak,  July  2,  1905. 
Editor  Plexus.^— 

I  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Plexus  that  reports  of 
interesting  cases  would  be  gladly  received,  and  I  think  I 
have  certainly  had  one,  especially  so  to  me,  since  it  was  my 
first  case  of  obstetrics. 

You  may  have  seen  notices  in  some  of  the  papers  of  the 
birth  of  four  babies  to  one  mother  on  June  26, 

I  will  report  the  case  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it:  I 
was  not  engaged  for  the  case  before  the  labor  began  so  no 
examinations  were  made  at  all.  Upon  arriving  the  pains 
were  coming  every  two  minutes  and  were  very  strong.  The 
house  was  cold;  no  fire  nor  a  drop  of  warm  water;  I  was 
hastening  the  preparations,  and  while  in  the  kitchen  one 
baby  was  born.  I  car<^d  for  it  hurriedly,  merely  clamping 
the  cord  The  baby  cried  as  soon  as  it  was  held  up.  From 
its  position  on  the  bed -it  was  a  cephalic  delivery. 

The  second  child  fellowed  in  about  five  minutes,  as  the 
others  also  did.  Possibly  the  fourth  was  a  little  longer. 
Each  baby  came  during  one  pain.  The  second  child  was  a 
breach.  The  third  child — the  only  boy — was  still  in  the 
membrane  which'  seemed  unusually  tough.  The  fourth 
baby,  also  a  breach,  and  ihe  smallest  of  all,  came  wrapped 
in  the  last  placenta.  There  were  three  placentas,  two 
smaller  than  normal.  The  third  oue  had  two  cords  at- 
tached, was  oval  in  shape  and  larger  than  normal  in  its  di 
ameter,  yet  very  thin.     The  uterus  contracted  readily. 
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A  very  severe  complication  was  a  constant  cough  and 
vomiting.  The  puerperium  has  been  uneventful.  The 
temperature  was  never  above  lOO'^.  Most  of  the  time  it 
was  99°. 

Careful  examination  of  the  patient  showed  her  legs  to 
be  swollen  twice  their  normal  size,  there  was  also  oedema  of 
the  wrists  and  fingers.  These  symptoms  gradually  disap- 
peared. Her  chest  showed  a  marked  consolidation  in  the 
right  apex,  with  a  history  of  hagmorrhage  from  lungs  six 
months  ago.  Also  loss  of  about  forty  pounds  in  weight  and 
a  Constant  cough. 

Three  babies  have  died  at  this  writing  and  we  have  lit- 
tle hopes  for  the  last  and  strongest  one.  The  first  one  (the 
boy)  died  after  twelve  hours,  the  second  lived  tnree  days 
and  the  third  four  days. 

All  three  died  alike,  cyanosis  followed  by  convulsions 
and  death  in  from  six  to  twelve  ht)urs. 

The  babies  were  kept  from  the  mother  and  were  put 
upon  modified  cow's  milk  which  did  not  disturb  them  in  the 
least,  the  fasces  being  normal  and  gradually  taking  their 
normal  color.  R.  W.  Seough,  '05. 


A  CORRECTION. 

It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  statement  that  was  made  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Plexus  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
therapeutics  in  the  junior  year.  After  it  had  been  practically 
decided  upon  that  the  juniors  were  to  have  lectures  on 
therapeutics,  it  was  found  that  there  were  not  enough 
vacant  hours  in  the  junior  schedule  to  accomodate  this 
additional  branch.  Hence  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
therapeutics  taught  in  the  sophomore  year,  as  heretofore.. 
A  very  substantial  addition  has,  however,  been  made  to  the 
time  ailottment  of  medicinal  therapeutics  in  the  sophomore 
year.  A  furthur  advance  tliathns  been  secured  in  this 
important  branch  is  the  establishment  of  a  laboratt^ry  course 
on  experimenta,l  therapeutics  For  ibis  course  it  is  intended 
to  give  the  student  oppottunity  to  adminisier  anesthelicsi  to 
animals,  ami  to  practice  treatuieui  on  animals  poi^fnied  with 
important  drugs.  B.    F. 
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DR.  FERGUSON  HONORED. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Ferguson  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
American  repr^  sentatives  to  the  International  Surgical 
Association  which  convenes  in  Brussels  next  September. 

^h'e  many  friends  of  Dr.  Ferguson  will  be  pleased  with 
this  signal  recognition  of  his  excellent  qualities,  both  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar.  The  Plexus  extends  its  congrat 
«latioDS. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES 

•  Since  writing  our  last  library  notes  the  librarian  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Librarians,  which  was  held  in 
Boston,  June  9  and  10. 

Dr.  Osier  has  been  and  is  still  one  of  the  leading  movers 
in  the  work  of  this  association,  holding  the  office  of  presi- 
dent until  his  work  took  him  from  this  country.  The  presi- 
dent is  now  Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York.  Such  names  be- 
speak your  interest  in  the  association,  which  has  already 
proven  its  usefulness  by  the  creation  of  an  exchange  for 
medical  periodicals  and  publications.  The  exchange  is  in 
the  Library  of  the  county  of  Kings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
in  effect  a  clearing  house  for  medical  literature.  Every 
librarian  appreciates  the  inestimable  benefits  of  having  such 
a  supply  from  which  files  and  sets  may  be  completed  no 
less  than  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  distribute  the  du- 
plicates to  those  who  need  them. 

The  association  also  publishes  a  most  creditable  journal 
under  the  title  of  Medical  Libraries  and  Historical  Journal, 
This  periodical  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  medical  libra- 
ries and  to  stimulating  a  higher  regard  for  the  history  of 
the  medical  science  and  the  men  who  are  the  heroes  of  the 
profession. 

The  librarian  also  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  med- 
ical libraries  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn The  Rhode  Island  State  Medical  Library  occupies 
rooms  in  the  magnificent  new  Public  Library  building  of 
the  quaint  old  Citv  of  Providence;  in  the  other  cities  the 
library  has  commodious  and  well  appointed  quarters  in  the 
new  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  local  medical 
societies.  A  general  plan  is  followed  in  all  these  buildings 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  assembly  halls,  which^  are  the 
meeting  places  of  the  general  and  special  medical  societies, 
also  smoking  and  reception  rooms  and  a  banquet  hall  or 
supper  room.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  library,  which  has 
one  large  general  reading  and  periodical  room;  from  this 
•central  hall  open  small  conference  and  smoking  rooms.   The 
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third  floor  is  given  up  to  the  stacks.  As  is  of  tirst  import- 
ance in  a  library  building,  we  find  them  all  fire  proof,  with 
steel  stacks,  and  in  the  stack  rooms  glass  floors. 

The  eastern  libraries  are  not  only  repositories  of  medi- 
cal booka,  but  they  are  also  medical  museums,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  inspire  one  with  a  regard  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  heroes  of  the  profession,  very  much  as  a  visit  to  a  mu- 
seum of  war  relics  inspires  one  with  a  regard  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  heroes  of  war. 

In  the  Boston  Medical  Library  we  were  shown  a  collec- 
tion of  over  2000  medals,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of 
medical  medals  in  the  world.  Several  glass  cases  contain 
curios  and  collections  of  various  kinds,  that  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  physician.  The  librarian  is  Dr.  J.  R.  Chad- 
wick,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  tireless  in  en- 
thusiastic efforts  which  have  resulted  in  the  present  libra- 
ry. In  looking  at  the  well  filled  book  stacks,  the  paiotingi 
and  busts  of  famous  physicians,  the  medals,  the  medical 
curios  and  the  beautiful  furnishings,  which  make  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Amer 
ica  to  members  of  the  profession,  one  believes  the  story 
which  an  eastern  surgeon  told  of  Dr.  Chadwick:  "That 
librarian  has  been  through  Boston  and  the  most  of  New  En 
gland  with  a  fine  tooth  comh." 

The  library  of  the  New  Yotk  Academy  of  Medicine  vies 
with  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  ranking  second  to  the  Surgeon  General's  Library 
in  size.  Its  fine  equipment  may  be  realized  from  the  follow- 
ing statistics  of  current  periodicals  to  be  found  in  the  read- 
ing room:  588  English,  317  German,  220  French,  53  Italian, 
7  Dutch,  5  Scandinavian,  2  Polish,  1  Russian,  1  Japanese 
and  1  Greek.  This  list  includes  transactions  of  societies 
and  reports  published  periodically. 

The  Library  of  the  County  of  Kings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
came  into  existence  through  the  energy  and  fine  business 
management  of  the  librarian,  and  a  few  physicians  especi- 
ally interested  in  the  work.  The  medical  interests  of 
Brooklyn  were  widely  diffused    and    the   books  which    now 
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form  a  part  of  the  library  were  scattered  and  inaccessible, 
but  by  a  judicious  uniting  of  the  various  medical  interests, 
and  providing  a  fire- proof  home  for  the  books  this  magnifi- 
cent library  has  been  built  and  equipped, 

A  visit  to  these  eastern  libraries  is  certainly  an  inspira- 
tion. The  physicians  whose  labor  and  money  have  built 
these  well-appointed  buildings,  and  have  gathered  together 
such  treasures  are  to  be  congratulated,  but  when  we  realize 
that  these  libraries  were  in  existance  before  there  was  a 
Chicago,  we  are  not  discouraged,  but  feel  that  those  who 
are  working  to  make  the  medical  libraries  of  our  city  a 
power  of  good  to  the  student  and  a  credit  to  the  profession, 
are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  already  accomp- 
lished, and  encouraged  in  their  efforts  for  future  achieve- 
ment. In  the  matter  of  growth  and  work  accomplished 
during  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  the  Quine  Library  is 
entitled  to  a  full  measure  of  these  congratulations,  and  is 
justified  in  asking  for  your  support  and  encouragement  in 
the  future. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  library  we  found  that  in  the 
periodical  room  one  had  excess  to  528  English  journals,  in- 
cluding transactions;  315  German,  220  French,  52  Italian, 
13  Spanish,  5  Scandinavian,  4  Duteh,  2  Polish,  1  Russian,  1 
Greek,  1  Japanese. 

Practically  all  the  journal  sets  are  completed  and  all 
the  important  sets  are  to  be  found  in  duplicate,  that  the  sets 
may  be  complete  even  when  the  journals  are  taken  from 
the  library.  The  wealth  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  librarian  who  is  so  well 
equipped  for  his  work  has  made  this  perhaps  the  best  work- 
ing medical  library  in  the  world. 

The  Medical  Library  of  Coanty  of  Kings,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  monument  to  modern  business  methods  applied 
to  the  building  and  maintaining  a  large  library.  The  med- 
ical library  interests  of  Brooklyn  were  decimated  over  the 
entire  city,  here  a  collection  in  a  hospital,  there  a  collection 
in  the  meeting  hall  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  other  valu- 
ble  private  collections  that  had  served    the   owner   during 
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his  life.  The  various  medical  interests  of  the  city  were 
united  in  building  a  fine  fire-proof  building.  On  the  second 
floor  is  the  main  reading-room,  as  beautifully  furnished  as 
a  private  home,  in  flemish  oak  with  the  upholstering  of  red 
plush.  Opening  from  this  are  small  conference  and  smok- 
ing rooms,  back  of  the  reading  room  is  the  stack  room, 
which  contains  a  three-tier  stack  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
volumes. 

The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  recent  medi 
cal  journals: 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner.  Important  Points  in  the  Technic  of 
Perineal  Prostatectomy.  International  Journal  of  Surgery,. 
July,  pp.  197-198. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fischkin.  The  Elements  of  Diagnosis  of  Cu- 
taneous Syphilis.  Journal  of  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion.    July  8,  pp.  98-102. 

During  the  last  month  the  Quine  Library  'has  received 
from  Dr.  Ferguson  a  donation  of  89  journals  and  '79  books. 
The  books  are  bound  volumes  of  American  and  English 
journals;  most  of  them  have  been  most  valuable  in  com- 
pleting broken  sets. 

The  Yale  Medical  Journal  has  kindly  placed  the  Quine 
Library  on  its  complimentary  mailing  list. 

We  have  a  new  portrait  of  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ballenger,  which 
has  been  hung  in  the  general  reading  roDm. 

We  were  very  glad  to  add  this  excellent  picture  of  the 
doctor  to  the  library  collection  which  we  hope  may  event- 
ually include  a  picture  of  every  professor  who  is  connected 
with  the  college  of  medicine  of  the  university  of  Illinois. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 


As  soon  as  the  game  season  opens  some  of  the  class  are 
planning  to  spend  a  month  in  the  Ghetto  hunting  "large 
game."  A  number  of  large  animals  have  been  seen  by 
those  doing  obstetrical  work  down  there  and  they  predict  a 
good  season.  They  are  wonderfully  tame.  To  illustrate, 
was  taking  a  patient's  pulse  while  watching  a   case   there 
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and  one  of  the  animals  came   up  to   me  without  a   trace  of 
fear  and  crawled  gracefully  across  the  back  of  my  hand. 

At  last  the  reports  are  out,  as  a  result  some  of  the  faces 
radiate  great  beams  of  space  and  happiness — others,  on  the- 
contrary  don't  radiate  worth  a  cent. 

The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  present  Senior  Chiss 
— Miss  Beemer. 

Somebody  addressed  a  note  to  "The  Bearded  Lady ,3 
and  much  to  his  surprise  it  was  handed  to  west. 

One  day  last  month  Dougherty  was  noticed  to  be  par- 
tially submerged  in  sleep  during  lecture. 

Harry  Kraus,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kraus  who  is  now- 
attending  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  chief  caller  of  the  rolls  of  the  Col- 
lege. Harry's  many  friends  join  in  congratulating  him  oa 
his  promotion. 

Robin  is  doing  a  little  studying  lately. 

406  was  recently  the  scene  of  a  most  vicious  and  bloody^ 
attack  upon  a  defenseless  citizen.  Mr.  Sunderland  was  the 
unfortunate  victim.  He  was  attacked  by  a  short  heavy  set 
Dutchman  carrying  a  drawn  knife  and  stabbed  several  times 
belore  the  scoundrel  could  be  frightened  away.  The  imi- 
gration  laws  should  be  more  strict  and  not  allow  such  dan- 
gerous characters  to  settle  in  our  midst. 

Already  we  have  passed  the  halfway  mark  in  the  sum- 
mer term,  and  although  it  is  hard  to  realiz-e  it  yet  this  is 
our  last  year.  In  a,  few  short  months  "it  will  be  up  to  us" 
or  we  will  be  "up  against  it."  Tae  probabilities  are  that  it 
will  be  both  conditions. 


JUNIOR  PLEXUS  NOTES. 

The  glorious  fourth  is  past  and  though  we  had  but  a 
days  vacation  it  is  safe  to  say  chat  we  all  enjoyed  the  small 
boy's  big  day.  Ye  scribe  most  certainly,  did  for  he  made 
more  than  a  day  of  it  and  was  willing  to  take  the  jokes  that 
were  uttered  at  his  expense.     The  stiif  arm    was  due   how- 
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ever  to  a  burn  received  in  his  College  duties  and   caused    by 
the  bandage. 

Mr.  Woodcock  went  home  July  8th  on  bu'^iness  return- 
ing the  12th. 

Messrs.  Roads,  Staley  and  Berry  crossed  the  lake  to  the 
matrimonial  factory  on  the  Michigan  side,  to  spend  the 
Fourth  Roads,  it  is  said,  was  very  much  mal  de  mer  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  boat  watching  the  flying  fishes 
over  the  side  much  to  the  amusement  of  those  not  so  affec 
ted. 

Mr.  Bundy  has  had  another  experience  with  a  patient 
at  the  detention  ward  at  the  County  hospital.  The  patient 
bit  off  the  end  of  the  index  finger  of  Mr.  Bundy's  right  hand. 
All  prncaucions  were  taken  and  Mr.  B.  still  plays  tennis. 

We  must  chionicle  a  loss  to  our  classmate,  Mr.  A.  O. 
Aaker.  A  person,  who  left  no  card,  entired  Mr.  Aaker's 
sleeping  apartments  early  on  the  morning  of  July  8th,  pil- 
fered Mr.  Aaker's  clothing  of  60  cents  and  left  the  apparel 
on  the  front,  porch  after  sackihg  the  other  rooms  of  the 
house  Aaker  was  not  disturbed  in  his  peaceful  sleep, 
though  from  the  number  of  match  stubs  lelt  on  the  carpet 
and  the  disarrangement  of  the  room  the  robber  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  room  for  some  time.  Aaker  believes  he 
was  chloro  for-iied,  we  believe  that  his  sound  sleep  was  due 
to  the  whiskey  that  he  informed  us  h'e  was  using  for  hay 
f  eve . 

J.  E.  Clark  and  H.  J.  Smith  are  working  in  Superior 
and  Duluth  and  report  their  labors  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. 

Hecht,  Messrow,  Mirabella,  Richardson,  Sher,  Wassom 
and  Wolinsky  have  visiied  the  school  during  the  past 
month. 

Flunk  slips  and  credits  for  last  year's  work  are  now  out. 
There  will  be  some  unwelcome  surprises  for  a  number  of 
oar  class.  Dr.  Eckley'e  story  of  never  having  flunked  a 
fellow  unless  called  bald-  headed  has  been  proved  a  story. 
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Dr.  Shaw  says  that  a  half  bright  fellow  should  be  able 
to  guess  his  way  through  a  medical  school,  but  he  doesn't 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  our  abilities  as  guessers.  He 
doesn't  give  u^  au  opportunity  to  guess  for  our  half  hearted 
answers  are  met  with  a  "What?'' 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  those  here  for  the  sum.mer's  work  are 
taking  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  no  doubt  are  absorbing 
great  bunches  of  legal  lore. 

The  reports  are  out  and  will  because  joyful  surprise 
in  some  cases  and  distress  in  others. 

F.  A.  Berry  was  a  visitor  at  school  the  other  day  so 
was  T.  P   Dornblaser. 

W.  H.  Fortin   is    an   electrical    engineer    this   summer. 

Geo.  Spencer  ha,s  returnei  from  his  trip  to  Col.)rado 
and  reports  plenty  of  bears  left  in  spite  of  President 
Roosevelts  recent  trip.  George  is  looking  fine  and  is  ready 
and  anxious  to  return  to  school. 

We  are  willing  to  bet  a  §iOO  dog  that  your  scribe 
can  make  a  plate  culture  now,  or  if  he  don't  know  the 
technique  now,  '  e  never  will. 

These  warm  July  days  cause  the  different  members 
of  the  class  in  negligee  costume  to  hunt  the  coolest  parts  of 
the  rooms  und  the  softest  side  of  the  stools. 

Gilbert  is  possessed  of  all  the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  successful  surgeon.     We  predict  for  him  a  great  future. 

McCabe  is  in  Helena  Mont,  and  Phifer  is  vegetating 
in  Shumway,  III. 

SUN- PA  IN  AND  OTHER  PAIN. 

In  the  pain  and  pyrexia  produced  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  is  common  in  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  our  large  cities,  antikamnia  tablets,  in  addition 
to  cold  douches,  are  the  best  remedy.  Antikamnia  tablets 
reduce  temperature  by  increasing  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
body  and  diminishing  heat  proiucLion. 
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THE  NHW  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  announcement  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy  (Chicago  College  of  Phar- 
macy) has  recently  been  issued.  It  contains  a  complete  syl- 
labus of  the  course  of  study,  cuts  of  the  new  laboratories, 
showing  the  students  at  work,  lists  of  the  classe-^  for  last 
session  and  mention  of  the  degrees,  honors  and  prizes  a- 
warded  at  the  last  commencement.  There  are  no  changes 
in  the  Faculty.  The  fees  and  text  books  remain  the  same 
as  last  session,  excepting  for  the  new  editions  necessitated 
by  the  new  revision  of  the  pharmacopeia.  The  special  lect- 
ures on  business  topics,  introduced  last  session  will  be  in- 
creased so  as  to  provide  one  lecture  a  week  throughout  the 
session.  These  will  be  free  to  students  of  both  classes  and 
will  likely  be  held  on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  five  tQ 
six  o'clock. 

The  Searle  &  Hereth  Company  now  offers  a  prize  con- 
sisting of  a  complete  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  nomination  to  membership 
in  the  Association,  to  the  senior  student  who  attains  the 
highest  degree  of  proficiency  in  chemistry.  This  prize  is 
offered  in  place  of  the  balance  formerly  given,  and  will  be 
known  as  the  Searle  &  Hereth  Prize.     The  set  of  Proceed- 
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ings  forms  a  most  valuable  reference  library  for  any  phar- 
macist and  the  immense  quantity  of  information  therein, 
contained  is  now  rendered  rruch  more  useful  and  convenient 
of  access  through  the  publication  of  the  fifty-year  index  re- 
cently issued,  and  which  will  be  included  in  the  set.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  prize  of  this  kind 
being  offered  in  any  school  of  pharmacy. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BY  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA BOARD. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Pharmacy  will  recognize  as 
"reputable,  properly  chartered  colleges  or  schools  of  phar- 
macy" only  24  of  the  existing  78  schools  and  colleges  of 
pharmacy  in  this  country.  Only  the  graduates  of  these  24 
schools  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  registered 
pharmacist's  certificate  in  Pennsylvania.  The  list  of  schools 
recognized  embraces  all  those  that  hold  membership  in  the 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  and  one 
school,— the  Medico  Chirurgical  College  Pharmaceutical 
Department  of  Philadelphia,  not  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical 
Faculties  and  its  graduates  are  admitted  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania examinations. 


THE  BOTANICAL   EXCURSIONS. 

The  fourth  botanical  excursions  was  held  on  June  8th, 
the  class  going  to  Glencoe,  111.  The  weather  man  favored 
us  with  an  ideal  summer  day  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
location  selected  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  trip  a  most  en- 
joyable one.  Among  the  medicinal  plants  met  with  were 
Seneca  Snakeroot  (Polygala  Senega),  Cranesbill  (Geranium 
maculatum).  Blue  Flag  (Iris  versicolor)  and  Blackberry  (Ru- 
bus  villosus),  but  the  find  of  the  day  was  Ginseng  (Aralia 
quinquefolia)  twenty  one  specimens  of  which  were  collected. 
This  plant  is  quite  rare  near  Chicago,  and  is   of   special   in- 
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terest  because  of  the  efforts  made  during  recent  years  to 
cultivate  it  successfully.  The  root  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Chinese  who  believe  it  to  be  a  panacea  and  will  pay  extrav- 
agant prices  for  it.  So  rare  has  the  plant  become  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  the  dried  root  has  advanced  until  it  has 
reached  eight  dollars  a  pound.  Six  plants  were  sent  to 
Professor  Goodman  for  experimental  cultivation  in  his  gar- 
den of  medicinal  plants.  Another  rare  and  interesting  plant 
collected  on  this  excursion  was  the  One-flowered  Cancer 
Root  (Aphyllon  unitorum),  a  parasitic  plant,  several  speci- 
mens of  which  were  found,  in  bloom.  Ranunculus  sceler- 
atus,  one  of  the  buttercups  with  very  acrid  juice  which  was 
formerly  employed  (or  blistering,  was  gathered;  also  Euony- 
mus  americanus,  Phlox  pilosa,  Lathyrus  ochreoleucus,  Vib- 
urnum pubescens,  Gaylussacia  resinosa,  Pimpinella  in- 
tegerrima,  Unifolium  canadensis,  Rosa  humilis,  Prunus  a- 
mericana,  Shepei'dia  canadensis  and  Amelanchier  canaden- 
sis. 

The  fifth  excursion  took  place  June  22nd,  West  Pullman 
being  the  objective  point.  The  class  took  the  route  along 
Stewart  Ridge  south  to  the  Little  Calumet  river.  Among 
the  plants  found  in  bloom  were:  Dogbane  (Apocynum  an- 
drosaemifolium)  the  root  of  which  is  sometimes  collected 
for  the  official  Apocynum  cannabinum  or  Black  Indian 
Hemp,  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolia).  Goat's  Rue  (Tephrosia 
virginiana),  Spiderwort  (Tradei^canfcia  virginiana),  Elder 
(Sambucus  canadensis),  Cone  flower  (Rudbeckia  hirta)  and 
Sweet  Cicely  (Osmorrhiza  longistylis),  also  Baptisia  leucan- 
tha,  Rhus  copallina,  Pentstemon  laevigatus,  and  species  of 
Erigeron  and  Gornus.  In  fruit  but  unripe  were  found  Wild 
Blackberry  (Rubus  villosus),  and  Blueberry  (Gaylussacia 
resinosa).  Among  ferns,  Pteris  aquilina  was  abundant,  and 
a  species  of  Osmunda  was  met  with. 

The  sixth  excursion,  July  6th,  being  the  last  of  the 
season,  was  made  an  all  day  trip  and  the  class  went  to  Gib- 
son, Ind.  Upon  the  sandy  ridges  of  this  vicinity,  the  Hare- 
bell (Campanula  rotundifolia)  with  its  pretty  blue  flowers 
was  found  in  abundance;  numerous  patches   of   the   scarlet- 
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flowered  Asclepias  tuberosa,  the  root  of  which  is  official, 
were  observed,  and  the  Bush  Honeysuckle  ^Diervillatritida), 
the  Sand  Rose  and  Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi) 
were  collected  here.  The  depressions  between  the  ridges 
are  swampy  and  in  the  grassy  borders  of  these  were  found 
the  Grass  Pink  (Calopogon  pulchellus) — a  delicate  orchid — 
and  the  Turks  Cap  Lily  (Lilium  superbum)  one  of  the  hand- 
somest members  of  the  Lily  Family.  A  few  specimens  of 
the  wild  Yellow  Lily  (Lilium  philadelphicum)  were  found. 
A  short  walk  northward  brought  us  to  the  Calumet  river, 
along  the  banks  of  which  we  found  Sweet  Flag  (Acorus  Cal- 
amus) growing  plentifully. 

Other  specimens  collected  were:  Polygala  polygama, 
Euphorbia  corollata,Typha  angustifolia,  Sassafras  variifol- 
ium,  Litbospermum  canescens,  Lupinus  perennis,  Dioscorea 
villosa,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  Phlox  glaberrima,  Aralia 
nudicaulis,  Oenethera  biennis,  Lysimachia  stricta  and  Adi- 
antum  pedatum. 

Ripe  blueberries  were  gathered  inconsiderable  quantity 
and  made  a  very  palatable  addition  to  the  lunch. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL  COLLEGES 
AND  SCHOOLS. 
W.   B.  DAy,  Ph.   G. 

Under  this  title.  Prof.  Wilbur  Scoville  contributed  a 
comprehensive  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Review  (Nov.  and  Dec,  1904,  and  Jan.,  1905.)  Having  had 
occasion  to  prepare  some  statistics  along  the  same  lines, 
the  writer  made  an  effort  to  secure  a  complete  file  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  schools  and  colleges  listed  by  Prof.  Sco- 
ville, to  which  seventy  six  schools  responded^  all  but  two 
sending  catalogues.  In  the  original  list,  eighty  one  schools 
are  included.  Several  of  these  have,  apparently,  ceased  to 
exist,  as  letters  addressed  to  them  were  returned  by  the 
postoflfice;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  three  schools  new  to  the 
list  were  added. 

LOCATION. 

The  list  as  revised  contains  seventy-nine  schools  located 
by  states  as  follows; 
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Alabama  2,  California  2,  District  of  Columbia  2,  Georgia 
4,  Illinois  3,  Indiana  5,  Iowa  4,  Kansas  1,  Kentucky  1,  Lou- 
isiana 2,  Maine  1,  Maryland  1,  Massachusetts  1,  Michigan  3, 
Minnesota  2,  Missouri  3,  Nebraska  2,  New  Jersey  1,  New 
York  4,  North  Carolina  2,  North  Dakota  1,  Ohio  6,  Oklaho- 
ma 1,  Oregon  1,  Pennsylvania  4,  Rhode  Island  1,  South 
Carolina  1,  South  Dakota  1,  Tennessee  4,  Texas  2,  Virginia 
2,  Washington  2,  West  Virginia  2,  Wisconsin  2,  Phillippines 
1,  Canada  3. 

GOVERNMENT. 

With  regard  to  form  of  government,  these  schools  may 
be  grouped  as  follows: 

State  universities  18,  universities  other  than  state  9, 
state  agricultural  colleges  5,  medical  colleges  18,  normal 
schools  5,  technical  schools  1,  independent  21. 

DEGREES   AND   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.  G.,  is  given 
by  fifty-two  schools.  Of  these  9  require  one  year's  work, 
42  require  two  years'  work,  1  requires  three  years'  work; 
24  require  drug-stcre  experience  for  graduation,  26  do  not 
require  store  experience,  2  no  data;  11  require  high-school 
■work  for  entrance,  38  require  grammar  school  work  only,  3 
no  data. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Ph.  C,  is  given 
by  29  schools.  Of  these  20  require  two  years'  work,  8  re 
quire  three  years'  work,  1  requires  4  years'  work,  2  require 
drug- store  experience,  26  do  not  require  drug-store  experi- 
ence, 9  require  high- school  work  for  entrance,  19  require 
grammar-school  work  only. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy,  Phar.  D.,  is  given 
by  15  schools.  Of  these  4  require  two  years'  work,  10  re- 
quire three  years'  work,  1  requires  four  years'  work,  12  re- 
quire drug-store  experience,  3  do  not  require  drug  store  ex- 
perience; 3  require  high-school  work  for  entrance,  12  re- 
quire grammar-school  work  only. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy 
are  offered  by  10  schools,  and  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  by 
7  schools.     The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
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PH.  C. 

PHAR.  D. 

PHAR.    B. 

1  school 

2  schools 

2  schools 

5  schools 

4  schools 

1  school 

5  schools 

4  schools 

4  scnools 

1  school 

2  schools 

1  school 

PH.  c. 

PHAR.    D. 

PHAR.  B. 

7  schools 

7  schools 

4  schools 

8  schools 

4  schools 

1  school 

3  schools 

4  schools 

3  schools 

6  schools 
1  school 

1  school 

■of  Science  are  conferred  by  a  number  of  university  .schools. 

HOURS    OF     SCHOOL     WORK     REQUIRED     FOR     THE     SEVERAL 

DEGREES.  '  , 

Only  r.bout  half  the  schools  publish  their  time  cards  in 
the  catalogues  or  give  definite  information  concerning  the 
hours  of  ai tendance.     These  were  tabulated  as  follows: 

REQUIRED 
ATTENDANCE.  PH.    G. 

500  to    750  hmirs 3  schools 

7.50  to  1000  hours    6  schools 

1000  to  1250  hours 6  schools 

1250  to  1500  hours 4  scnools 

1500  to  2000  houi^s 5  schools 

2000  to  2500  hours    .... 

2500  to  3000  hours ■ 

3000  to  4000  hours 

TOTAL    FEES,  PH.  G. 

$  50.00  to  $100.00 17  schools 

100.0' '  to     l.oO.OO. .  .  .  ; .  IS  schools 

150.00  to     200.00 ;  2  schools 

200.C0  to    250.00 I  school 

2.i0.00to     300.00 

30  1.00  to     35' '.00 

350.00  to    400.00 

SUMMARY    OF   FEES   FOR   THE    SEVERAL   COURSES. 

In  this  summary  is  included  the  matriculation,  tuition 
and  diploma  fees,  as  well  as  the  laboratory  deposits  and 
charges  for  materials  consumed,  so  far  as  these  facts  could 
be  gleaned  from  the  catalogues. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  given  the  catalogues  that  were  received 
is  the  enrollment  for  the  year,  1902  3,  preceding  the  publi- 
cation of  the  catalogues.  Estimating  the  attendance  at  the 
f^w  schools  which  do  not  give  their  class  lists  in  the  annual 
publication,  the  total  attendance  may  be  placed  at  approx- 
imately 5,300,  the  schools  grouping  as  follows: 

Enrollment  below  25 , . .  14  schools. 

25  to    50 30  schools. 

50  to  100 19  schools. 

100  to  150 . . , H  schools. 

150  to  200 , o 3  schools. 

200  to  300 2  schools. 

300  io  -:I00 1  school. 

-400  to  500 1  school. 


^he  University  cj/  Illinois 

.  . .  SCHOOL  OF  PH  AR.MACY  . . . 

V  V    Chicago  College  o/  Pharmacy     V  V 


Occupies  the  five  story  building  on  the  northwest  oonifT  of  Michigan 
Boulevard  and  12th  street,  opposite  Grant  Park  and  Illinois  Central 
R.  E,.  station;  two  blocKS  east  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  Station. 

Affording  four  lacrge  lecture  halls  ak.nd  six  completely  equip- 
^>»     ri«     ped  la-boraLtories     ^«     V» 

Forty-sixth  annual  session  begins  September  26th,  1905.  For  an- 
nonncemeiit  address: 

W  .     B       DAY,     ActviQLry. 

MicKigaLTi  Boulevard  and   12th    Street.    CHICAGO. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. 

VOL.  XI.  BATAVIA,  AUGUST  20th,    1905.  NO.  8 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF    DIAGNOSIS    OF    CUTANE- 
OUS SYPHILIS.* 


E.  A.  FiscHFiN,  M.  D., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Dermatolosfy,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Attending    Physician    (X-Ray  Department)    Cook  County 

Hospital;  Dermatologist,  Norwegian  Lutheran 

Deaconess  Hospital,  Chicago. 


The  difficulties  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  have  been 
admitted  by  the  most  skillful  diagnosticians.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  cutaneous  manifestations  of  syphilis  may 
be  imitated  by  quite  a  number  of  other  less  obnoxious  skin 
diseases  and  that  syphilis  may  often  appear  in  forms  which 
simulate  the  lesions  of  other  dermatoses.  As  Dr.  White 
says,  the  skin,  by  its  comparatively  simple  structure,  is  in- 
capable of  displaying  a  large  variety  of  pathologic  manifes- 
tations, and  the  limited  number  of  skin  lesions  are  therefore 
reappearing  in  a  large  number  of  morbid  conditions. 

No  less  an  authcsjrity  than  Kaposi  says: 

The  syphilids  do  not  offer  any  other  morphologic  prop- 
erties than  the  non-syphilitic  dermatoses,  as  they  all  appear 
in  macules,  papules,  pustules  with  secondary  formation  of 
scales  and  crusts.  Their  unqueslioued  specific  clinical  fea- 
tures, by  which  they  can   be   distinguished   from   ail   other 

*Reprint  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association. 
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non-syphilitic  dermatoses,  and  which  impress  us  as  peculiar 
typical  syphilitic  symptoms,  are  therefore  not  based  on 
their  morphologic  properties,  neither  do  they  depend,  as  it 
is  often  taught,  on  certain  physical  properties,  as  the  sepia 
(copper)  brown  color,  their  predominant  localization  on  the 
flexor  surfaces  and  around  the  orifices  of  the  body,  their 
symmetrical  distribution,  circinate  appearance,  formation  of 
groups,  their  polymorphism,  excessive  formation  of  crusts 
and  scales  and  absence  of  itcliing.  For  all  these  external 
features  are  encountered  also  in  the  non- syphilitic  eruptions. 

The  specific  properties  of  the  syphilids  are  said  to  be 
the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  which  compose  the  patholo- 
gic-anatomic course  of  the  individual  lesion  of  which  we 
distinguish  three  cardinal  anatomic  features: 

1.  The  products  of  cutaneous  syphilis  are  all  equally 
composed  of  a  uniform  cellular  infiltration  of  the  papillary 
body  and  the  corium  and  vary  only  in  size. 

2.  The  cells  do  not  show  a  tendency  to  form  a  lasting 
organization  into  connective  tissue,  but  undergo  retrogres- 
sion and  complete  involution, 

3.  The  growth  and  consummation  of  the  infiltrate  fol- 
low in  certain  order  and  direction.  They  spread  and  disap- 
pear centrifugally. 

But  the  peculiar  specific  clinical  characteristics  of  the 
lesions  of  syphilis,  if  determined  by  these  pathologic  anato- 
mic features,  are  not  pathognomonic  of  syphilis  exclusively; 
they  are  the  clinical  expression  of  cellular  infiltration  of  the 
papillary  body  in  general  and  are  everywhere  met  where 
there  is  such  infiltration. 

1.  The  dense  sharply  defined  cellular  infiltration  of  the- 
corium  and  papillary  layer  which  is  manifested  clinically  by 
a  papular  elevation  is  not  the  exclusive  feature  of  secondary 
syphilis.  It  is  encountered  in  a  large  number  of  other  skin 
diseases,  such  as  chronic  eczema,  psoriasis,  licnen  planuo, 
herpes  tonsurans,  pityriasis  rubra,  lupus  erythematosus,  etc. 

2.  They  all  show  the  essential  feature  that  they  do  not 
form  lasting  organizations.  They  are  distinguished  by 
these  very  same  features,  which  permit  a  restitutio  ad  in- 
tegrum from  the  granulomaia,  in   which   proliferating  cells- 
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undergo  further  development  and  formation   of  new   tissue 
(tuberculosis,  leprosy,  syphilitic  gummata,  etc.), 

3.  The  centrifugal  spread  of  the  infiltrate  is  not  the 
expression  of  the  pathologic  process,  but  is  determined  by 
the  anatomic  structure  of  the  skin.  It  is  not  the  morphol- 
ogic expression  of  a  specific  disease,  but  is  encountered  in 
all  morbid  processes  in  the  vascular  cutis,  as,  for  instance, 
the  different  forms  of  erythemata,  psoriasis,  scleroderma, 
pityriasis,  rubras,  etc.  All  diseases, the  pathologic  process- 
es of  which  are  confined  to  the  papillary  layer  or  around 
the  blood  vessels,  are  marked  by  a  circular  spread,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  blood  vessels  perforate  the  tissue  in  all  di. 
rections  which  permit  a  free,  that  is,  a  circular  spread  of 
the  pathologic  process. 

If  these  three  cardinal  symptoms  are  not  characteristic 
for  the  pathologic  process  of  syphilis,  neither  can  the  clini- 
cal phenomena  derived  from  them  be  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  the  syphilitic  infiltrate  only.  In  fact,  all  the  character- 
istic symptoms  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  papules  of 
syphilis  can  be  applied  as  well  to  the  papules  of  lichen 
planus. 

If  we  analyze  the  characteristic  clinical  features  of  the 
syphilids,  we  see  that  none  of  them  is  conditioned  by  the 
specific  process,  and  that  they  all  have  their  origin  in  ex- 
ternal circumstances  which  may  vary  in  individual  cases. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  syphilids  which  we 
are  taught  render  their  recognition  more  certain  are  color, 
resistancy,  surface,  localization,  central  depression  and 
scaling,  polymorphism,  and  the  chronological  sequence  and 
course  of  eruptions. 

COLOR. 

The  color  is  not  due  simply  to  local  hyperemia  since  it 
does  not  disappear  on  pressure.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
posit of  some  coloring  matter  in  the  tissues;  but  what  this 
substance  is  and  how  it  is  deposited  there,  is  still  a  matter 
of  discussion.  Caposi  says  that  the  specific  diathesis  may 
have  some  part  in  the  production  of  discoloration.  Cornil 
says  that  the  color  is  due  to  extravasation  of  red  blood  cor- 
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puscles.     Neuman  intimates  that  the-  discdloratidn  is  due'  ii> 
pigmented  round  cells.     Kreibich   tried   to  reproduce   this 
Color  artificially  and  has  found  that  the  color   is   composed 
of  equal  parts  of  red  and  brown  with   the   addition  to   this- 
composition  of  a  trace  of  black  which  gives  to  the  resulting 
color  a  sombre  hue  (color  tristis.)     Red  is   the   color   of   in- 
flammation produced  by  arterial  congestion.     The  more  th^ 
blood  vessels   are  dilated  and  filled  (in  the  beginning  of  the 
inflammation)  the  more  will  the   red  predominate.     In   this 
state,  that  is  in  recent   eruptions,    we   see   the    roseola   sy- 
philitica resembling  the  roseola  vulgaris;  brown  is  the  color 
of  the  cellular  infiltrate  coming  from  the  deeper  parts;  black 
is  the  color  of  blood   pigment.     It   is   easy   to  comprehend 
that  the  resulting  color  cannot  be  constant  because  its  com- 
ponents are  subject  to  variation  in   the   different   stages   of 
the  disease,  or  under  different  circumstances.     The   red   is- 
predominant  in  recent  eruptions,  as  also  in  all  lesions  which 
contain  a  permanent  cause  of  irritation,  as  for   instance  in 
the  pustular  syphilids;  or  in  cases  in  which  the  infiltrate   is- 
less  marked,  as  in  the  small  papular   syphilids.     In   anemic 
persons,  in  whom  the  hyperemia  is  less  marked,  we  find  the 
color  more  brown;  on  the  lower  extremity,    the   lesions   are 
colored  bluish-red,  due  to  venous   stagnation.     These   con- 
ditions being  variable,  we  cannot   assign  to   the   color   any 
absolute  value  as  an  element  of  diagnosis. 

RESISTANCY. 

This,  also,  is  not  a  constant  symptom.  It  changes  with 
the  degree  of  infiltration  diffused  between  the  meshes  of  the 
connective  tissue.  The  flat  papule  with  less  infiltration 
feels  less  hard  to  the  touch  than  the  thick,  round  papule. 

SURFACE. 

This  is  mostly  smooth  and  shiny,  due  to  stretching  of 
the  epidermis,  and  is  naturally  not  an  exclusive  character 
of  the  syphilids  but  is  met  in  every  cellular  infiltration  of 
the  cutis  which  is  covered  by  an  unaltered  epidermis,  as 
or  instance,  in  iichen  planus. 
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LOCALIZATI-^N  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  «'' 

The  earlier  syphilids  are  symmetrical  and  with  lesioQs 
profusely  distributed,  but  this  symptom  is  found  also  in 
other  disease  in  which  the  pathologic  process  is  localized 
around  the  blood  vessels  and,  perhaps,  carried  by  them,  as 
in  leprosy,  mycosis  fungoides  and  other  granulomala.  It  is 
true  that  the  eruption  has  certain  prevailing  localities,  'as 
the  proximal  portions  of  the  extremities,  the  chest,  fore- 
head aud  some  parts  of  the  face  (especially  in  seborrhoics). 
This  psculiarity,  however,  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  speci- 
fic process,  but  by  external  circumstances  which  produce 
for  the  process  a  locus  minoris  resistentioe;  1,  oa  places  where 
the  skin  is  mors  pressed  to  the  bones  and  therefore  more 
stretched,  and  2,  on  places  which,  by  their  mobility,  are 
more  exposed  to  injuries  of  a  mechanical,  physical  or  chem- 
ical nature,  as  the  mucous  patches  on  the  tocsils— due  to 
the  irritation  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  the  condylomata 
around  the  anal  orifice — due  to  irritation  by  excretions. 

POLYMORPHISM. 

The  multiformity  of  lesions  and  their  co-existence  in 
the  various  stages  of  development  is  often  of  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis.  Polymorphism,  however,  is  not 
constantly  present,  and  besides  we  may  see  it  in  non-syphil- 
itic dermatoses.  The  dilficult  cases  are  just  the  ones  in 
which  there  are  only  a  few  perhaps  uniform  efflorescences 
and  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  syphilis. 

This  arbitrary  Falue  of  the  diagnostic  elements  of  sy- 
philis may  be  the  reason  wiiy  the  importance  of  two  other 
elements  is  usually  emphasized  in  determinino:  the  diagnosis. 
These  are:  (1)  The  ensemble,  or  the  general  impression  of 
the  \vhole  complex  of  existing  symptom^;  (2)  the  chronol- 
ogical order  in  the  development  of  ihe  individual  symptoms 
and  the  intervals  between  their  appearance. 

These  two  conditions,  the  ensemble  c>f  suspicious  symp- 
toms of  which  each  by  itself  may  not  suffice  for  a  correct 
diagnosis,  and  the  chronological  order  of  their  appearance 
in   intervals   corresponding    with    the   classical    periods   of 
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syphilid.,  have  alwaj'S  been  regarded  as  of  ih  egreatest  signi- 
ficance and  as  the  most  reliable  elements  of  diagnosis  in 
cases  of  doubtful  cutaneous  eruptions.  By  force  of  habit 
and  power  of  logic,  we  are  ready  to  accept  the  presence  of 
striking  symptoms  as  unmistakable  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  disease  in  which  alone  these  symptoms  prevail,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  syphilis  in  cases  in  which, 
after  an  exposure  to  possible  venereal  infection,  a  primary 
lesion  on  the  genitals  is  followed  by  swelling  of  the  inguin- 
al glands  and  where,  in  due  time  after,  a  cutaneous  eruption 
appears  which  may  be  interpreted  as  some  one  of  the  sec- 
ondary lesions  of  syj^hilis. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  the  possibility 
of  coincidental  existence  of  these  conditions  in  non-specific 
cutaneous  diseases  by  cases  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, and  in  which  the  different  manifestations  ap- 
peared in  intervals  corresponding  to  the  classic  periods  of 
syphilitic  incubation. 

Case  I. — A  young  man.  aged  25,  was  referred  to  me  by 
Dr.  P.  Sisman,  with  the  following  note: 

"Patient  has  a  sore  on  ihe  ventral  aspect  of  nis  penis 
and  enlarged,  p-iinf  ul  inguinal  glands  on  the  right  side.  Ttie 
history  is  as  follows:  He  had  sexual  in  ei'course  on  October 
28.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  he  began  to  feel  an 
itching  of  the  penis,  at.d  soon  after  several  small  vesicles 
appeared  on  its  dorsal  sui-face.  About  November  9,  he  no- 
ticed a  pustule  on  tiie  vnniral  aspect  of  the  penis  which  has 
since  enlarged  and  developed  into  the  present  sore.  About 
the  first  of  this  month  (December)  he  began  to  feel  pain  in 
the  groin,  the  glands  soon  became  swollen,  nbout  the  tenth 
of  this  month  an  eruption  appeared  on  abdomen,  navel,  ax 
illse,  chest,  and  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  itching  has  con- 
tinued during  that  time.  I  have  advised  the  patient  to  try 
to  bring  the  woman  in  the  case  for  the  purpose  of  confron- 
tation, but  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  i-o." 

ExnmhKition.-  On  the  ventral  side  of  the  penis  there  was 
a  "pustulo  crustaceous"  sore  about  one  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, which,  on  removal  of  crusts,  showed  deep  edges  and  a 
red  granulating  somewhat  indurated  base.  On  the  prepuce, 
and  near  the  root  of  the  penis,  there  were  several  large  pap- 
ule.'^.    Around  the  umbilicus  there  were  a  few  larger   eleva- 
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tions  covered  with  characteristic  scabies  crusts,  and  there 
were  similar  lesions  on  the  abdomen  and  near  the  axillas. 
On  the  trunk  and  extremities  there  were  red  exudative  pap- 
ules. The  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged,  somewhat  indur- 
-ated,  and  sensitive.  '     / 

The  diagnosis  of  scabies  is  here  apparent,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  case,  the  induration  of  what  could  be  regarded 
as  the  primary  sclerosis  and  the  chronological  order  in  ap- 
pearance of  the  adenopathy  and  the  cutaneous  eruption, 
justified  the  phycisian  in  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  syph- 
ilis, either  pure,  for  syphilitic  eruptions  especially  of  the 
genitals  may  sometimes  be  accompanied  by  itching,  or  of 
syphilis  in  combination  with  scabies.  Such  combinations 
have  been  reported  to  alter  considerably  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  both. , 

I  could  exclude  syphilis  in  this  case  for  the  reason  that 
the  elementary  lesion  of  syphilis  was  absent;  the  papules 
were  all  exudative  and  not  infiltrating,  while  the  element 
of  scabies  was  present.  This  element,  as  I  have  observed, 
is  the  characteristic  crust  formed  ov5r  the  patches  of  sca- 
bies. The  patches,  being  exudative,  prevent  a  perfect  dry- ^ 
ing  up  of  the  crust  and  the  crusts  of  scabies  are,  therefore, 
always  mixed  with  products  of  acute  exudation.  They  are 
made  up  of  dried  material  interspersed  with  glistening  drop- 
lets of  exuded  serum. 

Case  II.  A  druggist,  aged  22,  contracted  a  gonorrhea, 
complicated,  according  to  his  diagnosis,  with  a  soft  ulcer  of 
the  glans,  sume  eight  weeks  previously.  He  treated  him- 
self with  injections  and  by  cauterization  of  the  sore.  Three 
weeks  later,  there  was  a  painful  swelling  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  which  were  reduced  in  size  and  sensitiveness  by 
pressure  bandages  applied  by  a  physician.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  red  scaly  papules  over  chests 
and  thighs. 

Examination. — Chronic  posterior  gonorrhea.  On  the 
glans  there  was  a  slight  infiltration  of  brownish  red  color  on 
place  of  previous  sore.  The  inguinal  glands  were  mode- 
rately enlarged.  On  the  chest,  buttocks  and  thighs  there 
were  disseminated  solitary  papules  varying  from  a  pea  to 
a  dime  in  size,  dry,  covered  with  thin,    muddy,    gray  scales 

1.    Sibut.  Joca.  des  Malad.  Cut.  et.  Syph.,  1898. 
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Jldcnmulated  over  tlie' center  of  papules  leaving  the  peri- 
phery smooth.  The  eruption  was  not  accompanied  by  itch- 
ing. ' 

The  difficulty  which  may  confront  the  diagnostician  im 
differentiating  the  denticular  papular  syphilid  from  an  atyp- 
ical form  of  psoriasis  (seborrheic  dermatitis)  are  well  known. 
The  authorities  lay  stress  on  the  difference  in  the  scales  of 
these  two  lesions.  The  scales  of  syphilis  are  smaller,  thick- 
er, less  abundant,  of  a  dirty  gray  color  and  often  do  not  en- 
tirely cover  the  lesion.  Tbe  scales  in  psoriasis  are  larger- 
and  more  lustrous,  of  a  silvery  or  whitish  appearance,  dis- 
tinctly imbricated  and  more  freely  produced  and  shed.g. 
Other  text,  books  state  that  the  scales  of  syphilis  are  devel- 
oped over  the  center  of  the  lesion  and  rarely  extend  to  the 
periphery.  3 

I  have  tried  to  study  the  scale  formation  on  the  papules 
of  syphilis  in  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  which  I  had  the- 
opportunity  to  observe  in  the   last   few   years.     Scales   are 
not  present  in  all  papules,  and  the  very  recent  ones  do   cot- 
show  any  scaling.     Later,  scales  begin  to  accumulate  at  the- 
center,  but  may  also  cover  the  whole  surface  and  when  they 
become  loose  adhere  only  to  the  periphery.     From   my   ob- 
servations I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
scales  to  the  periphery  constitutes  a  peculiarity  of  syphilis. 

In  trying  to  remove  the  syphilitic  scale  by  scratching 
or  even  slight  friction,  the  center  may  be  entirely  denuded 
while  at  tbe  periphery  a  ring  of  scales  remain  with  the  de- 
tached side  toward  the  center.  I  believe  this  phenomenon 
can  be  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  both. 
The  scaling  in  syphilis  is  produced  by  the  mechanical  de- 
tachment of  the  corneous  layer  due  to  the  cellular  intiltra- 
tion  of  the  cutis,  while  the  scaling  in  psoriasis  is  due  to 
epithelial  proliferation  and  excessive  cornifisation  of  the 
epidermis;  both  of  these  processes  are  more  pronounced  in 
the  center.  For  this  reason  the  scales  of  psoriasis  are  here 
accumulated  more  and  more  closely  attached,  while  in  syph- 
ilis, on  the  contrary,  they  are  more  easily   detached   in   the- 

2.  Prince  A.  Morrow's  System. 

3.  Kaposi,  Slioemaker. 
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center  on  account  of  the  greater  mechaftical  pressure  frotn 
beneath.  This  difference  in  the  scales  enabled  me  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  psoriasis  in  this  case.  A  few  X-ray  expos- 
ures brought  about  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  (/+ 

Case  III.  I  saw  this  patient  through  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  N.  Remmen. 

History. — The  patient,  a  widower,  aged  47,  noticed  a 
sore  on  the  prepuce  some  seven  weeks  previously.  Two 
weeks  later,  the  inguinal  glands  became  noticeably  en- 
larged. Two  weeks  ago,  that  is,  five  weeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sore,  and  three  weeks  after  the  adenopathy, 
an  eruption  appeared  on  the  body,  . .. ,   .  - ,;.; 

Examination. — The  patient  is  a  robust,  stout  m^n;  ther6 
was  no  trace  of  the  primary  sore.  The  inguinal  glands 
were  somewhat  indurated,  though  not  much  enlarged,  with 
some  tendernession  pressure.  The  lesions  were  dark  brown, 
somewhat  elevated,  slightly  scaling,  and  in  size  from  pin- 
head  to  pea.  Parts  affected:  face,  over  eyebrows  and 
bearded  region;  back  of  left  hand  and  elbow,  right  arm, 
elbow,  and  under  arm.  There  were  scattered  lesions  of 
larger  size  (about  a  dime)  over  *he  shoulder,  buttocks  and 
thighs.  Between  the  shoulders  there  was  a  characteristic 
irregularity  outlined  area,  size  3x^  inch,  of  eczema  sebor- 
rhoicum.  There  were  scattered  papules  also  on  the  chest 
and  abdomen.  On  the  glans  penis  there  were  a  few  papules, 
and  on  the  prepuce  near  the  sulcus  there  Was  a  ring  of 
shiny  papular  elevations.  The  color  was  somewhat  lighter 
on  the  larger  lesions  than  on  the  small  papules,  and  capila- 
ry  bleeding  could  be  provoked  in  some.  The  patient  never 
had  psoriasis  before  nor  had  any  one  in  his  family. 

Treatment. — A  reducing  ointment  (acid  pyrogall.  comp.) 
caused  the  disappearance  of  the  eruptions  in  two  weeks. 

Case  IV,  I  saw  this  patient  in  consultation  with  Dr. 
I.  M.  Lang. 

History. — The  patient,  aged  38,  had  acquired  an  ulcer  of 
the  glans  eight  weeks  previously.  Slight  induration  of 
the  base  made  the  differential  diagnosis  uncertain.  On  ap- 
plication of  the  antiseptic  dusting  powder,  the  ulcer  healed 
in  two  weeks.  Six  weeks  later,  a  maculo-  papular  eruption 
which  soon  became  intermingled  with  pustular  lesions  ap- 
peared, first  on  arms  and  back  of  hands,  and  then  on  trunk 
and  face.  The  great  resemblance  of  the  lesion  to  syphilo- 
dermata  induced  the  physician  lo  invite  consultation. 
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Examination. — On  the  face  there  were  large  macular  les 
ions  of  bluish  red  color,  varying  in  size  from  i  to  tt  inch  in 
diameter,  and  resembling  very  much  a  roseola  syphilitica. 
On  the  chest,  in  addition  to  macules  of  the  same  character, 
there  were  papules,  mostly  oval  in  form,  dark  red  in  color, 
size  of  spJit  pea  and  larger,  some  depressed  in  center,  and 
the  surface  smooth,  without  scales.  On  the  back  there 
were  maculo-papular  lesions  of  the  same  character;  in  the 
interscapular  region  there  were  longitudinal  patches  of 
pointed  small  papules  with  vesiculo-  pustule  in  center,  re- 
sembling acne  syphilica,  some  of  them  covered  with  dry 
crusts.  The  arms  and  especially  the  backs  of  the  hands 
were  covered  with  oval,  dusky  red  papules.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities and  genital  regions  (scrotum)  showed  the  same 
papular  lesions.  There  was  no  adenopathy,  neither  were 
there  mucous  patches  in  the  oral  cavity.  The  lesions  did 
,not  itch. 

The  negative  features  of  the  disease  rather  than 
the  positive,  the  absence  of  the  lesions  on  the  flexor  surface 
of  arms  and  palms  and  the  absence  of  a  typical  syphilitic 
papule,  induced  me  to  diagnose  the  case  as  erythema. 

The  similarity  of  erythema  multiforme  to  syphilis  may 
be  still  more  striking,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
case: 

Case  V.  A  florist,  aged  24,  entered  the  county  hospi- 
tal on  Jan.  6,  1904,  with  the  following  history: 

Eistonj. — Two  months  previously  a  sore  the  size  of  a 
thumb  nail  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  prepuce,  coming  on 
10  days  after  exposure  to  venereal  infection.  He  was  told 
by  a  physician  that  it  was  syphilitic  and  began  taking  mer- 
cury. Four  days  later,  an  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
glands  appeared,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  red  spots 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  subsequently  spread  rapid- 
ly over  the  body.  He  became  hoarse,  his  mouth  became 
sore,  and  the  red  spots  over  the  body  began  to  blister. 

Examination. — The  patient  is  a  medium  sized,  well-de- 
veloped man,  The  skin  almost  all  over  the  body  was  cov- 
ered with  a  macular  and  papular  eruption  occupying  large 
surfaces  of  face,  neck,  trunk  and  extremities.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  affected  more  than  the  lower.  On  the 
face  there  were  papules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
dime,  brownish  red,  not  much  elevated  and  more  macular 
than  papular.  On  the  external  corners  of  the  eye  the  pap- 
ules were  umbilicated  and  covered  with  light  crusts.     The 
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neck  presented  large  patches  1x1^  inches,  each  having 
dari^er  color  in  center  with  detachment  of  epidermis  above 
the  spots.  The  chest  showed  still  larger  lesions,  size  from 
half-dollar  to  a  dollar,  running  together  in  large  patches 
presenting  a  variety  of  colors,  the  center  was  dark  and 
livid,  and  covered  with  either  a  small  vesicle  or  a  thin  crust. 
Around  them  there  was  a  zone  of  vermilion  color  surround- 
ed by  a  slight  pink  which  gradually  ran  into  healthy  skin; 
each  patch  was  raised  about  1-16  inch  above  the  healthy 
skin.  The  arms  were  affected  more  on  the  exterior  surfaces 
having  similar  lesions  to  those  just  described.  The  papules 
were  smaller  on  the  back  of  the  hand;  on  the  palms,  the 
macules  were  the  size  of  a  pea,  brownish  in  color  and  glist 
ening  from  beneath  the  epidermis;  the  lingers  were  diffuse- 
ly livid  red.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  vescicles.  On  the 
legs  there  were  only  a  few  disseminated  papules,  but  the 
feet,  especially  the  soles,  were  diffusely  red  and  swollen, 
making  iu  impossible  for  the  patient  to  walk.  The  scrotum 
and  penis  were  red  and  macerated.  The  penis  showed 
much  purulent  secretion  The  ears  were  livid  and  diffusely 
swollen.  The  lips  were  dry,  and  presented  some  ulcerations 
and  fissures  on  the  corners.  In  the  oral  cavity  there  were 
congestion  and  edema  of  the  mucous  membrane,  plaques  on 
the  tonsils,  and  foul  breath.  There  was  generalized  ade- 
nopathy. 

In  this  case,  in  spite  of  the  striking  history,  the  exist- 
ence of  many  symptoms  of  syphilis,  the  stomatitis,  adenop- 
athy, etc..  I  excluded  syphilis  because  the  typical  element  of 
secondary  syphilis  was  absent  and  made  a  diagnosis  of  ery- 
thema multiforme  because  the  symptoms  of  this  disease,  the 
main  element  of  which  is  an  erythema  of  the  skin  combined 
wiih  an  exudative  process  in  the  cutis,  were  marked. 

The  papule  of  erythema  being  exudative,  disappears  on 
pressure  while  the  cellular  infiltration  ol  the  syphilitic  pa- 
pule can  not  be  pressed  away.  The  color  of  erythema  is 
red,  shading  to  vermilion,  with  a  livid  spot  in  the  center, 
while  the  papules  in  syphilis  are  dark,  livid  brown,  with  an 
atrophic  white  umbilication  in  the  center.  The  surface  of 
the  papule  in  erythema  is  smooth,  in  syphilis  scaly,  and  its 
size  much  smaller,  more  circular  and  circumscribed.  Ery- 
thema multiforme  may  complicate  syphilis,  or  may  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  syphilitic  poison  circulating  in   the   vas- 
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cular  system,  or  of  the  mercurial  treatment.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  observed  by  a  number  of  writers  (Finger, 
Neuman,  Danielsou  and  others),  and  they  have  all  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
the  two  diseases,  that  syphilis  may  facilitate  the  appearance 
of. erythema  multiforme.  This  causal  relation  may  have 
existed  in  Case  V.  The  patient  may  be  a  syphilitic  or  the 
erythema  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mercury  which 
he  had  been  taking  for  two  months.  The  salient  point  was 
t,o  ascertaio  whether  the  visible  symptoms  were  those  of 
syphilis,  which  was  important  for  the  treatment  to  be 
employed,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  I  could  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  Salicylates  internally  and 
astringent  applications  externally  reduced  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  in  a  very  short  time.  When  the  patient 
left  the  hospital  after  two  weeks,  rhe  red  areas  had  almost 
completely  faded,  leaving  only  slightly  piu:menced  spots. 
The  swelling  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  had  disappearevi  and 
the  patient  could  walk  without  pain;  the  lips  were  normal 
and  the  fissures  had  healed.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  rare. 
Lau^  reported  a  case  of  relapsing  erythema  multiforme, 
which  was  mistaken  for  syphilis  and  the  patient  repeatedly 
treated  with  mercury  in  different  institutions  and  bathing 
resorts,  so  that  he  consumed  in  all  about  4  pounds  of  blue 
ointment. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Summarizing  these  observations,  I  would  formulate  my 
conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  The  elements  of  diagnosis  in  cutaneous  syphilis  have 
only  an  arbitrary  value. 

2.  The  element  of  time  is  an  unreliable  factor  in  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis.  It  may  happen  that  simple  sores  with 
consequent  swelling  of  the  glands  will  develop  in  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  periods  of  syphilis. 

3.  The  regionary  lymphadenitis  is  not  absolutely  path- 
ognomonic for  syphilis.  We  may  see  adenitis  of  inguinal 
and  cubital  glands   following  infection   of    simple   wounds 

•1.    Eermal.  Centralb,  No.  3,  1900. 
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which  have  the  characteristics  of  syphilis,  viz.,  they  are  in- 
dolent and  indurated.  ,  ,  ,  ,, 
4.  The  ensemble  of  all  syphilitic  symptoms,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  may  be  closely  Imitated  by  non  specific  derma,- 
toses.  The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  can  be  made  with  absolute 
certainty  only  when  basnd  on  positive  as  well  as  on  negative 
findings,  that  is  when  we  not  only  find  the  characteristic 
■elements  of  syphilis,  buti  when  we  can  with  certainty  ex- 
clude all  other  skin  diseases  which  may   appear    under   the 

singular  symptoms.  ftcjij^  ■■■o 

lOU  State  Street. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  TARSAL  BONES.' 
By  Daniel  N.  Eisendrath,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  importance  of  the  early  diagnosis  and  the  institution 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  is 
well  recognized  at  the  present  time.  Prior  to  the  routine 
use  ui  X-ray  pictures  by  progressive  surgeons,  injuries  of 
these  bones  were  thought  to  be  comparatively  rare,  and 
mai:y  of  the  cases  were  treated  as  severe  sprains,  etc.  In 
1894,  Gaupp  (Beitrage  zur  klinische  Chirurgie,  Vol.  xi)  was 
able  to  collect  sixty  cases  of  fractures  of  the  astragalus.  la 
looking  o\  cr  iLe  literature  of  the  subject,  the  writer  was 
sui'priised  to  find  few  cases  relatively  of  fractures  of  the 
other  tarsal  bones  reported. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  we  have  begun  to  diag- 
nose fractures  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneus,  and  I  shall 
attempt  to  show  by  the  report  of  some  case  the  necesssity  of 
making  such  a  diagnosis  as  early  as  possible. 

Injuries  of  tbe  other  tarsal  bones  are  so  rare  that  I  shall 
confine  ihis  paper  to  the  consideration  of  fractures  of  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  principal  points  of  interest  in 
the  surgical  anatomy  of  these  two  bones  are  that  the  astragalus 
through  its  artiaulation  with  the  tibia  and  fibula,,  b^ars  the 
-entire   weight  of  the  body,    with  the  aid  of  its.  fellow  of   the 
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other  side.  This  portion  (trochlea)  corresponds  to  the  body 
of  the  bone,  and  in  falls  upon  the  feet  one  can  see  how  it  is 
caught  between  the  os  calcis  lying  beneath  it  and  the  malleoli, 
and  thus  crushed.  The  neck  of  the  astragalus  joins  the  body 
with  the  head  (the  latter  articulating  with  the  scaphoid),  as 
can  be   seen  in  an  X-ray  of   a  normal   foot.     This  narrow 

1   Read    at   the   annual    meeting    of   the    Western     Surgical    and 
Gynecological  Association,  December  28,  1904. 

neck  of  the  astragalus  is  the  most  fragile  part  of  the  bone, 
and  hence  the  most  frequently  broken. 

The  OS  calcis  placed  beneath  the  astragalus  assists  it  in 
supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  like  it  is  subjected  to 
a  crushing  force  in  falls  from  a  height. 

In  addition,  it  has  attached  to  its  tuberosity  the  powerful 
tendo-Achillis,  which  plays  a  great  role  in  producing  fract- 
ures of  the  bone.  The  astragalus  and  calcaneus  are  firmly 
bound  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  to  the  other  tarsal  bones,  and 
to  each  other  by  powerful  ligaments,  so  that  at  times  a 
force  may  tear  such  a  connecting  band  of  fibres,  or  cause 
these  structures  to  tear  away  a  portion  of  the  bone  itself. 

Mechanism. — Fractures  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneus 
may  be  produced  in  one  of  six  different  ways,  given  in  their 
order  of  frequency: 

1.  Compression  fractures.  These  form  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  cases.  They  occur,  as  is  shown  in  Cases  I,  II, 
and  III,  reported  below,  by  the  patient  falling  from  a  height 
and  striking  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  sole  of  the  foot 
receives  the  major  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
latter  is  transmitted  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  which 
are  wedged  in  between  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  surface 
struck,  and  are  crushed  or  compressed,  so  that  they  must 
break.  Such  compression  fractures  are  frequently  associa- 
ted with  fractures  of  the  malleoli,  or  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus.  The  plane  of  the  fracture  varies.  It  may 
be  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique.  There  "may  be  simply  a 
division  of  the  bones  into  two  large  fragments,  or  they  may 
be  so  splintered  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 
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2.  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  following- 
sudden  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot.  In  this  variety  the  line  of 
fracture  is  in  the  frontal  plane,  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
tibia  impinging  upon  the  neck,  and  thus  cutting  its  way 
through.  Such  fractures  are  frequently  associated  with  a 
fracture  of  the  inner  malleolus. 

3.  Fractures  of  both  astragalus  and  calcaneus  following 
forced  supination  or  pronation  of  the  foot.  These  are  in  all 
probability  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interosseous  ligaments 
have  in  many  instances  •greater  resisting  power  than  the 
bones,  and  probably  pull  the  bones  apart,  a  variety  of  tear- 
ing fracture  so  well  illustrated  in  the  next  method. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  os  calcis  which  result  from  forci- 
ble action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  this  variety  the 
OS  calcis,  as  in  cases  IV  and  V,  is  most  frequently  fixpd.  and 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  powerful  gastrocnemius  and 
Soleus  muscles  really  pulls  the  tendo-Achillis  from  its  at- 
tachment to  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  or  carries  a  por- 
tion of  the  latter  with  it. 

5.  Crushing  fractures.  In  this  variety  the  other  tarsal 
bones  are  also  involved.  It  follows  such  accidents  as  being: 
run  over,  etc, 

6.  Gunshot  fractures.  All  of  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two.  may  be  simplQ  fractures,  with  or  with- 
out noticeable  displacement  of  fragments. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  important  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  the  latter  being  usually  found  more  or  less  contused. 
In  other  cases  the  fragments  may  penetrate  the  skin,  or 
may  so  press  upon  the  skin  as  to  cause  secondary  necrosis, 
the  prevention  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Diagnosis.— For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  mention 
the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  together,  as  follows: 

1.  ,  Marked  swelling  of  the  ankle  joint.  This  ispresent 
in  both  tarsal  fractures  and  in  sprains  of  the  ankle,  but  is 
more  marked  in  the  former. 

2.  Obliteration  of  the  normal  depressions  below  and 
behind  the  malleoli.  This  is  also  more  marked  in  fractures, 
of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 
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3.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility.  These  can  rarely 
be  elicited,  and  but  little  reliance  placed  on  them, 

4.  Dislocation  of  fragrments.  Such  a  detached  portion 
may  at  times  be  felt  beneath  the  malleoli,  or,  as  in  Cases  IV 
and  V,  jnst  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  If  felt 
and  recognized  to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  this 
sign  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

5.  Lowering  of  the  malleoli  through  diminution  in 
thickness  of  the  astragalus  or  os  calcis.  This  is  very  sel- 
dom sufficiently  marked  to  be  of  value,  on  account  of  the 
swelling. 

6.  Shortening  of  the  foot  when  found  is  of  great  value. 

7.  Abnormal  positions  of  the  foot,  such  as  pes  valgus 
or  pes  varus,  if  fixed,  are  also  of  confirmatory  value. 

8.  Xray  examination.  This  has  been  adopted  as  the 
most  accurate  means  of  diagnosis.  In  every  case  one 
should,  however,  compare  the  picture  of  the  injured  foot 
with  an  X  ray  of  the  normal  one. 

9.  History  of  injury  is  of  great  value,  as  it  so  frequent- 
ly follows  falls  from  a  height. 

To  sum  up,  the  following  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
ntaking  a  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones,  viz., 
palpation  of  a  fragment,  pes  valgus  or  varus  traumaticus, 
the  X-ray  examination,  and  the  history  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — 1.  In  Simple  Fractures  without  Displace- 
ment. In  these  the  foot  should  be  immobilized  at  right 
angles,  best  of  all  in  removable  cast,  well  padded  around 
the  ankle  and  heel.  Massage  should  be  begun  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  in  order  to  reduce  the  peri  and  intra- articular 
effusion,  and  prevent  atrophy  of  the  leg  muscles.  The  cast 
should  be  worn  for  eight  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  patient  gradually  permitted  to  put  his  weight  on  the 
foot  Convalescence  may  be  delayed,  as  in  many  cases  of 
simple  sprain,  by  the  presence  of  a  flat  foot  (pes  valgus 
traumaticus)  following  the  injury.  The  pain  and  discom- 
fort caused  by  this  condition  can  be  quickly  relieved  by  s 
suitable  steel  insole. 
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2.  In  Simple  Fractures  with  Displacement.  If  there 
is  the  least  danger  of  secondary  necrosis  of  the  skin  through 
a  fragment  impinging  on  it,  it  is  best  to  convert  the  fracture 
into  a  compound  one,  taking  extraordinary  pains  to  secure 
aseptic  surrcundings,  etc.  If  the  fragment  lies  laterally, 
it  can  be  easily  removed.  If  it  lies  behind  the  ankle  and 
is  complicated  by  detachment  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  the  lat- 
ter should  be  sutured,  as  in  Case  IV,  to  the  body  of  the  os 
calcis.  If  either  the  astragalus  or  os  calcis  are  so  badly 
splintered  as  to  render  their  retention  impossible,  they  may 
be  removed  without  marked  loss  of  function  in  the  foot. 

3.  Compound,  Crushing,  and  Gunshot  Fractures  of 
these  bones.  One  should  be  guided  by  the  same^  rules  as 
apply  elsewhere  in  the  treatment  of  such  injuries  of  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Case  I.  Compression  Fracture  of  theOs  Calcis:  Secon- 
dary Necrosis  of  Skin;  Acute  Septic  Infection;  Amputation 
of  Leg. — J.  L.,  engaged  as  painter  in  the  Stewart  Building 
of  Chicago,  was  working  at  the  level  of  the  eight  floor  of  the 
elevator  shaft,  when  his  scaffolding  was  struck  by  a  neigh- 
boring elevator  cage  during  its  ascent,  and  patient  was 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  a  distance  of  eighty  feet. 
He  stated  that  he  had  tried  to  grasp  some  of  the  ironwork 
of  the  floors  when  falling,  and  this  probably  broke  to  some 
extent  the  force  of  the  fall.  He  fell  directly  upon  the  sole 
of  the  left  foot,  and  was  conveyed  to  an  adjacent  hospital. 
I  did  not  see  this  patient  until  the  second  day  after  the  in- 
jury. Prior  to  that  time  the  treatment  had  consisted  of 
simply  placing  the  limb  on  a  splint,  immobilizing  it.  No 
effort  had  been  made  to  disinfect  the  skin.  When  seen  by 
me  on  the  second  day  after  injury,  his  temperature  was  nor- 
mal, the  surrounding  tissue  around  the  ankle-joint  was 
enormously  swollen,  and  there  were  evidences  of  deep-seat- 
ed hemorrhages.  The  foot  was  so  painful  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  examination,  and  an  X-ray  was  not  at 
my  disposal.  I  was  unable  to  get  any  crepitus  by  gentle 
.manipulation.  The  surrounding  skin  was  disinfected,  and 
the  patient  placed  on  long  splint   with  foot  at   right   angle. 
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Suddenly,  upon  the  eigth  day  after  the  injury,  the  patient's 
temperature,  which  had  been  normal  up  to  that  time,  rose 
to  103'^  F. ;  pulse  140,  and  there  were  local  evidences  of  an 
acute  infection.  Amputation  was  advised  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  the  infection,  and  proved  to  have  been  the  wiser 
plan.  Examination  of  the  amputated  limb  showed  that 
there  was  an  extensive  infection  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  tha 
entire  foot  and  lower  third  of  the  leg.  There  were  also  ev- 
idences of  extensive  contusions  of  the  soft  parts,  the  os  cal- 
cis  was  broken  into  many  pieces,  and  there  was  a  slight 
chipping  of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  astragalus. 
There  were  no  fractures  of  the  malleoli,  and  the  patient 
made  an^excellent  recovery. 

This  case  illustrates  how  compression  fractures  of  the 
05  caicis  arise,  and  shows  the  importance  of  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  condition  at  as  early  a  lime  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  what  must  have  undoubtedly  been  the  chief  etio- 
logical factor  ixi  producing  the  sepsis  in  this  case,  and  that 
is  the  secondary  necrosis  of  the  skin  through  impingement 
of  the  fragments  upon  it  Had  this  case  been  recognized  at 
once  as  one  of  compression  fracture  of  the  os  caicis,  and  a 
careful  search  made  for  fragments  which  might  interfere 
with  the  circulation  of  the  skin,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
could  have  avoided  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  amputation. 

Case  II.  E.  W.,  aged  47  j  ears,  was  admitted  to  my 
service  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital  with  a  diagnosis  of  a. 
severe  contusion  of  the  foot  and  sprain  of  the  ankle-joint, 
having  fallen  forty  feet  from  a  shed  and  landing  on  his  feet. 
Examination  showed  the  enormous  swelling  around  the 
ankle-joint  and  obliteration  of  the  depressions  which  nor- 
mally exist  in  front,  below,  and  behind  the  malleoli.  We 
were  suspicious,  on  account  of  the  severe  pain  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  swelling,  of  a  fracture  of  the  os  caicis  or 
astragalus,  and  an  X-ray  was  takenl  It  showed  an  exten- 
sive comminution  of  the  os  caicis,  confirming  our  previous 
suspicions.  The  skin  of  the  foot  and  leg  were  carefully  dis- 
infected, and  the  limb  placed  in  a  removable  cast,  which  was. 
left  on  about  four  weeks.     From  the   second  week  on  mas- 
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sage  was  given,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  passive 
motion  of  the  ankle-joint  was  begun.  The  patient  was  ad- 
vised to  use  the  cast  for  another  month,  being  allowed  to 
place  a  gradually  increasing  amount  of  weight  on  the  limb 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

This  case  illustrates  the  value  of  early  diagnosis  of  such 
fractures;  and  the  typical  treatment  as  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  author*. 

Case  III  is  the  case  of  Dr.  Sidney  McLeod,  of  South 
Chicago,  who  had  heard  of  my  interest  in  this  class  of  cases, 
and  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  X-rays  of  this  case,  and 
also  of  a  case  similar  to  my  case  IV. 

Case  III. — G.  G.,  aged  35  years;  laborer;  fell  from  the 
back  porch  of  a  second  story,  lighting  upon  his  feet.  Dr. 
McLeod  found  great  discoloration,  crepitus,  and  the  other 
usual  signs  of  fracture.  He  placei  the  foot  in  a  cast  after 
the  swelling  had  subsided.  A  skiagraph  taken  six  weeks 
after  the  fracture  illustrates  a  splitting  of  the  os  calcis  into 
a  number  of  fragments,  the  plaaes  of  fracture  being  diago- 
nal or  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  C.  V.  A.,  aged  52  years,  on  October  20, 
1903,  vvas  getting  out  of  her  carriage,  and  had  one  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  latter  and  the  other  (injured  one)  on  stepping 
stone,  when  her  horse,  which  was  headed  south,  was  run 
into  by  a  runaway  horse.  The  shaft  of  the  Stanhope  buggy 
to  which  this  second  horse  was  attached  ran  into  Mrs.  V. 
A's  horse,  and  knocked  it  over.  In  falling,  her  horse  threw 
her  backward  and  fell  directly  upon  her  foot  and  leg.  She 
was  wearing  a  French  healed  shoe,  and  her  foot  was  held  as 
in  a  vise  between  the  stone  and  a  low  circular  iron  fence  to 
the  north  of  it.  She  states  that  as  soon  as  the  horse  fell 
upon  her,  she  experienced  an  excruciating  pain  in  the  left 
heel,  and  then  fell  backward  into  the  grassplot.  She  was 
referred  to  me  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Goodkind,  with  the  diagnosis  of 
a  fracture  of  the  os  calcis. 

Upon  examination,  patient  was  unable  to  extend  foot. 
Just  above  the  heel  there  was  a  sharp  projection,  which  felt 
firm,  like  a  fragment  of  bone.     It  was  just  beneath  the  skin. 
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The  latter  was  very  thin  over  it.  A  diagnosis  was  made  by 
both  Dr.  Goodkind  and  Dr.  Scram  and  myself  of  a  fracture 
of  the  OS  calcis.  Our  theory  was  that  the  foot  had  been, 
caught  SO  as  to  fix  the  heel,  and  her  fall  backward  had. 
caused  a  fracture  by  muscular  violence. 

Operation,  on  October  22,  1903,  at  Chicago  Baptist  Hos- 
pital. After  most  thorough  disinfection,  and  with  Esmarch 
applied,  an  incision  was  made  from  the  junction  of  the  lower 
and  middle  one-third  of  the  leg  along  its  median  posterior 
aspect  to  the  lower  border  of  the  heel.  The  fragment  which 
had  projected  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  the  os  calcis^ 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  which  had  been  pulled  upward  by 
the  tendo-Achillis  and  tilted  upon  edge.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  tendo-Achillis  had  been  torn  loose  from  this  frag- 
ment with  the  exception  of  its  posterior  edge.  The  foot  be- 
ing foribly  extended  by  an  assistant,  the  small  fragment  of 
the  OS  calcis  was  sutured  to  the  main  portion  of  the  bone  by 
mattress  sutares  of  kangaroo  tendon. 

The  ends  of  these  sutures  were  then  passed  through  the 
lower  border  of  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  the  latter  brought 
somewhat  closer  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  os  calcis 
than  normal.  In  addition,  it  was  more  firmly  sutured  to 
the  periosteum  of  the  main  fragment  of  the  os  calcis  by  St 
number  of  sutures  of  medium  catgut.  Normal  temperature 
followed  operation.  First  change  of  dressing  on  November 
3,  1903.  Primary  union  of  cutaneous  wound.  Silkworm- 
gut  sutures  removed.  Limb  again  placed  in  plaster  cast> 
with  foot  in  extreme  extension. 

The  wound  healed  by  first  intention,  and  the  functional 
result  has  been  as  nearly  perfect  as  could  be  wished  for. 
She  is  able  to  extend  and  flex  the  foot  as  fully  as  on  the 
normal  side. 

This  case  illustrates  the  importance  of  making  a  diag- 
nosis of  a  tearing  off  a  portion  of  the  os  calcis,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  secondary  necrosis  over  the  point  where 
the  fragment  impinges  on  the  skin.  Secondly,  the  treat- 
ment instituted  here  is,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  one.  when 
seen  early  enough  by  the  surgeon,  or  even  at  a  later  period. 
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I  would,  however,  advise  against  convei-ting  such  a  fracture 
into  a  compound  one,  that  is,  cutting  down  upon  the 
point  of  fracture  and  suturing  the  fragments  with  kangaroo 
tendon  or  some  other  material  which  will  hold  the  bones  to 
gether  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  fragment  close  under  the  skin,  and  in  which  ex- 
tention  of  the  foot  brings  the  fragments  closely  together,  as 
well  as  in  that  class  of  cases  where  aseptic  surroundings 
cannot  be  secured.  Unfortunately,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  patient  to  a  hospital  where  there  was  no  [X-ray  appa- 
ratus, so  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  picture  of  the 
condition  before  operation,  and  the  diagnosis  was  made  en- 
tirely upon  the  palpatation  of  a  fragment  projecting  just 
above  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  immediately  under  the  skin. 
Through  the  kindness,  however,  of  Dr.  McLeod,  I  am  able 
to  give  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
my  patient  before  operation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  X-ray  of  an  almost  identical 
case  as  folio  \vs: 

CaseV,  FractureofOs  Calcis  by  Muscular  Contraction 
causing  a  Tearing  off  of  a  Large  Fragment  of  the  Os  Calcis 
from  the  Main  Portion  of  the  bone. — Mrs.  R.,  aged  sixty-two 
years,  while  walking  on  a  sidewalk,  stepped  on  a  rotten 
board,  allowing  the  heel  to  go  through  it  with  practically  no 
resistance.  She  fell  forward,  throwing  all  of  the  body-weight 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  When  first  seen  by  Dr.  McLeod 
immediately  after  the  accident,  the  detached  fragment  was 
almost  through  the  skin.  She  would  not  consent  to  oper- 
ation until  two  days  had  elapsed,  when  an  area  of  skin  as 
large  as  a  quarter,  lying  just  over  the  fragment,  became 
necrotic.  She  was  taken  to  the  South  Chicago  Hospital. 
Dr.  McLeod  made  a  straight  incision  over  the  tendo-Achillis 
and  OS  calcis,  brought  the  two  fragments  of  the  os  calcis 
together  with  an  ivory  spike,  reinforced  by  two  heavy 
sutures  of  catgut.  In  order  to  suture  the  skin,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  away  necrotic  tissue.  Good  bony  union 
resulied,  but  ttie  tendo-Achillis  became  somewhat  necrotic, 
but  the  final  result  has  been  satisfactory.  j 
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SCIENCE  IS  IMPERSONAL. 

The  hardest  lesson  for  the  novice  in  science  to  learn  is 
to  regard  facts  and  phenomena  apart  from  his  own  predi- 
lections. Two  and  two  make  four.  That  is  a  scientific 
fact.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  it  or  with  what 
argument  one  may  try  to  prove  it,  two  and  two  cannot  be 
anything  else  but  four.  I  hear  the  reader  say,  "why,  of 
course!"  And  yet  if  the  reader  is  a  beginner  in  scientific 
study  or   is  an  untrained,  self  opinionated  old   practitioner, 
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the  chances  are  that  he  immediately  turns  to  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena  and  interprets  them  in  accordance  with 
his  personal  desires  and  predilections.  Personal,  instead 
of  impersonal  science,  is  the  greatest  evil  that  afflicts  the 
inedical  profession.  To  utterly  divorce  one's  reasoning 
and  observation  from  one's  personal  feelings  seems  some- 
times to  be  an  absolute  impossibility.  A  man  who  cannot 
do  it  is  not  a  scientific  man.  Indeed  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  sort  of  golden  rule  that  the  more  one's  personal  feelings 
and  interest  are  involved  or  are  allowed  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  consideration  of  any  natural  phenomenon, 
just  that  much  less  scientific  is  the  consideration  and  the  re- 
sultant opinion  worthless.  On  every  hand  men  reason  not 
according  to  the  dictates  of  logic  but  according  to  the  im- 
pulses and  desires  that  hold  them  in  thrall.  This  is  most 
unfortunate  for  it  is  the  basis  of  much  twaddle,  of  bad 
blunders,  and  of  false  interpretation  of  natural  phenomenac. 

Abstract  reasoning  and  cold  impersonal  observation 
are  among  the  highest  attainments  of  the  human  intellect. 
Animals  seem  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  it  and  here  at  lea^r 
is  one  chasm  that  separates  the  animal  from  the  liuman. 
But  there  are  a  large  mass  of  humans  that  seem  to  be  bub 
of  few  degrees  removed  in  this  respect  from  the  animal 
\\'orld.  To  them  a  scientific  fact  assumes  a  hue  in  accor- 
dance with  their  particular  appetites  and  feelings.  Just  as 
there  is  no  science  among  lower  animals,  so  among  this 
type  of  men  there  is  no  science  or  scientific  progress  except 
in  a  few  elementary  particulars. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  ways — perhaps  the  most  glar- 
ing way — that  such  an  unscientifically  trained  man  reveals 
his  subjection  to  his  own  feelings  rather  than  to  his  intel- 
lect when  he  is  studying  a  natural  phenomenon,  is  in  the 
non  recognition  to  himself  of  his  own  gross  ignorance  of 
facts  that  may  be  perfectly  well  known  to  others.  He  does 
not,  coldly  and  impersonally,  say  to  himself,  '-I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  observation  and  interpretation  of  the  pheno- 
menon under  consideration;  for  there  may  be  explanations 
in  regard  to  it  that  I  am   wholly   unacquainted   with!"    No, 
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swch  a  man  hates  to  be  regarded  as  ignorant.  He  lets  that- 
feeling  domiaate^^him  and  struggles  and  argues  and  explains 
tiae  phenomenon  as  he  knows  it;  and  as  a  result  he  often 
makes  a  perfect  fool  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who- 
have  the  advantage  of  him  in  actual  knowledge.  The  poor 
fellow  cannot  be  impersonal,  having  never  trained  himself 
to  be  so.  The  strange  cults,  faddistic  opinions,  ridiculous 
namby-pamby  notions  so  rife  today  and  evidenced  in  Ed- 
dyism,  parlor  science,  spiritism,  telepathy,  et  hoc  genui, 
owe  their  existence  to  the  inability  of  their  devotees  to 
reason  impersonally,  abstractly  or  scientifically. 

Even  in  legitimate  scientific  circles  and  in  professional 
practice  the  same  evil  is  rampant.  Attend  a  consultation 
of  two  physicians  and  note  how  often  one  hates  to  retract 
a  former  diagnosis  which  he  now  sees  or  is  shown  to  have 
been  wrong.  Visit  a  medical  society  and  listen  to  the  de- 
bate and  you  will  see  how  logic  is  warped  and  facts  and 
statistics  are  garbled,  in  order  to  maintain  a  particular 
thesis  that  happens  to  please  the  predilections  and  personal 
desires  of  the  speaker.  We  all  recall  the  couplet  about 
the  man  who  reasoned  against  his  will  is  of  the  same 
opinion  still. 

Every  student,  every  practitioner  who  hopes  to  avoid 
the  most  blunders  and  to  win  the  greatest  successes  must 
cultivate  the  habit  of  abstract  and  impersonal  reasoning, 
for  such  only  is  permissible  in  the  scientific  world.  Science 
is  above  all  things  impersonal  and  is  absolutely  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  one's  likes  and  dislikes.  If  we  are  enthralled 
by  the  latter  and  cannot  reason  apart  from  their  influence, 
we  had  better  leave  the  scientific  world  of  medicine  and  en- 
ter commerce  or  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity  in- 
which  one's  feelings  may  have  full  play  without  interfering- 
with  one's  advancement. 
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LIBRARY  NOTES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Medical  Library  &  Historical  Jour- 
nal, there  is  an  extensive  article  by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Krause  of 
Buffalo  on;  "The  Need  of  Medical  Library  in  Buffalo."  In 
this  article  Dr.  Kra.use  states  that  the  functions  of  a  medical 
library  are.  1.  To  render  the  existing  collections  as  ac- 
cessible as  possible  by  the  preparation  of  necessary  indexes 
and  catalogues.  2.  To  provide  an  attendant,  trained  in 
library  methods,  to  assist  those  desiring  to  look  up  special 
subjects.  3,  To  extend  the  present  collections  by  sub- 
scribing for  journals  not  now  taken.  4.  To  form  a 
permanent  organization  for  the  reception  of  gifts  of  books, 
or  of  endowments;  and  to  collect  medical  photographs 
and  instruments  of  historic  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  necessary  indexes,  etc,  the  Quine  Li- 
brary is  well  equipped,  having  an  alphabetical  catalogue, 
each  book  being  catalogued  by  subject  and  author.  Also 
we  have  a  complete  card  index  of  all  articles  appearing  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  from  1827  to  1888. 
In  the  lines  of  printed  indices  we  have  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Ofiice,  both  the  old  and 
new  series.  The  Index  Medicus,  complete,  excepting  on,e 
volume;  The  Medical  Review  of  Reviews,  complete;  and  a 
nearly  full  set  of  Schmidts  Jahrbucher. 

The  second  requirement  is  also  fulfilled,  as  a  trained  at- 
tendant is  at  the  library  every  day  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M., 
and  is  at  all  times  anxious  to  assist  students  in  looking  up 
special  subjects,  and  to  place  the  resources  of  the  library  at 
the  disposal  of  any  physician  who  wishes  to  investigate  any 
topic  pertaining  to  medical  literature. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point;  Extending  the  present  col- 
lection by  subscription  to  journals  not  now  taken,  is  accom- 
plished in  most  libraries  by  the  formation  of  Journal  clubs. 
Each  member  pays  a  fee  of  from  |1  to  $5  per  year;  the 
funds  being  devoted  to  the  subscription  of  standard  journals 
in  the  various  branches  not  already  taken  by  the  library, 
The  journals  are  circulated  among  the  members,  the  library 
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being  the  central  e:^change  where  journals  are  left  and 
called  for.  After  all  the  members  are  through  with  the 
magazines  they  are  returned  to  the  library  and  after  being 
bound  become  permanent  addition  to  the  library,  Such 
clubs  have  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  and  have  great- 
ly aided  the  Library  of  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Kings,  Brooklyn,  Library  of  the  Medical  &  Chirurgical 
Faculty  of  Maryland,  Ramsey  Co.  Medical  Society,  St.  Paul, 
The  Library  of  McGill  University,  and  several  other  schools 
tave  but  recently  established  such  clubs.  Such  an  Organi- 
sation means,  "A  number  of  public  spirited  physicians 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  more  than  their  share  for  the 
benefit  of  all." 

Iq  regard  to  the  fourth  object  of  a  medical  library  we 
are  at  all. times  ready  to  receive  gifts  of  books,  reprints  and 
journals.  It  is  to  be  regarded  that  in  no  medical  library  in 
Chicago  is  the  collection  of  local  medical  journals,  biograph- 
ies of  Chicago  physicians  and  local  medical  history  as  com- 
plete as  it  should  be.  Each  year  it  becomes  more  difficult 
to  obtain  the  early  Chicago  journals^  We  earnestly  request 
donations  from  the  members  of  our  faculty  and  from  any 
one  who  has  any  thing  in  the  way  of  local  medical  literature. 
Do  not  destroy  a  pamphlet  or  journal  that  may  contribute 
in  any  way  to  the  medical  history  of  our  city  or  the  medical 
history  of  the  middle  west.  Even  a  single  number  of  a 
journal  may  be  of  great  value  in  completing  a  volume  or 
a  set  of  volumes,  and  it  is  only  in  a  public  library  that  such 
material  is  of  great  value,  for  in  a  home  library  such  col- 
lections are  not  comprehensive  enough  or  classified  with 
sufficient  care  to  be  useful.  The  library  motto  is  always 
the  "greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

In  regard  to  medical  photographs  and  instruments  of 
historical  value,  the  Quine  Library  has  had  but  few  dona- 
tions, but  others  would  be  gratefully  received  and  well 
cared  for. 

If  the  Quine  Library  is  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a 
Medical  Library  make  use  of  it,  and  where  it  is  not,  criticise 
and  suggest. 
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The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  recent  Medi- 
cal Journals.  They  are  all  on  file  at  the  Quine  Library  and 
are  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wish  to  read  them. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Mettler:^ — Cerebral  Hemorrhage,  Clinical  Re- 
view, August,  pp.  331  344. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Butler: — Hypnotic  Cumulative  Action  as  a 
Therapeutic  Guide,  American  Medicine,  August  5,  pp.  236- 
238. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Butler: — The  Treatment  of  Chronic  Interstiti- 
al Nephritis,  Medical  Standard,  August  pp.  412-415. 

Dr.  J.  Ij.  Porter,  Syphilis  of  the  Knee  Joint,  Medical 
Recorder,  July. 

Dr.  G.  Frank  Lydston:— The  Effect  of  Athletics  on 
Health,  New  York  Medical  Journal  Aug.  12,  pp.  340-341. 

Dr.  Wm.  L.  Ballenger: — The  Submucous  Resection  of 
the  Nasal  Septum;  A  New  Technic,  with  the  Authors  Swivel 
Knife,  Reducing  the  Average  Time  of  the  Operation  Sever- 
al Minutes,  Annals  of  Otology,  Rhinology  and|Laryngology, 
June,  pp.  394  416. 

GIFTS. 

Dr.  Howard  Crutcher  has  sent  the  library  a  donation  of 
several  years  of  the  Medical  Record. 

Dr.  Lydston,  made  the  library  a  gift  of  his  Text-book  of 
Genito  Urinary,  Venereal  and  Sexual  Diseases. 
I      iMrs.  Meyers,  Librarian   of  Treadwell   Library,  Boston 
sends  us  15  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Daniels,  Austin,  Texas,  sent  us  his  late  re- 
prints. 
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SENIOR  NOTES. 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June?"  In  our  opinion  Aug- 
ust 30th  is  far  rarer  unless  the  author  of  the  above  referred 
to  next  June,  that  indeed  will  be  rare.  It  would  be  quite 
fitting  for  President  Roosevelt  Tto  make  a  proclamation  re- 
garding June  5th,  1906  and  order  out  the  brass  bands. 

Our  course  in  obstetrics  seems  to  be   a  complicated   in 
vention  in  which  they  all  get  a  shot  at  us. 

The  pneumatic  cushions  ordered  for  the  Cook  County 
benches  were  delayed  in  transit 

Dr.  C.  B.  King  and  his  roll-book  are  the  most  popular 
members  on  the  summer  staff. 

Several  good  books  have  c3me  out  recently  among 
jWhich  the  followiag  are  the  choice  ones. 

"The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Hot-air   Treatment." 

HiGGINBOTHAM. 

"A  Psychiatry  Compend."  Including  a  convincing 
bunch  of  talk  to  hand  the  professor.  Robin. 

'  'The  Adventures  of  a  Croquet  Ball. "  Dr.  Bakrett. 
'  'Obstetrics  Taught  without  a  Teacher. "  Bachelle. 
"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  Siders. 

"Card  Index  System  and  its  Advantages." 

Dr.  C.  B.  King. 
"Pioneer  Days  in  Bird  Center."  Bauer  &  Clark. 
"Amalgamated  Interests." 

Howard,  Hollis,  and  Danek, 
"My  Frenzied  Relation."  Lawson. 

"Absolute  Rest."  Dougherty. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  forbearance  and  wishing 
you   all  a  pleasant,    restful   vacation.      I   beg   to    remain, 

Yours  Truly, 
An  Unmolested  Editor. 
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JUNIOR  NOTES. 

With  this  issue  of  the  Plexus  the  present  scribe  term- 
inates his  connection  with  the  publication,  and  tor  its  next 
issue  Hiram  J.  Smith  will  wield  the  pen,  and  we  know  his 
"Junior  Notes"  will  be  worth  reading,  hence  ye  juniors 
should  subscribe  now  and  get  all  the  numbers. 

Mrs.  Chapman  enjoyed  a  few  days'  vacation  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  country.  She  says  that  it  is  hard  to  return 
to  work  after  such  a  pleasurable  time. 

Bundy  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  county  detention 
ward,  as  his  hobby  (lawn  tennis)  is  an  innocent  one  it  was 
thought  that  his  retention  was  no  longer  necessary. 

None  are  more  anxious  for  the  summer  term  to  come  to 
a  close  than  our  friend  Gaif.  He  is  itching  to  get  to  St. 
Louis  to  see  that  one  of  the  Seven  Wonderful  Sisters. 

Bulger  was  up  from  Aurora  for  a  few  hours  and  gave 
the  West  Side  a  call. 

Mirabella  was  looking  around  school  one  afternoon. 

Griffin  is  employed  out  at  Dunning.  It  has  been  rum- 
ored that  he  is  a  benedict. 

Skebelsky  came  down  from  Waukegan  for  a  day  and 
called  at  the  college.  He  S5«ys  he  has  done  some  summer 
study  hi  g. 

Cunningham  is  at  home  working  the  farm  and  Gahl  is 
making  him  a  visit. 

Woodcock  remains  in  the  city;  "Maud"  Staley  goes 
*'back  to  the  farm." 

Dr.  S.  to  Miss  B. — "Why  is  the  thyroid  cartilage  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female?  Women  talk  more  (reflec- 
tively). 

Miss  B. — "But  they  don't  say  such  hard  things". 

Lovell  has  an  eye  as  penetrating  as  an  XRay,  or  so  he 
would  lead  us  to  believe  when  he  declared  that  while  look- 
ing at  the  vocal  cords  with  a  laryngoscopic  mirror,  he  saw 
the  csecum. 

Dr.  Fisher  could  not  locate  Road's  heart.  The  doctor 
did  not  know  that  said  heart  is  in  Ohio,  wnere  Roads  will 
SG0n  ga 
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SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

In  the  Junior  notes  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Plexus  we 
note  a  glaring  error,  and  while  "we  are  not  responsible  for 
the  Junior  notes,  we  feel  that  we  are  only  doing  a  fellow 
scribe  a  favor  by  pointing  out  this  error.  The  note  in 
question  recited  at  some  length  the  story  of  the  pilfering  of 
60  cents  from  one  of  the  Juniors.  Now  as  the  reputation 
for  honesty  and  sobriety  of  the  Junior  editor  is  above  ques- 
tion there  remain  two  possible  explanations  for  this  error; 
either  the  editor  was  misinformed  or  the  printer  is  respon 
sible.  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  printer  is  guilty, 
for  we  can  conceive  of  no  possible  excuse  nor  reason  for  the 
misinformation  of  the  Junior  editor.  The  person  losing  the 
money  certainly  has  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  Croesus  and  lay 
himself  open  to  the  probability  of  being  met  on  some  dark 
night  at  the  entrance  of  some  alley  by  some  husky  individ- 
ual with  a  sand  bag  or  a  piece  of  lead  pipe;  clearly  there^ 
fore  there  was  no  misinformation.  The  printer  must  have 
made  the  error,  for  an  error  was  certainly  made,  because 
after  long  and  painstaking  efforts  we  have  yet  to  meet  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  ever  known  or  heard  of  a  medical 
student  who  possessed  60  cents  all  in  a  lump. 

[The  printer  most  humbly  apologizes  for  his  egregious 
error  arising  from  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  embryoic  physicians  and  surgeons.  After  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  original  manuscript,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  microscope,  and  after  conscientious 
consultation  with  those  who  claim  to  be  better  informed  in 
domestic  economy  as  practiced  by  medical  students,  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  amount  involved  was  five  pen- 
nies and  a  pants  button.      Printer.] 

The  days  of  the  succulent  HgO  melon,  green  corn  and 
cucumbers  are  here,  and  the  overworked  members  of  our  no- 
ble profession  are  buying  numerous  automobiles. 

Conroy,  Dornblazer,  Herron  and  Donaldson  were  recent 
visitors  at  the  college. 

The  summer  students  are  beginning  to  sigh  for  that 
month's  vacation  at  the  end  of  the  term  and  some   of   them 
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have  already  saved  up  80  cents  toward  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  trip  they  intend  to  take. 

The  class  in  bacteriology  are  becoming"  very  proficient, 
many  of  them  are  able  to  recognize  bacteria  across  a  forty 
acre  lot. 

The  Senior  Editor  in  the  July's  Plexus  says  that  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  present  Senior  class  is  Miss 
Beamer.  Figuratively,  we  tal<:e  off  our  hat  to  the  Senior 
Editor,  he  did  it  ever  so  much  nicer  than  we  could  ever 
hope  to  do. 


EDITORS  AND  DOCTORS. 

If  an  editor  makes  a  mistake  he  has  to  apologize  for  it, 
but  if  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he  buries  it 

If  the  editor  makes  one  there  is  a  law- suit,  swearing 
and  the  smell  of  sulphur,  but  if  the  doctor  makes  one  there 
is  a  funeral,  cut  flowers  and  a  smell  of  varnish. 

A  doctor  can  use  a  word  a  yard  long  without  knowing 
what  it  means,  but  if  the  editor  uses  it,  he  has  to  spell  iL 

Any  old  college  can  make  a  doctor. 

You  can't  make  an  editor,  he  has  to  be  born. — Ex. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE: 
M.  Goodman,  Ph.  G.,  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg,  Ph .  G.,  W.  A.  Puckner,  Ph.G. 
H.H.Rogers,  M.  D.,  Ph.  B.,  E.  N.  Gathercoal,  Ph.  G., 
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THE  NEW  PHARMACOPOEIA. 

After  five  years  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Revision,  the  new 
pharmacopoeia  has  at  last  appeared  and  we  venture  to  say- 
that  pharmacists  will  readily  forgive  the  delay,  when  the 
many  excellencies  of   the  work  are  called  to  their  attention. 

Advance  copies  of  the  book  were  sent  out  early  in  July 
and  a  sufficienc  number  has  now  been  printed  and  bound  so 
that  a  supply  through  the  usual  channels  is  available.  Ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  of  the  Committee,  the  date 
when  the  pharmacopoeia  becomes  official  is  September  1st, 
1905.  It  would  be  advisable  for  those  interested  to  aquaint 
themselves  with  the  new  authority  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  To  avoid  the  designation,  "1900"'  which  might  be 
considered  misleading,  the  title  is  simply,  "The  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  Eighth  Decennial  Revision." 

In  all,  155  articles  have  been  dropped  in  the  new  re- 
vision, the  list  including  39  drugs  and  87  galenicals. 

The  articles  added  number  122.  Among  them  are  sev- 
eral synthetics:  phenacetin,  urethane,  duolal,  urotropin,  tri- 
onal,  sulphonal,  aristol,  iodol,  antipyrin  and  saccharin. 
These  are  introduced  under  their  chemical  titles,    shortened 
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in  some  cases,  but  with  no  mention  of  the   trade  names  ex- 
cept for  the  last  three  products. 

Diptheria  antitoxin,  dessicated  thyroids  and  dessicated 
suprarenals  are  newly  introduced  animal  products.  Only 
five  vegetable  drugs  are  added,  these  being  Berber!  s.  Gam- 
bir,  Hamamelis  Bark,  Sabal  and  Scopola.  The  alkaloids 
Aconitine,  Cocaine,  Colchicine  aad  Hydrastine  are  intro- 
duced as  are  the  alkaloidal  salts  Codeine  phosphate  and 
sulphate,  Homatropine  hydrobromide,  Pelletierine  tannate, 
Quinine  salicylate  and  Scopolamine  hydrobromide 

Among  the  new  pharmaceuticals  are  Aqua  Hamamelidis 
(Extract  of  Witch  Hazel),  Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  • 
Strychnine,  Emulsion  of  Cod -Liver  Oil  (plaia  and  with  hypo- 
phosphites).  Compound  Acetanilid  Powder,  Cataplasm  of 
Kaolin,  solutions  of  the  type  of  "lysol"  and  of  "listerine," 
oleates  of  atropine  and  of  codeine.  Wine  of  Coca,  and  sever- 
al new  extracts  and  fluid  extracts. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  officiMl  titles,  to   accord 
with  accepted  scientific  nomenclature,  thus    Acidum   Arsen 
osum  becomes  Arsenii  Trioxidum,    and   Acidum   Carbolicum 
is  changed  to  Phenol;  Colchicum   Root   becomes   Colchicum 
Corm,  and  Salol  is  Phenylis   Salicylas.     The   terms   hydro- 
chloride and  hydrobromide  are  used  instead   of  hydrochlor-* 
ate  and  hydrobromate  as  applied  to  salts   of   the   alkaloids 
The  fluid  extracts  are  designated  as  Fluidextracta,    instead 
of  Extracta  Pluida,  thus  separating  them  from  the  solid  ex- 
tracts (Extracta)  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  changes  in  strength  of  the  pharmaceutical  prepar- 
ations affect  the  tinctures  the  most  seriously.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  recommendations  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Potent  Remedies,  held  in  Brussels  in  1902,  the 
drug  strength  of  potent  tinctures  is  made  uniformly  10  per 
cent.  While  this  step  is  of  great  importance  in  establish- 
ing an  international  standard  for  these  powerful  medicines, 
yet  it  will  require  great  care  on  the  part  of  both  prescriber 
and  dispenser,  if  serious  mistakes  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
tinctures  changed  to  10  per  cent  drug  strength  are  as  fol- 
lows:   (the   figures   in    parentheses   indicating   the     former 
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Strengths);  Aconite  (35),  Belladonna  Leaves  (15),  Cannabis 
Indica  (15),  Cantharides  (5),  Capsicum  (5),  Colchicum  Seed 
(15),  Digitalis  (15),  Gelsemium  (15),  Hydrastis  (20),  Hyoscy- 
ainus  (15),  Lobelia  (20),  Nux  Vomica  (20),  Physostigma  (15), 
Sanguinaria  (15),  Stramonium  (15),  Strophanthus  (5)  and 
Veratram  (40).  Especially  in  the  case  of  Tincture  of  Acon- 
ite and  Tincture  of  Veratrum  will  the  pharmacist  need  to 
be  on  his  guard  until  the  new  strengths  are  generally 
known,  for  the  reduction  in  strength  is  so  great  and  the  re- 
medies so  toxic  that  dangerous  confusion  may  easily  result. 

Assays  are  now  provided  for  17  crude  drugs  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  extracts,  fluidex tracts,  tinctures  and 
volatile  oils.  Belladonna  plaster  must  now  assay  not  less 
than  0.38  or  more  than  0.42  percent  of  total  alkaloids. 

The  ''Purity  Rubric"  is  a  new  feature.  It  consists  in  a 
brief  and  concise  statement  of  the  strength  and  purity  re- 
quirements of  each  substance  and  is  given  in  heavy  type, 
immediately  following  the  title  of  the  substance.  To  pre- 
vent the  unjust  application  of  the  rubric  to  substances  not 
intended  for  medicinal  use.  the  pharmacopoiia  contains  the 
following  declaration:  "The.  standards  of  purity  and 
strength  prescribed  in  the  text  of  this  pharmacopoeia  are  in- 
*  tended  to  apply  to  substances  which  are  solely  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  when  professedly  bought,  sold  and 
dispensed  as  such." 

The  difticulty  in  granting  the  often  repeated  demands 
for  the  inclusion  of  doses  in  the  pharmacopoeia  has  been 
overcome  by  inserting  in  each  case  the  approximate  dose 
for  adults,  and  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  are 
met  by  a  general  statement  that  these  doses  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  obligatory  on  the  physician  nor  as  forbidding 
him  to  exceed  them  whenever  in  his  judgment  this  seems 
advisable.  It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  will  help  to  make 
the  work  popular  with  physicians;  its  extended  use  among 
■pharmacists  is  already  assured. 
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NOTES  AND    NEWS. 

At  the  last  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  examination,  held 
in  Chicago  July  11th  to  13,  the  following  students  of  the 
last  session  were  registered:  As  pharmacists,  George  J.  J. 
Guerten,  T.  W.  Johnson,  0.  F.  W.  Koch,  J.  A.  Levin,  L.  J. 
Ostrowski,  C.  J.  Powell,  J.  S.  Ragor,  W.  H.  Moreland.  As 
assistant  pharmacists:  B.  F  Cox,  C.  E.  Hoffman,  Louis  Hur- 
wick,  Abe  Meyerowilz,  L.  W.  Plummer,  Otto  Shatzkis  and 
L.  L.  Taylor.  Frank  Mayfield  and  B.  R.  Abrams,  '05, 
passed  the  July  examination  of  the  Indiana  Board  of  Phar- 
macy; R.  N.  Hards,  '04.  passed  in  Colorado  and  F.  D.  Mach- 
am,  '04,  in  Michigan  for  registered  pharmacist. 

During  the  summer,  the  rooms  of  the  school  have  been 
paiated  and  calcimined  and  considerable  new  apparatus  has 
bjen  ordered.  Everything  is  now  in  shape  and  ready  for 
the  baginning  of  the  F;ession.  The  enrollment  of  students 
has  already  begun  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  large  at- 
tendance. 

Professor  Hallberg  has  recently  returned  from  Port- 
land, Oregon,  where  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  and  visited  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Ex- 
position. 

T.  G.  Drake  '00,  will  represent  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Co.  in 
Iowa. 

C.  E.  Powell  '04,  will  be  prescriptionist  at  Kirchner's 
Pharmi2y,  D3  Kalb,  Rl. 

J.  R.  Hall,  '05.  has  accepted  a  position  with  Kidder  & 
Lewis,  at  the  new  store.  47th  St.  and  Lake  Ave. 

John  A.  Mell,  '86,  is  manager  at  Forsyth's  State  street 
store.  Mr.  Forsyth  himself  is  building  up  the  business  of 
the  Parsons  store,  which  he  recently  purchased. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the*  old 
King  pharmacy  at  22nd  and  Wabash  Ave.,  since  the  new 
proprietors,  Millinger  &  Shapiro  took  hold.  The  stand  was 
at  one  time  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  but  had  been  allowed 
to  run  down.  It  has  been  re-stocked  and  greatly  improved 
in  many  respects,  and  through  the  energy  and  business  abil- 
ity of  the  new  management  bids  fair  to  regain  its  former  ex- 
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tensive  business.  Mr.  Shapiro  is  a  graduate  of  the  school, 
class  of  1901,  and  Mr.  Millinger  a  student  of  1893-4.  Both 
are  experienced  and  capable  pharmacists. 

The  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  issued  an  invitation  to  the  aluoini  of  the  various 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  to  attend  the  exerci- 
ses connected  with  the  installation  of  President  Edmund 
Janes  James,  which  have  been  set  for  the  17th,  18th  and  19th 
of  October.  It  is  expected  that  the  professional  schools  in 
Chicago  will  be  largely  represented  by  faculty  members, 
alumni  and  students  on  this  occasion. 


ROYAL  SANMETTO,  A  REMEDY  THAT  WILL  LIVE,  BE- 
CAUSE HONEST  AND  SQUARE. 

I  have  been  prescribing  royal  Sanmetto  for  suffering 
mortality  for  years.  Indeed,  &ver  since  its  entrance  upon 
its  high  career  and  since  it  has  vindicated  its  right  to  recog- 
nition, and  to  be  held  and  regarded  as  the  unrivaled  and 
peerless  remedy  for  bladder  aggravations.  This  formula 
has  won  the  confidence  of  physicians  everywhere,  and  the 
remedy  the  gratitute  of  suffering  thousands.  Sanmetto 
without  exaggeration  is  Royal — the  Prince  Imperial — whose 
fame  is  destined  to  live  as  long  as  it  continues  honest  and 
square,  and  in  the  way  that  gave  it  its  high  reputation. 

Andrew  Jas.  Park,  M.  D., 

Chicago,  111. 
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CHANGES    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES    PHARMA- 
COPOEIA. 
By  Bernard  Fantus,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

In  order  to  make  the  pharmacopoeia  conform  with  the 
progress  in  medicine  and  in  pharmacy,  it  is  revised  every 
ten  years.  A  new  pharmacopoeia,  the  eighth  decennial  re- 
vision, has  just  been  completed.  It  became  official  on  Sep- 
tember 1st.  On  this  date  the  old  pharmacopoeia  lost  its 
authoritativeness. 

At  this  time  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  old  phar- 
macopoeia are  in  need  of  having  pointed  out  to  them  the 
changes  that  have  been  made.  All  the  text  books  on  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  now  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
body  are  out  of  date,  unless  they  are  corrected  so  as  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  new  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  with  the 
hope  that  the  present  article  may  be  found  useful  for  these 
purposes  that  it  is  offered. 

An  excellent  short  review  of  the  new  pharmacopoeia 
has  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  the  Plexus,  p.  336. 
The  desirability  of  a  more  ample  discussion  of  the  changes 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physician,  may  serve 
as  an  apology  for  repeating  the  subject.  As  this  article  has 
been  written  for  physicians  and  medical  students,  only  those 
changes  are  noted  that  are  of  special  interest  to  the  medical 
profession. 
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Most  prominent  among  the  articles  that  have  been 
added  are  a  number  of  synthetic  products  that  are  in  common 
use  by  the  medical  profession.  As  trade  names,  under 
which  most  of  them  have  become  popular,  are  avoided  in 
the  pharmacopoeia,  these  substances  were  admitted,  in  most 
cases,  under  names  approximating  as  closely  as  practicable 
their  true  chemical  name. 

AcQt^'henei\dim{Acetphen€tidmnm)  isthe  name  under  which 
phenacetin   has   been   admitted.     Antipyrine,  on  the  other 
Ihand,  has  entered  the  pharmacopoeia  with   its   trade  name, 
Antipyrina. 

Four  of  the  newer  hypnotics  have  been  included.  Ethyl 
Carbamate  [Aethylis  Carhamas)  is  the  present  official  name 
for  urethane.  Chloralformamide  (Chloralformamidum)  is  the 
name  for  the  compound  hitherto  inaccurately  called  chloral- 
amide,  which  is  the  proper  name  for  another  substance. 
Sulphonmethane  (Sulphonmethanum)  is  sulphonal;  and  Sul- 
phonethylmethane  {Sulphonethylmethanum)  is  trional. 

Ethyl  chloride  {J^thylis  Ghloridum)  has  been  included  be 
■cause  of  its  use  for  local  as  well  as   general  anesthesia  and 
Bromoform    {Bromoformum)  because    of    its    use    as    seda- 
tive. 

Among  the  newer  antiseptics  admitted  the  most  impor- 
tant are:     Solution  of  Formaldehyde   {Liquor  Formaldehydi) 
commercially  known  as  formalin;  and  Hexamethylenamine 
(Hexamethylenamina)  hitherto   known  under  various  names, 
.such  as  urotropin,   uritone,   aminoform  ammonio-formalde- 
^yde,  formin,  cystamine,  cystogen.     Of  the  numerous  iodo- 
form substitutes  two  have  been  made    official:    lodol   {lodo- 
'lum);  and  Thymol  Iodide  (Thymolis  lodidum)  or  aristol.     Me- 
-thylene  blue  has  received   the   official   title   Methylthionine 
Hydrochloride   {Methylthioninae  Hydrochloridum).      Guaiacol 
o,{GuaiacaJ)  and  Guaiacol  Carbonate  {Ouaiacolis  Carbonas)  are 
■  now  official.     Cresol  (Cresol)  has  been  admitted;  mainly  for 
'the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Compound  Solution  of  Cresol, 
>  {Liquor   Gresolis   Compositus),    which   contains   50  per   cent. 
^Cresol  made  soluble  in  water  by  means  of  linseed  oil  soap, 
Lindas  similar  to  the  proprietary  preparation  Lysol. 
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Saccharin  has  been  made  official  under  the  name  Benzo- 
sulphinide,  (Benzosulphinidum). 

Most  interesting  among  the  additions  are  the  following 
animal  products;  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  [Serum  Antidiph- 
theriticiim)\  Dessicated  Suprarenal  Glands,  {Glandulae  Su- 
prarenales  Siccae);  and  Dessicated  Thyroid  Glands,  {Glan- 
dulae Thyroidcae  Siccae).  Gelatin,  {Gehtinujn),  has  also 
been  made  official  to  take  the  place  of  Ichthyocolla,  which 
has  been  dismissed. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  reception  accorded  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  active  principles,  a  number  of  new  ones 
have  been  added.  The  alkaloid  aconitine  {Aconitlna),  the 
crystallized  aconitine  of  the  market,  is  the  most  powerful 
drug  now  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  Its  average  dose  is  0.15 
milligramme.     Death  has  resulted  from  0.5  milligramme. 

Colchicine  (Jolchicina)  is  another  potent  alkaloid  that 
has  been  added;  iuS  average  dose  is  0.5  milligramme. 

The  alkaloid  Hydrastine  {Eiidrastina)  is  especially  used 
in  the  preparation  of  the  so-called  "colorless  hydrastis,"  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaloid,  produced  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  addition  of 
glycerin. 

Cocaine  {Cocaina)  has  been  added  to  serve  in  the  prepara- 
tion cf  the  newly  introduced  Oleate  of  Cocaine  {Oieatum 
Cocainae  5  per  cent),  for  which  the  hydrochloride  could  not 
be  used  on  account  of  insolubility  in  oleic  acid.  This  oleate 
lends  itself  admirably  for  the  preparation  of  ointments. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  two  other  alkaloidal 
oleates  have  been  newly  introduced;  the  Oleate  of  Atropine 
{Oieatum  Atrojnnae  2  per  cent),  and  the  Oleate  of  Quinine 
{Oieatum  Qui'ninae  25  per  cent). 

Homatropine  Hydrobromide  {Homatropinae  Rydrobromi- 
dum),  the  salt  of  a  synthetic  alkaloid,  has  been  accepted 
because  of  its  utility  as  a  mydriatic  of  comparatively  prompt 
and  fleeting  action. 

Scopolamine  Hydrobromide  {Scopolaminae  Hydrobromi- 
dum),  though  chemically  identical  with  hyoscine  hydrob- 
romide, which   is   already   official,  seems   to   have  been  in- 
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troduced.  because  most  of  the  hyosciDe  of  the  market  is 
scopolamine.  Both  names  have  been  retained  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia because  most  people  are  familiar  with  hyoscine 
but  not  with  scopolamine. 

Pelletierine  Tannate  {Pelletierinae  Tannas),  a  mixture  of 
alkaloids  obtained  from  pomegranate  is  a  welcome  addition, 
having  proved  a  most  valuable  and  elegant  tape-worm 
remedy.  The  popularity  of  pomegranate  is  also  attested 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Fluidextract  of  Pomegranate 
(F/uidextractum  Granati). 

Certain  alkaloidal  salts  were  introduced  because  of 
physical  advantages  they  offer  over  other  salts  already 
official.  Thus,  Codeine  Phosphate  {Codeinae  Phosphas), 
soluble  in  2.25  parts  of  water,  and  Codeine  Sulphate  {Co- 
deinae Sulphas),  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water,  are  more  use- 
ful for  the  preparatioQ  of  aqueous  solutions  than  the  free 
alkaloid,  which  alone  was  previously  official;  the  free  alka- 
loid is,  however,  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  (3  parts)  than 
are  the  salts. 

Pilocarpine  Nitrate  [Pilocaf-pinae  Niiras)  is  now  official 
in  addition  to  hydrochloride,  because  the  latter  is  deliques- 
cent on  exposure  to  the  air,  while  the  former  is  permanent. 

Strychnine  Nitrate  {StrychnSnae  Nit?-as)  has  been  added 
because  the  sulphate  contains  water  of  crystallization  and 
effloresces  in  dry  air,  while  the  nitrate  is  devoid  of  water  of 
crystallization  and  permanent  in  air. 

Strophanthin  {Strophanthinum),  a  glucoside  or  mixture 
of  glucosides  obtained  from  strophanthus,  is  another  very 
poisonous  principle  accepted  in  the  new  pharmacopoeia. 
The  average  dose  of  strophanthin  is  0.3  milligramme. 

Vanillin  {Vanlliwun)  is  the  crystallizable  principle  of 
vanilla.  It  is  a  powerful  flavoring  substance  of  limited 
solubility  in  water  (100  parts),  readily  soluble  in  other  solv- 
ents, excepting  acids. 

Quite  a  new  feature  of  the  pharmacopoeia  is  the  intro- 
duction of  pure  liquid  principles  of  volatile  oils,  which  may 
be  either  obtained  from  the  natural  oil  or  produced  artific- 
ally;  the   only   principle  of   this   kind  hitherto  official  has 
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been  Methyl  Salicylate  {Methylis  Salicylas),  which  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  oil  of  gaultheria.  The  following  sub- 
stances are  of  similar  nature:  '3Qnz-aldieh.ydiQ{Be)izaldehy- 
dtmi),  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  bitter  almond,  which 
latter  also  contains  2  to  4  per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid; 
Cinnamic  Aldehyde  {Cinnaldehydtcin)^  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  cinnamon;  Eugenol  {Etigenol),  the  main  principle 
of  oil  of  cloves;  and  Safrol  {Safrolimi),  which  constitutes  80 
per  cent  of  oil  of  sassafras.  These  liquids  resemble  the 
respective  volatile  oils  sufficiently  that  they  may  be  used 
for  most  purposes  instead  of  the  latter. 

Newly  added  organic  a^ids  are:  Trichloracetic  Acid 
(Acidum  Trichloraceticum),  very  soluble  crystals  used  as 
caustic.  Camphoric  Acid  {Aciduju  Caniphoricuni)  occurring 
in  crystals  difficultly  scluble  in  water  (125),  mainly  used  as 
anhydrotic. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  salicylates.  Ammonium 
Saliculate  {Ammonii  Salicylas),  which  is  considered  more 
acceptable  to  palate  and  stomach  and  less  depressing  to  the 
circulation  than  the  sodium  salt.  Strontium  Salicylate 
{Stronth  Salicylas)  less  irritating  than  other  salicylates. 
Quinine  Salicylate  {Qnininae  Salicylas),  which  combines  the 
action  of  its  two  constituents. 

Bismuth  Subgallate  {Bismtithi  Siihgallas),  also  known 
as  dermatol.  and  Bismuth  Subsalicylate  {Bismuthi  Sab- 
salicylas)  are  both  almost  insoluble  salts  used  for  quite  the 
same  purposes  as  bismuth  subnitrate. 

The  following  sodium  salts  have  been  introduced: 
Monohydrated  Sodium  Carbonate  {Sodvi  Carbonas  Monohy- 
dratus),  which  does  not  effloresce  as  does  sodium  carbonate, 
nor  absorb  moisture  as  does  the  dried  sodium  carbonate, 
being  more  uniform  in  composition  than  the  two  last  men- 
tioned salts,  which  are  dismissed  from  the  pharmacopoeia. 
Sodium  Citrate  (Sodii  Gitras)  and  the  Exsiccated  Sodium 
Phosphate  {Sodii  Phosphas  Exsiccatus)  have  also  been  added; 
the  latter  salt  contains  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
sodium  phosphate  as  does  the  same  weight  of  the  crystal- 
jized  salt.     As  evidence  of  the  favor  in  which  sodium  phos- 
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phate  is  held  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  two  preparations 
of  it  have  been  added:  Effervescent  Sodium  Phosphate 
Sodii  Phosphas  Effervescens)  and  Compound  Solution  of 
Sodium  Phosphate  {Liquor  Sodii  Phosphatis  Gompositus),  which 
latter  is  a  concentrated  solution  containing  1  Gm.  of  sodium 
phosphate  in  each  Cc. 

Exsiccated  Sodium  Arsenate  (Sodii  Arsenas  Exsiccattus) 
contains  almost  twice  as  much  arsenic  as  the  sodium  arsen- 
ate already  official  which  is  efiSorescent  in  dry  air  and  some- 
what deliquescent  in  moist  air,  hence  of  uncertain  arsenic 
percentage;  while  the  newly  added  salt  is  permanent  in  dry 
air. 

Two  zinc  salts  have  been  added:  Zinc  Phenolsulphonate 
(Zinci  Phenolsulphonas),  commonly  known  as  zinc  sulphoc- 
arbolate,  and  Zinc  Stearate  {Zinci  Stearas),  which  latter 
enters  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ointment  of  Zinc  Stearate 
{Unguentum  Zinc  Stearatis,  50  per  cent). 

Precipitated  Manganese  Dioxide  {Mangani  Dioxidum 
Praecipitatum)  replaces  Manganese  Dioxide,  U.  S.  P.,  1890, 
the  former  being  a  superior  article.  Manganese  Hypophos- 
phite  (Mangani  Bypophosphis)  has  been  made  official  probably 
mainly  because  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  the  popular, 
newly  official  Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites  {Syrupus 
Hypopliospittim  Composittis),  which  contains  in  addition  to  5 
hypophosphites  (calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  iron  and  man- 
ganese) hypophosphorous  acid,  quinine  and  strychnine.  It 
may  be  considered  to  have  tal?:en  the  place  of  the  Syrup 
of  Hypophosphites  with  Iron,  U.  S.  P.,  1890,  which  has 
been  dropped. 

The  following  additions  were  made  chiefly  for  pharma- 
ceutic reasons: 

Hypophosphorous  Acid  {Acidum  Hypophosphorosum) ,  used 
in  the  preparation  of  diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acids. 

Diluted  Hydriodic  Acid  (Acidum  Hydriodicum  Dilutum) 
to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Syrup  of  Hydriodic  Acid. 

Acetone  {Aeetonum)^  now  used  in  the  preparation  of  ole- 
oresins  instead  of  ether;  acetone  being  neither  so  inflam- 
mable nor  so   expensiue  as  ether. 
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Phrified  Petroleum  Benzin  {Benz  num  P'lrificatam),  used 
in  the  preparation  of  deodorized  opium  instead  of  ether. 

Wool-Fatl^cZsps  Xanae),  free  from  water,  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  addition  to  the  hydrous  wool-fat,  already  official, 
besaose  the  water  contained  in  the  latter  is  objectionable  in 
making  certain  ointments. 

White  Petrolatum  {Petrolatum  Album)  is  a  purified  pe- 
trolatum used  in  the  preparation  of  Ointment  of  Boric  Acid 
{Ungucntum  Acidi  Borici),  a  10  per  cent,  ointment,  the  con- 
sistence of  which  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  (Paraffinum) 
which  has  likewise  been  made  official.  White  petrolatum  is 
also  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  Ointment  of  Phenol  {Un- 
guentum  Phenolis),  equivalent  to  the  Ointment  of  Carbolic 
Acid,  U.S. P.,  1890. 

Both  Talc.  [Talcum)  and  Purified  Talc.  {Talcum  Parifica- 
tum)  have  been  added,  the  latter  being  used  for  facilitating 
the  solution  of  volatile  oils  in  the  preparation  of  official 
aromatic  waters  instead  of  the  precipitated  calcium  phos- 
phate previously  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Granulated  Opium  {Opium  Granulatum)  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  preparation  of 
Tincture  of  Opium,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  uniform  product 
will  be  the  result  than  has  hitherto  been  obtained  from  the 
use  of  powdered  opium. 

Only  few  vegetable  drugs  have  been  added.  Berberis 
{Berberis),  the  rhizome  and  roots  of  Berberis  aquifolium, 
which  is  also  known  as  Oregon  Grape  Root,  contains  the 
alkaloid  berberine.  A  fluid  extract  of  Berberis  (Fluid  ex- 
tractum  Berberidis)  has  also  been  admitted. 

Hamamelis  Bark  (Hamamelides  Cortex)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  addition  to  the  lesjves,  the  official  name  of  which 
latter  has  for  this  reason  been  changed  from  Hamamelis,  U. 
S.  P.,  1890,  to  Eamamelidis  FoUa.  From  hamamelis  bark  is 
obtained  by  distillation  the  newly  official  Hamamelis  Water, 
{Aqua  Eamamelidis),  which  differs  from  other  aromatic  waters 
in  containing  about  15  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  '"Extract  of  Witch  Hazel,"  and  is  very  similar  to 
"Pond's  Extract." 
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Gambir  (GamMr)  has  been  introduced  to  take  the  place 
of  Catechu,  which  was  dismissed.  Gambir  is  an  extract 
from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Uncaria  gambir;  like  catechu 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  acid.  _  This  change 
has  been  made  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  in  the 
market  true  catechu.  The  Compound  Tincture  of  Catechu 
and  the  Troches  of  Catechu  (U.  S.  P.  1890),  are  replaced  by- 
Compound  Tincture  of  Gambir  (Unctara  Gambir  Gomposita 
and  Troches  of  Gambir  {Trochisci  Gambir). 

Scopola  (Scopola)  is  the  dried  rhizome  of  Scopola  car- 
niolica,  a  solanaceous  plant,  containing  not  less  than  0,5  per 
cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  chiefly  hyos(;yamine.  Scopola 
has  the  advantage  over  belladonna  in  possessing  quite  a 
constant  amount  of  alkaloids,  (about  0.55  percent  );  where- 
as the  percentage  of  alkaloids  in  belladonna  varies  con- 
siderably. An  official  fluid  extract  {Fluid  Extractum  Scopo- 
lae),  assayed  to  contain  0.5  per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids; 
and  an  extract  {Extractum  Scopolae),  assayed  to  contain  2  per 
cent,  of  alkaloids,  are  prepared  from  this  drug. 

Sabal  {Sabal),  the  partially  dried  fruit  ol  Serenoa  ser- 
rulata  is  commonly  known  as  saw  palmetto. 

The  following  pharmaceutic  preparations,  besides  those 
already  noted,  have  been  added: 

Cataplasm  of  Kaolin  {Cataplasmo  KaoUni),  consisting  of 
kaolin  (57,7  per  cent,)  and  glycerin  (37.5  per  cent.),  with 
boric  acid  (4.5  per  cent.)  and  small  quantities  of  methyl  sali- 
cylate, thymol  and  oil  of  peppermint  is  similar  to  the  pro- 
prietary preparations  known  as  antiphlogistine,  antither- 
maline,  etc,  instead  of  which  it  may  be  used.  Kaolin 
{Kaolinu7n)  has  also  been  made  official. 

The  Antiseptic  Solution  {L'fquor  Antise.-pticus)  is  a  mild 
and  pleasant  preparation  similar  to  listerine;  it  contains  2 
per  cent  boric  acid,  0.1  per  cent  benzoic  acid,  thymol,  euca- 
lyptol,  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  gaultheria,  oil  of  thyme,  in 
small  quantities,  and  25  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

The  popularity  of  the  Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and 
Strycknine  Phosphates  {Elixeir  Ferri,  QuinincB  et  Strych- 
nin<B  Phosphatum)  has  caused  its  introduction  into   the   new 
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pharmacopoeia.     Each  teaspoonful  contains  ferric  phosphate 
0.065  gm.;  quinine,  0.032  gm.;  and  strychnine  0.001  gm. 

Adjuvant  Elixir,  made  by  the  addition  of  fluid  extract 
of  glycyrrhiza  to  aromatic  elixir  ought  to  become  a  popular 
vehicle  for  bitter  medicines. 

There  is  now  an  official  Cod  Liver  Oil  Emulsion  {Eimd- 
sum  Old  Mo7-rhHCB),  containing  50  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil, 
flavored  with  oil  of  gaultheria,  which  latter  may  however 
be  replaced,  if  desired,  by  oil  of  bitter  almond  or  other  suit- 
able flavoring.  There  is  also  official  an  Emulsion  of  Cod 
Xiiver  Oil  with  Hypophosphitis  {Enudstim  Oiei  MorrJmoe  cum 
Bypophosphitibtis).  There  is  certainly  no  excuse  now  for 
prescribing  a  proprietary  emulsion. 

Emulsion  of  Oil  of  Turpentine  {Emulsum  Old  Terebin 
thinse),  containing  15  per  cent  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine 
is  also  a  welcome  addition. 

Extract  of  Malt  {Extradicm  Maltf)  and  Malt  {Maltimi) 
have  been  reintroduced  into  the  pharmacoposia  from  which 
they  were  dismissed  in  1890. 

Owing  to  the  popularity  of  cascara  sagrada,  two  new 
preparations  were  introduced:  the  Extract  of  Cascara  Sag- 
rada {Extraetom  Rhamni  Piirshian<x)\  and  an  Aromatic  Fluid 
Extract  of  Cascara  Sagrada  {Fluidextractum  Rhamni  Pur- 
shiance  Aromaticum),  which  differs  from  the  fluid  extract  not 
only  in  having  an  aromatic  flavor,  but  also  in  being  devoid 
of  the  intensely  bitter  principle  of  the  bark. 

Extract  of  Sumbul  {Extractimi  Sumbul)  and  Fluid  Ex- 
tract of  Sumbul  {Fluidezeractum  Sumbtil)  are  newly  added; 
while  the  previously  official  tincture  has  been  dropped. 

Other  fluid  extracts  added  are: 

Fluid  Extract  of  Euonymus  {Fluidextractum  Euonymi) 

Fluid  Extract  of  Quercus  {Fluidextractiun  Quercus). 

Fluid  Extract  of  Quillaja  {Fluidextractum  Quillajce). 

Fluid  Extract  of  Staphisagria  {Fluidextratum  Stanhisa- 
^ricB). 

A  tincture  of  Lemon  Peel  {llnetura  Limonis  Cortitis)  has 
iDeen  added  to  our  resources  in  flavoring. 

Wine  of  Coca  {Vinum  Cocce),  prepared  from  the  fluid  ex- 
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tract  of  Coca  is  now  official.     It  may  well  take  the   place  of 
the  commercial  coca  wines. 

Effervescent  Magnesium  Sulphate  (Magnesii  Sulphas 
Effervescens)  has  been  made  official.  It  may  take  the  place 
of  the  Effervescent  Magnesium  Citrate,  U.  S.  P.  1890.  which 
has  been  dismissed. 

Two  rather  important  pills  have  been  admitted  to  the 
pharmacopceia:  Compound  Laxative  Pills  {Pilula3  Laxa'ivae- 
Comfositae),  which  are  pills  of  aloin  13  mg.  belladonna  ext. 
8  mg.,  strychnine  1  mg.  and  Ipecac  4  mg.  The  pills  of  Po- 
dophyllum, Belladonna  and  Capsicum  {Pilutae  Podophylli, 
Belladonnae  et  Capsicl)  contain  16  mg.  of  resin  of  podophyl- 
lum 8  mg.  of  extract  of  Belladonna,  and  32  mg.  of  capsicum. 

Compouud  Acetanilide  Powder  (Palvis  Acetanilid  Com:- 
positas)  consists  of  acetdnilide,  7  parts;  caffeine,  1  part;  sO' 
dium  bicarbonate,  2  parts.  The  alkali  increases  the  solu- 
bility of  the  acetanilide.  This  powder  may  take  the  place- 
of  such  proprietary  articles  as  antikamnia,  ammonol,  phe- 
nalgin;  the  two  last  mentioned  mixtures  contain  ammonium 
carbonate  10-20  per  cent  instead  of  caffeine. 

Compound  solution  of  OhlorineiLiquor  Ghlori  Compositus} 
is  to  take  the  place  of  Chlorine  Water  U.  S.  P.,  1890.  The 
method  of  preparation  has  been  much  simplefied. 

Liquefied  Phenol  {Phenol  Liquefactutn),  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  Phenol,  Carbolic  Acid,  U.  S.  P.,  1890,  10 per  cent,, 
by  weight,  of  distilled  water. 

Glycerinated  Gelatin  (GelatinumGlycerinatum)  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  gelatin  and  glycerin.  It  is  solid  when 
cold,  but  easily  melted  by  gentle  heat.  It  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  bougies,  suppositories,  and  glycero  gelatins,  which  lat- 
ter are  external  applications  that  are  melted  before  they 
are  applied,  furnishing  a  water-soluble  supporting  and  pro- 
tecting film. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Dilutum  henceforth  to  be  known 
as  Blue  Ointment,  contains  33.5  per  cent  of  metallic  mercu- 
ry. Heretofore  "Blue  Ointment"  and"Mercurial  Ointment"" 
were  synonymous.  Now  a  distinction  is  made  between 
these    two.     Mercurial    Ointment    {Unguentum  Hydrargyri} 
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coatalDS  50  per  cent  of  mercury,  while  the  Blue  Ointment 
is  weaker;  the  latter  will  be  sold  to  the  laymen  calling  for 
this  preparation,  for  whose  purposes  it  is  sufficiently  strong; 
the  former  will  be  dispensed  upon  prescription,  unless,  of 
course,  the  physician  expresses  his  preference  for  the  di- 
luted ointment. 

Compound  Rosin  Cerate  (Ceratiim  Resinae  Compositum)  is 
an  irritant  cerate  by  reason  of  11.5  per  cent  turpentine  it 
contains.  Note  that  the  English  name  Rosin  is  now  used 
for  the  former  Resin  to  distinguish  between  colophony  and 
other  resins. 

Adhesive  Plasters  {Emplastrum  Adhesivum)  is  to  take  the 
place  of  Emplastrum  Resinae,  U.  S.  P.,  1890.  It  differs  from 
the  latter  in  containing  rubber  instead  of  rosin,  which  im- 
proves its  adhesiveness  as  well  as  its  keeping  qualities. 

To  be  continued. 
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MEMORY  AND  LEARNING 


"No  power  of  combining,  arranging,  discerning, 
Digested  the  masses  he  learned  into  learning." — Lowell. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  popular  errors  is  that  learn- 
ing and  memorizing  are  the  same  thing.  How  often  we  hear 
people  say  that  they  have  just  learned  something  when  upon 
a  little  questioning  we  find  that  they  know  nothing  about 
the  thing  they  have  learned  !     A  man  looks   at  a  piece   of 
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machiuery,  say,  and  immediately  says  he  has  learned  what 
such  a  piece  of  machiuery  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  usually 
cannot  tell  you  any  more  about  that  machine  than  he  could 
before  he  saw  it.  He  has  received  a  certain  visual  impres. 
sion  which  has  stamped  itself  upon  his  memory  and  he 
fondly  believes  that  visual  stamp  is  something  he  has  learned. 
As  an  actual  thing,  however,  that  bit  of  machinery  which  he 
saw  and  the  visual  impression  of  which  his  memory  attains, 
means  nothing  more  to  him  than  does  the  visual  memory 
that  he  may  have  acquired  of  any  other  combination  of 
wheels  and  levers.  He  has  not  learned  what  that  machine 
is  and  he  amply  reveals  the  lack  of  learning  when  he 
attempts  later  on  to  describe  it. 

Memory  is  not  a  learning  faculty.  We  learn  through 
our  reasoning  faculty  by  comparing  and  contrasting,  the 
related  and  unrelated  observations  stored  up  in  the  memory. 
In  a  most  elementary  way  a  parrot  memorizes  but  does  not 
learn  language.  Tell  a  child  of  four  years  of  age  that  Col- 
umbus discovered  America  in  1492.  Has  the  child  learned 
anything  ?  Notualess  you  tell  it  the  meaning  of  the  word's 
"Columbus",  "America",  and  "1492";  not  until  it  mentally 
sees  Columbus  as  a  man  among  men,  America  as  a  country 
and  1492  as  a  date  having  relationship  to  other  dates.  All 
of  this  mental  progress  in  a  child  is  comparison  and  contrast. 
It  alone  affords  the  learning. 

Memory  is  a  mere  storehouse  of  observations,  a  sort  of 
pigeon  holed  desk,  as  it  were,  in  which  are  laid  away  here 
and  there  facts  that  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time.  These 
stored-up  facts  are  mere  acquisitions  of  the  man,  like  the 
clothes  on  his  back.  He  merely  possesses  them  without 
knowing  anything  about  them,  their  make  or  quality.  They 
are  as  useful  to  him,  as  mere  facts  of  memory,  as  a  lot  of 
Chinese  acquired  by  rote  would  be  useful  to  him,  as  a  parrot's 
speech  is  useful  to  that  remarkable  bird,  as  the  simple  state- 
ment that  "  Columbus  discov'ered  America  in  1492"  is  useful 
to  a  four  year  old  child.  There  they  lie  pigeon-holed  in  his 
memory,  waiting  to  be  used,  if  their  possessor  knows  what 
they  mean  and  how  to  use  them.     They    do   not   represent 
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anything  learned;  they  are  well  collected  observations  good 
and  bad,  useful  and  useless.  Such  is  the  so  called  learning 
of  many  people,  who  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  as  ignorant  as 
though  they  were  not  loaded  up  with  a  great  mass  of 
mere  observations.  The  learning  only  begins  when  these 
facts  and  observations  lying  starved  away  in  the  memory  are 
called  forth  by  their  possessor  and  in  the  process  of  reason- 
ing are  brought  into  comparison  and  relation  with  one  an- 
other and  not  until  then.  Memorizing  and  learning  are  not 
synonymous  terms.  If  a  man  enters  a  well  stored  chemical 
laboratory,  he  is  not  by  that  fact  regarded  as  a  chemist. 
Indeed  his  inability  to  intelligently  use  those  chemicals  all 
about  him  may  make  it  dangerous  for  him  to  be  at  large  in 
such  a  labority.  He  does  not  begin  to  be  a  chemist  until  he 
begins  to  use  intelligently  the  preparations  around  him  in 
the  laboratory.  A  learned  man  is  not  one  with  a  well- stored 
memory.  Indeed  the  absence  of  learning  under  such  con- 
ditions may  make  him  a  dangerous  man  to  himself  and  to 
those  about  him.  "A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing", 
even  though  the  memory  be  full  of  stored-up  observations 
at  the  same  time. 

"Why  do  students  and  the  populace  generally  identify 
mere  memory  work  with  learning  ?  Because  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  elementary  mind  to  prefer  objectivity  to  subjectivity. 
Human  beings  constantly  project  into  the  outer  world  phe-' 
nomena  that  are  going  on  only  in  their  mental  or  inner 
world.  Sound  is  projected  into  space  whereas  in  space 
there  are  only  certain  vibrations  which  the  receiver's  mind 
interprets  into  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  sound.  Color  is 
attributed  to  various  objects  whereas  in  the  outer  world 
there  are  only  vibrations  which  the  receiver's  mind  interp- 
rets into  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  color.  Men  instinctively 
look  outward  rather  than  inward.  The  objective  world  is 
very  real  to  them;  the  subject  world,  they  hardly  know  any- 
thing about. 

Now,    memorizing  is   a   sort  of    objectifying    process, 

learning  is    more    of  a    subjective  process.     In    memoriz- 

ng  something  from  without  goes  into  the  man;   in  learn- 
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ing,  something  from  within  goes  out  of  him.  When  a 
man  memorizes  he  acquires  a  new  set  of  observations;  the 
the  objective  world  attaches  itself,  as  it  were,  more  closely 
to  him.  When  he  learns  he  compares  and  interrelates  these 
acquired  observations;  the  subject  self  goes  out,  so  to  say, 
and  meets  the  objective.  The  former  is  an  elementary,  in- 
structive, childless  mental  process  and  is  therefore  an  easy 
one;  the  latter  is  a  higher,  more  advanced  and  complicated 
process  and  is  correspondingly  more  difficult.  Babies  in 
intellect  memorize  merely;  men  in  intellect  learn. 

Let  no  student  deceive  himself  into  the  belief  that  mem- 
orizing is  the  same  as  learning.  A  prodigious  memory  may 
be  associated  with  crass  ignorance;  great  learning  is  com- 
patible with  even  a  moderate  power  of  memory. 


A  GOOD  RECORD. 


The   following   letter  recently   received  by   Secretary 
Earle  is  self-explanatory. 
Dear  Doctor: —  August  9th,  1905. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  June  23rd,  regarding 
the  per  cent  of  your  graduates  that  passed  the  recent  exam- 
inations of  this  board,  below  you  will  find  the  information 
requested: 

One  candidate  obtained  77  per  cent. 

Four  candidates  obtained  78  per  cent.  ■ 

Three  candidates  obtained  79  per  cent. 

Five  candidates  obtained  80  per  cent. 

Nine  candidates  obtained  81  per  cent. 

Eighteen  candidates  obtained  82  per  cent. 

Fourteen  candidates  obtained  83  per  cent, 

Twenty-two  candidates  obtained  84  per  cent. 

Nineteen  candidates  obtained  85  per  cent. 

Sixteen  candidates  obtained  86  per  cent. 

Thirteen  candidates  obtained  87  per  cent. 

Nine  candidates  obtained  88  per  cent. 

Three  candidates  obtained  89  per  cent. 

Three  candidates  obtained  90  per  cent. 
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One  candidate  obtained  92  per  cent. 

One  candidate  obtained  95  per  cent. 

None  failed, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.A.  Egan,  Secretary. 

Frank  B.  Earle,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


DR.  J.  P.  BROWNE  MARRIED. 

The  many  friends  of  former  editor  J.  P.  Browne  will 
read  with  interest  the  following  account  of  of  his  wedding. 

The  Plexus  and  its  readers  unite  in  tendering  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  their  cordial  congratulations. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Maud  Mottinger  and  Dr.  John 
Payne  Browne,  of  Plainfield,  Wednesday  afternoon,  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  weddings  of  the  year  in  that  town.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  A.  E.  Mottinger,  the  genial  county 
clerk. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  four  o'clock  at  the  Mottin- 
ger home.  Rev.  B.  A.  Dickens,  pastor  of  the  M.  E. churchy 
officiated,  and  used  the  beautiful  ring  ceremony.  Mendels- 
sohn's wedding  march  was  played  by  Miss  Clara  Neitz.  The 
bride's  gown  was  an  exquisite  creation  of  white  net  over 
white  silk,  and  she  carried  white  roses. 

Tne  house  was  tastefully  decorated  with  white  asters, 
hydrangeas  and  asparagus  ferns.  Mrs.  Backus  served  the 
refreshments  after  the  ceremony  and  congratulations. 
There  were  about  eighty  guests. 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Browne  will  go  away  later  for  a  wedding^ 
trip.  At  present  they  are  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents. They  will  be  at  home  after  October  1,  at  their  home 
at  Lockport  and  Division  streets,  Plainfield. 

Dr.  Browne  is  a  graduate  of  the  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons' College,  of  Chicago,  and  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Plainfield.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  there 
formerly,  holding  that  position  most  capably  for  eight 
years. 
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His  bride  is  a  young  lady  of  charming  accomplishments 
and  manner.  She  has  much  ability  as  a  musician  and  haS 
been  organist  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  She  has  almost  innum- 
erable friends  who  wish  the  young  couple  every  happiness 
and  success.  The  bride  has  been  the  very  capable  corres- 
pondent for  the  News  in  Plainfield  and  will  continue  to  car- 
ry on  this  work. 

The  guests  from  out  of  town  at  the  wedding  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Browne,  and  daughter  Katherine,  Mrs.  A 
W.  Male  and  Miss  Male,  Miss  Sarah  Browne,  Mrs.  Norman 
Aimer,  all  of  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Mottinger  and 
daughter  and  Miss  Maud  Burkitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  Pilcher 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baron,  of  Joliet;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Strub- 
ler,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kendall,  Guy  Kendall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 
Mottinger  and  daughters  Ida  and.  Gertrude,  of  Naperville, 
and  Miss  Adelle  Newton,  of  Yorkville. — Joliet  Daily  News. 


LIBRARY  NOTES. 

AN    INVITATION. 

To  the  new  students  and  to  the  students  who  are  not 
new,  whether  you  are  a  freshman  or  a  post  graduate,  you 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  Quine  Library. 

The  object  for  wbich  this  library  was  founded  and  is 
maintained  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  medical  education,  and  you 
are  urged  to  make  every  possible  use  of  this  accumulation 
of  medical  knowledge.  The  best  of  the  American  and  for- 
eign journals  are  on  file  in  the  libary,  and  the  list  of  refer- 
ence and  text  books  is  sufficiently  complete  to  afford  mater- 
ial on  any  subject — medicine  or  the  allied  sciences. 

The  librarian  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  explain  or  aid 
the  students  in  making  the  best  use  of  the  library.  If  any 
one  will  devote  half  an  hour  to  learning  the  arrangement  of 
the  books,  the  various  resources  of  the  library,  and  the  use 
of  the  card  catalogue,  he  will  have  a  knowledge  of  medical 
literature  that  will  be  of  great  value  while  he  is  in  college 
and  of  even  greater  value  after  he  leaves  the  college.  The 
library  is  open  from  9  a.  m,  to  5  p.  m^  every  day  excepting. 
Sundays  and  national  holidays. 
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LIBRARY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  beginning  of  each  school  year  finds  the  Quine  Li- 
brary with  some  new  equipment  in  books  and  in  furnishings 
The  following  list  of  books  have  been  purchased  for  the  li- 
brary: 

Von  Bergman,  Surgery. 

Sahli,  Kinnicutt  &  Potter,  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

Hill,  Text  book  of  Chemistry. 

Holland,  Chemistry. 

Salkowski,  Physiological  and  Pathological   Chemistry. 

Fox,  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Rose  &  Carless,  Surgery. 

Anders,  Text  book  of  Medicine. 

Gray,  Anatomy 

-Osier,  Medicine. 

JButler,  Diagnosis. 

NEW  LIGHTS. 

A  great  improvement  and  one  which  every  reader  will 
appreciate  is  the  new  system  of  lighting  which  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  reading  room.  With  two  adjustable  lights 
for  each  table,  and  the  light  properly  shaded  by  a  green 
porcelain  shade  we  congratulate  the  patrons  of  the  library 
in  having  as  perfect  a  reading  light  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
wide. 

A  FACULTY  READING  ROOM, 

During  the  librarian's  visit  to  the  eastern  medical  libra- 
ries her  conviction  was  strenthened,  that  the  Quine  Library 
was  seriously  lacking  in  having  no  private  reading  room  for 
members  of  the  faculty.  To  secure  extra  room  lor  the  li- 
brary is  a  very  difficult  matter,  but  a  satisfactory  solution 
■of  the  problem  has  been  suggested  and  the  members  of  the 
faculty  are  invited  to  come  to  the  library,  and  either  make 
mse  of  the  room  for  which  arrongements  are  now  being 
made  or  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  more  satisfactory 
arrangements  the  present  plans  not  be  carried  out. 

GIFTS. 

Sincere  thanks  are  hereby  returned  to  the  following 
physicians  for  late  reprints.     Dr.  J.  F.  Daniel,  Austin,  Tex- 
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as;  Dr.  J.  W.  Wainwright,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Myers,  Li- 
brarian Mass.  General  Library  kindly  sent  us  12  numbers, 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Mass.    General   Hospital. 

Dr.  G.  Prank  Lydston  has  donated  to  the  library  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  work  entitled.  "Text  book  of 
Genitourinary,  Venereal  and  Sexual  Diseases." 

The  following  articles  from  various  medical  journals- 
have  been  noted: 

Dr.  A.J.  Ochsner — Surgery  of  the  Stomach  from  the? 
standpoint  of  the  Clinician.  C-enadian  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  August,  pp.  79-90. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Butler — Hypnotic  Cumulative  Action  as  a> 
Therapeutic  Agent,  American  Medicine,  Aug.  5. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Beck — Radium  in  Trachoma,  Annals  of  Oph- 
thalmology, July,  pp.  478-481. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Eisendrath — Enlargement  of  the  Testis  and 
Epididymis,  Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  Sept.  6,  pp.  675-681^ 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


'05.  Dr.  C.  V.  Ganoe  is  interne  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,. 
Superior,  Wisconsin. 

'05.  Dr.  J.  T.  Duhigg  is  located  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Des. 
Moines,  Iowa,  serving  an  interneship. 

'99.  Dr.  W.  F.  Reich,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Aline  L.^ 
Johnson  and  Dr.  W   F.  Reich,  both  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'03.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Parker,  Loveland,  Colo  ,    an- 
nounce to  their  friends  and  classmates  of  1903,  the  arrival  of" 
a  thirteen  pound  girl,  Saturday,  July  22nd. 

'02.  Dr.  P-  H,  Schaefer,  Burlington,  la.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed County  Physician  for  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa,  for 
a  term  of  two  years. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

A  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  by  L,> 
Harrison  Mettler,  A.  M.,  M,  D.,  has  been  placed  on  sale  and 
has  passed  through  five  of  the  reviewers  with  colors  flying. 
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The  Medical  Press  and  prominent  Neurologists  are  unani- 
mous in  their  unstinted  praise  of  the  work.  It  is  an  admir- 
able text-book  for  the  student  as  well  as  an  ideal  reference 
for  the  practitioner. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 


With  this  issue  the  editor  of  the  class  of  '08  ceases  to 
gather  and  present  to  an  eager  waiting  public  the  news 
notes  of  the  class. 

He  has  contributed  many  items,  some  of  which  are 
funny  and  a  whole  lot  which  he  thought  were  funny;  for 
those  which  were  really  funny  he  humbly  apologises  and 
for  the  rest,  well  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

That  the  new  editor  for  the  class,  Carl  Meyer,  will 
please  the  multitude  goes  without  saying, and  we  predict  for 
him  a  brilliant  success  in  the  field  of  letters, and  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Meyer  permit  the  retiring  Editor  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  that,  no  matter  how  brilliant  your  editor, 
history  cannot  be  recorded  unless  history  be  made,  therefor 
let  the  history  of  the  class  of  08  for  the  next  year  bristle 
with  glorious  achievments  and  don't  hesitate  to  tip  off  to  the 
editor  any  item  concerning  your  neighbor  that  would  look 
good  in  print. 

With  thankfulness  written  large  all  over  his  heart,  the 
•editor  who  retires  begs  to  be  remembered  as  one  who  has 
'done  his  d — est"  and  remains  affectionately, 

A.  Hashern. 


The  college  premises  have  had  a  thorough  over  hauling 
preparatory  to  the  beginning  of  the  Collegiate  year,  Sept.  26. 
Decorators  have  been  busy  for  the  past  few  weeks,  and  lab- 
aratories,  amphi-theatre,  halls,  offices,  etc.,  have  all  been 
treated  to  a  coat  of  paint  or  calcimine. 

The  library  has  been  rewired, and  drop  lights  and  shades 
have  been  placed  over  every  table,  greatly  increasing  the 
facilities  in  the  reading  room. 

An  entire  new  boiler   plant    has   been  installed   at   an 
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expense  of  nearly  17,000.00.  The  heating  apparatus  now  is 
of  the  most  improved  pattern.  The  boilers  in  the  Dental 
building  have  been  discontinued  and  both  the  Medical  and 
Dental  buildings  will  be  heated  by  the  new  plant. 

Altogether  the  premises  were  never  in  better  shape. 

The  prospect  for  attendance  this  coming  year  is 
excellent.  W.  H.  B. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  TUB- 
ERCULAR EXACERBATIONS. 


Dr.  R    D.  Mussey,  Glendale,  Ohio. 


Exacerbations  are  a  common  feature  of  preliminary  tub- 
erculosis, as  everyone  knows  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  these  cases.  Indeed  they  are  almost  characteristic  of 
the  disease,  A  tuberculosis  patient  may  get  along  quite 
comfortably  for  weeks  and  even  months  without  treatment, 
suffering  very  little  and  with  little  or  no  loss  of  weight. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  over  exertion  and  error  in  diet 
or  some  unknown  cause  brings  on  what  seems  like  a  bad  cold 
or  an  attack  of  grippe  or  some  such  symptom.  Then  the 
temperature  and  cough  grow  worse,  loss  of  strength  or  flesh 
go  on  rapidly  and  the  patient  either  dies  of  tha  attack  or 
makes  an  imperfect  recovery  to  go  as  much  as  before  the  at- 
tack but  upon  a  lower  physical  plane.  The  more  advanced 
the  lesion,  the  more  severe  and  frequent  the  exacerbations. 
In  the  treatment  of  many  cases  I  have  found  they  are  most 
successfully  handled  as  follows: 

The  patient  is  put  to  bed  upon  an  exclusive  milk  and 
Eovinine  diet,  the  quantity  of  milk  and  Bovinine  is  rapidly 
increased  until  the  patient  is  taking  from  four  to  five  quarts 
of  milk  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  Bovinine  each  day. 
Under  this  complete  and  full  nutrition,  better  results  can  be 
obtained  than  by  any  other  line  of  treatment 
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ILLINOIS  IN  LINE  FOR  HIGHER  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  PHARMACY. 

The  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  in  this  city  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  object  of  all  pharmaceutical  legislation  is  to  pro- 
mote sufficient  special  training  for  pharmacy,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  pharmacopoeias  of  all  countries  require 
more  extended  technical  education  for  their  proper  interpretation  and 
observance,  and 

Whereas,  the  progress  of  medical  science  carries  with  it  greater 
demands  upon  the  pharmacist  than  ever  before,  and 

Whereas,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  South  Dakota  have  already  advan- 
ced the  educational  requirements  for  registration  in  pharmacy  beyond 
the  existing  requirements  in  Illinois;  therefore,  by  the  Illinois  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Illiinois  be  requested 
to  take  such  action  toward  increasing  the  requirements  for  the  regis- 
tration of  registered  pharmacists,  under  Sec.  4  of  the  pharmacy  law 
of  the  state,  as  may  place  this  state  upon  an  equality  with  the  states 
named,  to  us  great  an  extent  and  at  as  early  an  date  as  may,  by  the 
said  board,  be  deemed  practicable. 

It  is  significant  that  the  resolution  had   the   support  of 

both  the  schools  of  pharmacy  and  of  prominent  members  of 

the  Association  such  as^Mr.  Ebert,  Mr.  Engelhard  and   Mr. 

Forsyth.     The  action  taken  does  not  contemplate  a  change 

in  the  Pharmacy  Law,  but  rather  a  ruling  by  the  Board   of 
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Pharmacy,  under  the  existing  law  and  of  similar  import  to 
the  ruling  recently  made  by  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. 

It  is  expected  that  a  conference  of  the'JBoard  of  Phar- 
macy, representatives  of  the  schools  and  ofiicers  of  the  As- 
sociation will  be  held  to  determine  what  course  shall  bepur- 
sued  to  comply  with  this  resolution. 


RESULTS  OF  A   QUESTIONAIRE    ON  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  sentiment  of  phar- 
macists regarding  some  features  of  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion which  have  been  subjects  of  controversy,  President  Ed- 
mund J.  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  recently  ad- 
dressed a  question-sheet  to  the  pharmacists  of  Illinois  and 
of  the  neighboring  states.  To  the  present  time,  466  replies 
to  this  questionaire  have  been  received,  including  a  number 
of  interesting  letters  from  pharmacists  who  desired  to  ex- 
press their  views  at  greater  length.  These  replies  have  been 
carefully  collated  and  a  report  compiled  from  them,  of  which 
this  paper  is  an  abstract. 

Of  the  pharmacists  who  took  sufficient  interest  to  fill 
out  the  answers  to  the  questionaire,  and  in  passing  it  may 
be  remarked  that  these  represent  the  best  element  of  the 
profession  in  this  part  of  the  country,  only  about  234,  about 
one  half  of  the  total  number  who  replied,  reported  having 
young  men  in  their  employ  who  are  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fession of  pharmacy.  May  not  this  be  one  reason  why  qual- 
ified clerks  are  so  difficult  to  find,  and  why  the*  attendance 
at  our  schools  of  pharmacy  remains  stationary,  instead  of 
increasing  as  it  should. 

Regarding  the  best  method  of  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fession, by  far  the  greater  number  of  correspondents  advise 
one  or  more  years  in  a  drug  store,  followed  by  a  course  in  a 
school  of  pharmacy.  Only  about  10  per  cent  would  advise 
the  student  to  enter  the  school  first  and  get  the  store  experi- 
ence afterward. 

In  reply  to  a  question  concerning  the  kind   of   a  school 
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preferred,  298  would  give  preference  to  a  university  school, 
16  to  an  independent  school  and  122  considered  this  imma- 
terial. The  point  made  by  many  was  that  a  university 
school,  other  things  being  equal,  is  likely  to  be  the  best 
equipped;  253  pharmacists  would  advise  the  student  to  go 
to  a  large  city  to  school,  59  preferred  a  smaller  city  and  105 
thought  this  feature  immaterial.  The  reason  assigned  for 
preference  for  the  city,  was  usually  that  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  reaches  a  higher  development  in  the  cities  and 
that  the  schools  located  there  are  likely  to  be  larger  and 
better  equipped. 

The  majority  of  those  who  replied  approved  of  the 
student  giving  his  entire  time  to  his  school  work,  while  at- 
tending school,  if  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  About  25  per  cent 
deemed  it  desirable  to  work  in  a  drug  store  while  attend- 
ing school  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  experience  thus  ob- 
tained. 

In  reply  to  the  question:  "What  preliminary  education 
do  you  advise  a  young  man  to  have  before  taking  up  the 
study  and  practice' of  pharmacy?"  a  large  majority  would 
advise  the  completion  of  a  high-school  course;  62  would  sug- 
gest some  high-school  work  and  63  would  consider  a  gram- 
mar school  education  to  be  a  sufficient  preliminary  prepara- 
tion. 

Among  the  subjects  mentioned  as  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  pharmaceutical  curriculum.  Chemistry  oc- 
curs most  frequently,  while  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica, 
Botany,  Pharmacognosy,  Toxicology,  Microscopy,  and  Phy- 
sciology  follow  in  the  order  given.  Physics,  Business 
Methods,  Arithmetic  and  Bacteriology  are  mentioned  by  a 
few. 

In  discussing  the  length  of  the  course  that  schools  of 
pharmacy  should  require,  one  half  of  the  pharmacists  favor 
a  two-year  course,  80  would  prefer  a  three  year  course  and 
22  deem  four  years  not  too  much.  Only  27  think  a  one-year 
course  sufficient. 

Higher  entrance  requirements  seem  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  majority;  188  would   require   a  high-school  diploma 
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for  entrance  to  a  school  of  pharmacy;  61  desired  one  or  two 
years  of  high-school  work  as  a  requirement,  while  100  would 
insist  on  only  a  common  school  education  through  eighth 
grade,  as  necessary. 

In  Illinois,  the  question  of  whether  the  state  pharmacy 
law  should  accept  the  time  spent  at  a  school  of  pharmacy 
as  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  store, 
in  meeting  the  requirement  of  four  years  of  drug  store  ex- 
perience, has  been  frequently  discussed.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  pharmacists  who  replied,  466,  only  45  were  op- 
posed to  counting  the  time  spent  at  college  as  experience. 
The  great  majority  were  in  favor  of  allowing  two  years  in 
the  store,  to  complete  the  four  year  period  now  required. 


LARGE  CLASSES    EXPECTED  AT  THE  SCHOOL 

The  enrollment  is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  attendance  will  show  a  substantial  increase. 
There  will  be  but  one  change  in  the  faculty,  that  being  ne- 
cessitated by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Walter  Schmitt,  who 
has  been  assistant  in  chemistry  for  the  past  four  years  and 
who  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
Armour  &  Co.  Mr.  Albert  H.  Clark  who  was  graduated 
with  honors  two  years  ago  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. Mr.  Clark  was  precriptionist  in  the  pharmacy  of  R. 
N.  Dodds,  at  Springfield,  for  ten  years,  and  since  his  gradu- 
ation has  been  imployed  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
S.earle  &  Hereth  Co. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

R.  F.  Bogue,  '01,  succeeds  Dr.  Brooke  at  West  Pullman. 
Mr.  Bogue  formerly  clerked  for  Dr.  Brooke  and  afterward 
for  M.  B.  Rounds  in  the  same  suburb.     He   enjoys  the  con 
fidence   of    the   community  and  enters   upon   his   business 
■career  with  the  most  favorable  prospects. 

James  A.  Anderson,  '94,  has  opened  a  drug  store  at  1223 
N.  Western  Avenue.     Mr.  Anderson  has  had  many  years  of 
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experience  in  Chicago,  and  is  well  qualified  to  conduct   a- 
business  of  his  own. 

E.  C.  Datin,  '96,  has  sold  his  pharmacy  at  47th  Street- 
and  Champlain  Avenue  and  will  visit  California,  Mr.  Datin's- 
health  has  been  failing  for  some  time  past  and  he  decided  ta 
try  out  door  life  as  a  remedy. 

Roesch  &  Salchert  have  dissolved  partnership.  Mr. 
Roesch  retains  the  store  at  514  W.  12th  Street,  while  Mr. 
Salchert  has  purchased  the  Gorges  Pharmacy,  445  E,  North 
Avenue.     Both  are  members  of  the  Class  of  '01. 

C.  M.  Aaseth,  "05,  has  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
account  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wallbaum  &  Aaseth,  at 
Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

W.  J.  Bignold,  '97,  succeeds  Howk  &  Bignold  at  31st  St. 
&  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  Mr.  Charles  Howk  '01,  retains  the 
store  at  22nd  &  State  Street  in  partnership  with  Mr,  San- 
ford. 

Julius  Renner  '86,  has  purchased  the  Wilson  Pharmacy 
at  22nd  Street  and  Michigan  Ave. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Olsen  '98,  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,     He  is  stationed  at  Washington, 

Dr,  Otto  G,  Waskow,  '93,  now  has  the  Logan  Square 
Pharmacy,  2242  Milwaukee  Ave. 

J,  E.  Klenze,  '93,  now  operates  two  stores  in  Davenport. 
Iowa,  having  recently  purchased  the  Pfabe- Williams- 
pharmacy  in  that  cily. 
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CHANGES    IN    THE    UNITED   STATES    PHARMA- 
COPOEIA. 
By  Bernard  Fantus,  M.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  451) 
Probably  the  second  most  important  group  of  changes 
in  the  new  |)harmacopoeia  is  constituted  by  modifications  in 
the  strength  of  pharmaceutic  preparations.  The  main  rea- 
son ff  r  these  changes  was  the  desire  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  international  uoiformity,  particularly  in  case  of 
potent  remedies  which  are  in  general  use  among  civilized 
nations.  It  would  obviously  be  of  great  advantage  if  the 
strength  of  the  |treparation.«  of  drugs  were  the  same  all  over 
the  world.  Then  the  recommendations  of  a  medical  autho-" 
rity  of  one  country  could  be  safely  followed  by  a  practitioner 
in  any  other  counti-y;  .nd  the  traveller  could  have  a  pre- 
scription written  in  one  pai't  of  the  world  compounded  in 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  writer  intended  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  At  present  there  exist  in  the  various  phar- 
macopoeias marl^ed  differences  in  the  strength  of  most  im- 
portant medicinal  preparations.  The  first  step  toward  an- 
international  standard  w^as  taken  at  "The  International 
Conference  for  tlie  Unification  of  the  Formulas  of  Heroic 
Medicines,"  which  was  held  at  Brussels  in  1902.  The 
present  U.  S.  pharmacopoeia  has  accepted  nearly  all  the 
recommendations  adopted  by  this  conference.     By  so  doing 
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it  has  become   the  first   pharmacopoeia   to   accquire   inter- 
national scope. 

The  most  radical  changes  were  made  in  the  strength  of 
tinctures,  which  the  International  Conference  recommended 
should  be  made  uniformly  10  per  cent  for  the  tinctures  of 
potent  drugs;  and  20  per  cent  for  others.  To  make  potent 
tinctures  of  10  percent,  the  following  tinctures  had  to  be  de- 
creased in  strength: 

Tinct.  of  Aconite,  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  35  per  cent. 
Tinct,  Belladonna  Leaves  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15 
per  cent. 

Tinct.  Benzoin  Compound  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  12 
per  cent. 

Tinct.  Cannabis  Indica  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15 
per  cent. 

Tinct.  Colchicum  Seed  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per 
cent. 

Tinct.  Digitalis  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per  cent. 
Tinct.  Gelsemium  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per  cent. 
Tinct.  Hyoscyamus  now  10  per  cent,    formerly   15   per 
cent. 

Tinct.  Lobelia  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  20  per  cent. 

Tinct.  Physostigma  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per 
cent. 

Tinct.  Sanguinaria  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per 
cent. 

Tinct.  Squill  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per  cent. 

Tinct.  Stramonium  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  15  per 
cent, 

Tinct.  Veratrum  now  10  per  cent,  formerly  40  per  cent. 

Increased  in  strength  were: 

Tinct.  Cantharides  to  10  per  cent,  formerly  5  per  cent. 

Tinct.  Capsicum  to  10  per  cent,  formerly  5  per  cent. 

Tinct.  Strophanthus  to  10  per  cent,  formerly  5  percent. 

The  foilowing  tinctures  are  now  20  per  cent,    were   for 
merly  10  per  cent. 

Tinct,    Calumba,    Tinct.    Cardamon,    Tinct.    Cinnamon, 
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Tinct.  Quassia,  Tinct.  Rhubarb,  Tinct.  Serpentaria,    Tinct. 
Tolu. 

Reduced  in  strength  were  the  following  astringent 
tinctures: 

Tinct.  Gambir  compound,  now  5  per  cent,  formerly  10 
per  cent  (Catechu  compound). 

Tinct.  Kino,  now  5  per  cent,  formerly  10  per  cent. 

Increased  in  strength  was  tincture  of  Sweet  Orange 
Peel  to  50  per  cent;  formerly  20  per  cent. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  alkaloidal  standards  of 
the  preparations  of  opium  and  of  nux  vomica.  The  stand- 
ard for  Powdered  Opium  and  for  Deodorized  Opium  has  been 
lowered  from  13  to  15  per  cent  of  morphine  to  V2  and  12.5 
per  cent.  The  alkaloidal  standards  for  the  Tincture  of 
Opium  and  the  Deodorized  Tincture  of  Opium  have  been 
correspondingly  modified;  so  that,  inasmuch  as  they  repre- 
sent 10  per  cent  of  the  drug,  they  contain  1.2  to  1.25  per 
cent  of  morphine.  The  alkaloidal  strength  of  the  Extract 
of  Opium  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  increased  from  18 
per  cent  of  morphiae  to  20  per  cent. 

The  strength  of  nux  vomica  preparations  was  hitherto 
fixed  by  the  quantity  of  total  alkaloids  present.  However, 
in-as-much  as  the  relative  proportion  of  strychnine  and  bru- 
cine  are  variable;  strychnine  constituting  between  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  alkaloids,  and  brucine  is 
very  much  feebler  than  strychnine,  the  value  of  the  assay 
jjrocess  has  been  increased  by  using  a  definite  quantity  of 
strychnine  as  the  standard.  The  strength  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, which  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  1890  was  fixed  at  1.5 
per  cent  total  alkaloids,  has  been  made  1.0  per  cent  of 
strychnine;  this  represents  an  increase  in  strength.  The 
strength  of  the  tincture  has  accordingly  been  fixed  at  0.1 
per  cent  of  strychnine;  which,  as  compared  with  0  3  per 
cent  total  alkaloidal  strength  of  the  tincture  formerly  offi- 
cial, shows  a  slight  decrease  in  strength.  The  alkaloidal 
standard  for  the  extract  was  15  per  cent  of  total  alkaloids; 
it  is  now  5  per  cent  of  strychnine,  likewise  a  decrease  in 
strength. 
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Wine  of  Colchicum  Seed  has  been  decreased  from  15  per 
cent  to  10  per  cent;  on  the  other  hand,  Wine  of  Ergot  has 
been  increased  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

The  strength  of  the  Syrup  of  Ferrous  Iodide  has  been 
reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  international  standard. 

No  change  had  to  be  made  in  the  strength  of  fluid  ex- 
tracts, the  long  established  U.  S.  standard  of  which  (1  cc. 
represents  1  gm.  of  drug)  has  been  accepted  by  the  Inter- 
national Conference.  The  standard  of  1  per  cent  for  the 
liquid  arsenical  preparation  was  likewise  adopted  as  an  In- 
ternational standard. 

The  following  iron  solutions  have  been  changed  in 
strength: 

Sol.  Ferric  Chloride,  decreased  from  37.8  per  cent 
FeCLg  to  29  per  cent. 

Sol.  Ferric  Tersulphate,  increased  from  28.7  per  cent 
Fe2(S04)3  to  36  per  cent. 

Sol.  Iron  and  Ammon.  Acet,,  increased  from  2  per  cent 
Tr.  Fe.  CI.  3  to  4  per  cent. 

Marked  changes  have  been  made  in  the  strength  of  ef- 
fervescent salts: 

Eff.  Caffeine,  Citrated,  increased  from  2  per  cent  to  4 
per  cent. 

Eff.  Lithum  Citrate,  decreasen  from  17  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent. 

Eff.  Potassium  Citrate,  decreased  from  48  per  cent  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  following  external  preparations  have  been  changed 
in  strength. 

Oint.  Chrysarobin,  increased  from  5  per  cent  to  6  per 
cent. 

Oint.  Phenol,  decreased  from  5  per  oent  to  3  per  cent. 

Oint.  Sulphur,  decreased  from  30  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent. 

Oleate  of  Mercury,  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent. 
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Belladonna  Plaster  increased  from  20  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent. 

Glycerin  suppositories  are  now  3,0  Gm.  each,  (formerly 
6,  o  Gm.   each),  i.  e.  half  their  former  size. 

Owing  to  these  great  differences  in  strength,  pharma- 
cists are  now  frequently  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  the 
physician  is  aware  of  the  change,  and  desires  the  new  pre- 
paration, or  whether  he  intends  using  a  preparation  of  the 
former  strength.  It  is  for  this  reason  advisable  to  specify, 
whferever  such  doubt  may  occur  whether  the  preparation 
of  U.  S.  P,  1890  is  meant,  or  that  of  the  U.  S.  P.  1905,  pre- 
ferably designated  as  U.  S.  P.  VIII.  (meaning  eighth  decen 
nial  revision). 

To  be  coutinued. 


OPENING  ADDRESS,  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
AND  SURGEONS. 
By  W.  T.  Eckley,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Dean: — 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  deliver  an  address,  transitional  of  the 
ax  frivolities  of  vacation  and  the  strenuous  duties  of  the 
winter  semester.  Every  logical  transition  partakes  of,  the 
nature  of  the  entities  between  which  it  lies,  and  whose 
diverse  individualities  it  unites  into  a  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  whole.  Vacation  is  the  accepted  period  of 
mental  relaxation.  The  initial  part  of  the  winter  semester 
is  more  or  less  chaotic.  Hence  this  address,  true  to  the  law 
of  transition,  may  partake  of  frivolity  on  the  one  hand,  of 
football  heterogeneity  on  the  other,  and  still  logically  ful- 
fill its  rhetoric  literary  mission. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  University  of  Illinois,  it  becomes 
my  duty  in  the  annual  seriality  of  rotation,  to  extend  greet- 
ings, in  words  of  welcome,  congratulation,  consolation,  ad- 
vice, good  fellowship,  friendly  criticism,  adverse  and  com 
mendatory  to  the  students,  general   and   special,    resident 
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and  nonresident,  foreign  and  domestic,  indigenous  and  exotic, 
perpetual  and  evanescent,  matriculate  and  prospective,  of 
this  institution  of  learning. 

This  day  a  freshman  class  begins  its  professional 
studies  In  a  city  conspicuous  for  clinical  facilities,  as  well  as 
for  extraneous  institutions,  diversions,  industries  and  em- 
ployments, the  natural  sequence  of  a  high  civilization  in  a 
great  metropolis;  still  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  those  now  under  consideration,  strong  men  have  fallen. 
Although  medical  students  are  beyond  the  period  of  legal 
infancy,  still,  discretionary  diligence  is  no  unreasonable  de- 
mand for  the  school  to  make  and  exact  of  pupils,  tacitly  its 
legal  wards. 

Man  is  i^^rer-arious.  New  social  relations  soon  to  be 
formed  among  these  students,  will  in  itime,  evolve  a  new 
social  fabric.  While  we  can  assure  our  prospective  fresh- 
men sympathy  in  these  trying  hours  of  voluntary  expatria- 
tion, still  time  alone  is  the  only  umpire  to  enable  them  to 
survive  separation  from  home-ties  without  forgetting  home; 
to  become  naturalized  here  and  retain  citizenship  there;  to 
contract  endearments  in  Chicago  non-militant  of  prior  ones 
in  native  lands  contracted,  wherever  these  may  be.  May 
the  freshmen  class,  under  the  genial  sunshine  and  perennial 
protectorate  of  the  executive  department  of  this  college, 
gain  in  strength,  that  needs  no  propping;  in  confidence,  that 
needs  no  cribbing;  in  honesty,  that  needs  no  watching;  in 
transportation,  that  needs  no  pony. 

Today  your  thoughts  are  about  home,  and  solemnity  is 
ever- fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  loved  ones,  A  thousand 
reminiscences  of  household  and  responsibilities  left  behind, 
fill  your  minds  and  fain  would  you  weep  when  you  recall 
the  recent  parting  and  anticipate  the  Christmas  home  com- 
ing; but  this  would  undermine  and  subvert  your  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  manliness  and  womanly  decorum.  You  fancy 
the  homestead  will  go  to  ruin  in  your  absence.  Never 
before  did  you  so  fully  objectivise  your  diminutive  selves 
and  so  thoroughly  and  convincingly  realize  what  a  stupen- 
Jous  loss  you  are  to  the  locality  in  which  you  reside.     An- 
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ticipation  alone  of  great  conquests  you  are  about  to  make, 
holds  your  emotions  in  abeyance.  Under  circumstances 
thus  premised,  if  I  remained  silent  this  evening  on  those 
trite  incidents  of  school,  however  superficial  and  inconsider- 
able in  themselves,  which  when  recalled,  enliven  by  virtue 
of  their  universality — if  I  omitted  to  notice  those  ties 
forming  now  the  most  natural  and  logical  transition  between 
the  permanent  residence  of  their  birth  and  the  temporary 
abode  of  their  school-life,  then  were  I  indeed  false  to  our 
guests,  false  to  you,  false  to  myself  and  false  to  the  altru- 
istic spirit  of  this  great  university. 

I  shall  direct  the  serious  and  profound  parts  of  my  ad- 
dress to  the  freshmen  and  thereby  take  advantage  of  a  men- 
tal receptivity  conferred  only  by  absence  from  home  and  by 
environmental  mutations.  If, however, a  scintilating  witticism 
of  easy  comprehensionfindsitsiway|intotheigeneral  audience, 
remember  it  as  a  transitional  manifestation  only,  and  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  the  upper  classmen  at  their 
ease — a  task  in  itself  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude. 

I  congratulate  the  superior  classes  on  their  meritorious 
work  and  welcome  them  back  to  a  resumption  of  their 
studies.  I  bespeak  for  them  at  the  hands  of  the  freshman 
class,  that  kind,  thoughtful,  condescending,  egoaltruistic 
condideratiou,  to  which  their  age,  their  ancestry,  their 
studiousness,  their  attainments,  rheir  influence  and  their 
dignity  entitle  them.  A  memory  of  these  most  worthy 
senioric  ladies  and  gertlemen  remains  in  m.y  mind  as  an 
herculean  incumbus  of  most  delicately'  refined  and  irrepres- 
sibly  persistant  sensibility,  and  on  its  panoramic  and  cal- 
eidoscopic  finish  would  I  linger  long  and  reminiscently.  I 
must,  however,  for  the  present  at  least,  decline  your  urgent 
solicitations,  pleading  that  the  poor  have  ,we  ever  with  us 
and  hasten  before  'tis  too  late,  to  the  gigantic  undertaking 
of  giving  the  freshmen  material  for  serious  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth,  in  scholastic  circles,  of 
criticism  and  scepticism,  credulity  and  its  retinue  of  primi- 
tive intellectual  traits,  early  disappear.  The  good,  refined, 
handsome,  sprightly,  courteous, winning,  chivalrous,  credu- 
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lous,  acritical,  unsophisticated  freshmen,  partly  as  a  result 
of  the  stern,  overt,  restrictive,  liberal  tutelage  of  the 
faculty,  but  principally  due  to  the  covert  influence  and 
dominating  brilliancy  of  the  upper  classmen,  soon  becomes 
critical  and  incredulous.  From  this  time  on,  he  is  wise,  but 
none  the  worse;  blas6,  but  no  less  fair  to  look  upon;  chesty,, 
but  no  less  refined;  sophisticated  but  no  less  chivalrous.  If 
told  seriously  the  shelf- worn  fable  that  has  satisfied  genera- 
tions of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  of  the  superior  excel- 
lencies of  his  class,  he  forthwith  disbelieves  said  antiquated 
fable — and  herein,  hereon,  and  hereinafter  rests,  reposes, 
abides  and  flourishes  his  ever-unchallenged  reputation  for 
veracity,  Happy  then  is  he,  who,  angling  for  plaudits  and 
bravos,  has  an  opportunity  of  casting  hook  where  any  kind 
of  bait  finds  a  warm  and  ready  welcome. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  freshmen  class:— Foryears 
prior  to  the  maturation  of  your  plans  to  study  the  healing 
art,  your  education  was  conducted  along  the  most  ethical 
lines  of  culture  and  humanitarianism.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speculate  on  the  truistic,  suflice  it  to  say  this  institution  will 
make  every  endeavor  in  her  power  to  further  embellish  your 
excellent  foundation  for  a  medical  education,  and  errect 
thereon,  according  to  techinical  and  scientific  specifications, 
a  superstructure  at  once  creditable  to  her  architects,  and 
reflective  of  the  genius  and  ability  which  you  yourselves 
possess.  The  dual  responsibility  rests  on  you  of  making 
this  education  a  success  and  of  putting  the  same  to  succes- 
ful  account. 

Your  education  began  in  the  nursery  with  the  panto- 
mimic and  soon  became  amplified  by  gestures  mimetic. 
Limited  as  your  mimeto  pantomimic  vocalbulary  then  was> 
in  comparison  with  your  present  one,  it  nevertheless  sufficed 
your  every  communicational  want,  because  it  harmonized 
with  your  limited  experiences.  Of  the  big  world  and  its 
larger  people,  with  highly-complex  logico-rhetorico-gram- 
matical  rule,  for  expressing  highly-involved  propositions 
with  precision,  grace  and  elegance,  you  had  not  yet  heard. 
The  big  world,  however,  heard   of  you   diurnally   and   noc- 
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turnally,  ad  quantum  svfficit.  It  fondled,  encouraged,  nur- 
tured and  grew  eloquent  over  your  baby  pantomime  and  on 
your  prodigious  mimetic p?'ecoci'y  founded  gigantic,  towering 
prognoses  of  your  future,  great  brilliancy;  forgetting  the 
while  that  it  was  coquetting  with  the  least  desirable  attri- 
bute of  the  human  mind,  the  predominant  trait  of  the  lowest 
savage,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  child  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Your  prattling  stage  was  ushered  in  and  with  it  in  time, 
the  alphabetic  and  monosyllabic  record  of  this  very  superior 
talking-machine.  By  stranger  constaneous  metamorphosis, 
your  pantomime  and  mimickry  became  defensively  and 
aggressively  strong  allies  of  your  incipient  written  language, 
punctuating  the  same  in  a  manner  unmistakably  foreshadow- 
ing in  the  adult,  all  the  legal  injuries  contemplated  in 
menace,  assault,  battery  and  mayhem — injuries  antedating 
the  earliest  lex  iion  scripta  of  civilized  man, — injuries  with 
antecedents  deep  down  in  the  untutored,  uncultured,  un- 
bridled emotionalities  of  primitive  man.  Your  mocking  ac- 
complishments grew  apace,  and  you  now  dramatized  with 
mimetic  accompaninent,'  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the 
brook,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and,  to  the  chagrin  and  morti- 
fication of  your  superiors,  tiie  very  confidential  whisperings 
of  the  family  hearthstone  Your  dramatic  precocity  was  now 
lauded;  and  you  were  cited  by  loving  parents  and  by  childless 
admiring  friends,  as  a  commendable  model  worthy  of  copy 
and  emulation.  The  stage  of  prattling,  domestic  loquacity, 
however,  instilled  all  the  sweets  of  your  primal  loving  nat- 
ures as  well  as  many  superstitions  and  illogicalities,  the 
common  heritage  of  man.  Little  did  your  fond  parents  and 
loving  friends,  in  their  blind  admiration  of  your  infantile 
barbarities,  know  they  were  perpetuating  in  their  darlings, 
the  most  evanescent  intellectual  traits  of  primitive  man. 

Your  education  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public 
school  and  college,  since  by  these  institutions  were  you 
presented  to  letters  and  science,  the  very  armamentarium 
of  the  student  of  medicine.  As  physical  exercise  develops 
muscle,   so  do  literary    and   scientific   studies  develop  the 
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mind.  In  shot-t,  your  preparatory  studies  add  to  your 
liberality,  widen  your  horizon,  enable  you  to  generalize  and 
place  you  in  mastery  of  the  "ions"  and  "itys".  This  accre- 
tion under  which  you  are  now  groaning  is  brain-food,  intel- 
lectual pabulum,  haematico  cerebralized  regenerator  for  ex- 
cursive thought;  and  you  doubtless  congratulate  yourselves 
on  its  possession.  To  those  having  traveled  the  long  road 
just  trodden  by  yourselves,  the  very  sight  of  your  creden- 
tials commands  marvel  at  the  great  conservative  elasticity 
of  the  scholastic  brain,  and  the  durability  of  an  aquatic  iter 
e  tertio  ad  qnartum  ventricuhim. 

In  the  progress  of  your  education,  and  true  to  the  law  of 
impenetrability,  simple  mathematical  processes  are  dis- 
placed by  ponderous  exponents,  coefficients,  logarithms,  equa- 
tions, progressions  and  commensurable  roots — until  itreached 
a  time  when  the  prosencephalon  has  attained  its  maximal 
balloonification.  You  logically  arrive  at  physics  and  meta- 
physics via  the  higher  m.i,thematics,  on  schedule  time— and 
here  in  these  etherial  synthetico-analytic  fields,  are  your 
voracious  intellectual  appetites  dined  on  the  units  of  mass, 
time,  length,  surface  and  volumn;  on  the  speed,  curve,  velo- 
city, resolution  and  composition  of  the  motion  of  translation; 
on  the  conservation  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy;  on  the 
properties  of  liquids,  solids,  and  gases;  on  the  theor^^  of  heat 
and  on  the  reflection,  refraction  and  interference  of  sound; 
on  the  velocity  of  gravitational  waves  in  deep  and  shallow 
water;  on  the  vibration  of  rods,  bells  and  plates,  transverse 
and  longitudinal;  on  consonance,  dissonance,  harmonics  and 
overtones;  on  the  theory,  velocity,  emission,  absorption, 
refraction  and  rectilnear  propagation  of  light;on  fluorescence 
and  phosphorescence;  on  crystals,  uniaxial  and  biaxial;  on 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  palarization;  on  luminosities 
and  color  mixtures;  on  lenses,  and  the  measurement  of  their 
refractive  indices;  on  load-stones  and  artificial  magnets;  on 
ultimate  scientific  ideas,  brought  within  the  perspective  of 
the  universal  relativity  of  knowledge ;on  the  rythm, direction 
and  continuity  of  motion;  on  the  persistence,  transformation 
and  equivalence  of  force;  on  the  growth,    repair,    function, 
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development,  genesis,  heredity,  variation,  adaptation,  mor- 
phology and  distribution  of  animals  and  plants;  on  trophies, 
mutilations,  titles,  visits,  presents,  obeisances,  forms  of  ad- 
dress, badges,  costumes  and  the  highly-involved  ceremon- 
ious customs  of  civic,  military,  political,  consultative,  de- 
liberative, and  representative  bodies. 

In  spite  all  this  high-pressure  culture,or  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  this  smattering  of  universal  education,  your  exam- 
ination papers  in  medical  colleges,  frequently  wanting  in 
penmanship,  orthography,  capitals,  punctuation,  syntax, 
precision  and  thought,  justify  tl-e  conclusion  that  in  high- 
school  and  college  3'ou  devoted  more  time  to  the  classics, 
than  to  the  English  language.  Your  education  now  com- 
pleted, you  decide  to  study  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
submitting  as  credential  reference:  your  classic  record;  your 
primitive  emotionalities;  your  intellectual  attainments:  your 
manual  training,  athletic  prowess  and  military  bearing;  and 
your  English,  varying  from  good  and  in  some  instances 
superior,  to  that  of  the  most  deplorable  neglect. 

Just  as  the  higher  animals  in  their  physical  develop- 
ment, pass  through  transitory  stages  which  in  the  lower 
animals  besome  fixed  and  permanent  characters,  so  emotion- 
ally and  intellectually  the  children  of  civilized  parentage 
pass  through  transitory  stages,  which  in  i3rimitive  man 
become  fixed  and  permanent  characters;  hence  the  occasion- 
al occurance  in  the  civilized  by  nativity, of  all  the  ferocities, 
recrudescences,  brutalities,  bestialities  and  savage  tcistnins 
of  a  purely  possible  philogeny.  These  amount  to  the  most 
lamentable  mental  deformities,  but  are  less  frequently 
recognized  in  their  true  philogenetic  aspect,  than  physical 
deformities.  In  our  public  schools  they  give  teachers  end- 
less trouble  and  in  many  cases  their  possessors  are  no  doubt 
graduated  by  default,  as  a  ready  means  to  a  desirable  end. 
Occasionally  a  genuine,  choice,  sporadic,  cultured  specimen 
of  undoubted  civilized  parents,  on. bona  fide  credentials, finds 
his  way  into  a  medical  college.  Here,  according  to  the 
instinct  and  etiquette  of  his  tribe,  he  proceeds  to  kick  holes 
in  the  opera  chairs,  destroy  mural  decorations,  besmear  the 
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walls'  and  blackboards,  give  war  and  sun-dances,  smoke  the 
peace  pipe,  and  much  to  the  terror,  intimidation  and  discom- 
fort of  the  superior  classes,  to  exhibit  in  an  unlicensed  way, 
a  full  line  of  warpaint.  By  judicious  suppressions  and  ex- 
clusion the  scientific  breeder  has  evolved  from  an  unprofit- 
able and  vicious  ancestry,  the  red  hog,  the  short-horn  and 
the  drauf  t  horse.     Are  we  less  wise  ? 

Nor  does  the  direful  consequence  of  this  mental  deform- 
ity end  with  the  graduation  of  the  rough-house  boy  so 
affl-icted,  but  his  pernicious  example  becomes  contagious  in 
the  school,  by  virture  of  inherent  mimetic  instincts,  and, 
much  to  the  damage  of  the  institution  in  money,  patronage 
and  influence,  results  the  very  opposite  of  those  for  which 
the  school  ostensibly  stands,  are  obtained. 

In  time  the  majority  of  civilized  children  outgrow  their 
philogenetic,  barbaric  correspondences.  The  Negritto, 
however,  retains  his  impetuosi:y.  The  Hottentot  never 
outgrows  his  laziness  or  the  Toda  his  indolence.  The  Fue- 
gian  is  a  iife-long  companion  of  a  hasty  temper  and  the  new 
Caledonian  never  loses  his  childless  custom  of  laughing. 
The  Arocanian,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  is  still  the  same 
uncompromising,  stubborn  savage.  The  Carib  never  parts 
with  his  puerile  conception  of  libertj^  and  independence.  In 
time,  you  become  studious  and  industrious  for  ulterior  bene- 
fit; dignified  and  sedate,  without  supernatural  effort  and, 
under  trying  ordeals,  capable  of  self-control;  but  the  savage, 
unskilled  by  nature  in  your  deceptive  art,  the  heritage  of  a 
larger  brain,  is  now  contorted  with  merriment, now. deluged 
in  tears. 

The  intellectual  traits  of  primitive  man  are  commen- 
surate with  his  limited  experiences.  He  is  dominated  by 
perceptive  faculties  that  stop  short  of  reflection  and  by 
mimetic  instances  that  know  not  originality.  Words  des- 
ignative  of  low  grades  of  abstraction,  he  has  but  few;  those 
designative  of  high  grades,  none.  He  is  master  of  multi- 
tudinous local  details, yet  unable  to  distinguish  between  use- 
less and  useful  facts.  Never  evincing  rational  suprise  or 
curiosity,  he  is  credulous,  acritical  and  unable  to  generalize. 
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"Wanting  in  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  he  has  a  con- 
sequent paucity  of  ideas  which  these  faculties  entail.  Fam- 
iliar with  the  individual  animals  at  his  range,  he  has  no 
general  conception  of  animal  apart  from  kind.  Versed  in  eve- 
ry rock,  rivulet,  tree  and  cave  on  the  hunting-ground  of  his 
tribe,he  has  no  map  in  his  mind  of  the  hunting  ground  in  its 
totality.  The  seasons  mature  about  him  their  multitudinous 
primitive  harvests,  yet  he  has  no  idea  of  fruition  in  its  final- 
ity. He  cannot  invoke  hypothesis,  since  this  is  nonresident 
in  the  primitive  mind.  His  vocabulary  is  wanting  in  "ion" 
and  "ity", hence  he  is  wanting  in  the  very  implements  of  de- 
veloped thought.  The  primitive  mind  deals  only  with  the 
present,  the  simple,  the  unstable  and  the  homogeneous; 
finding  no  solace  in  reason,  it  is  far- removed  from  original 
idea,  imagination  and  excursive  thought.  It  possesses  not 
the  qualities  for  close  and  continued  observation. 

You  are  now  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  with  a 
view^  of  adding  to  unsystematize  observa*-ion,  a  necessary 
hypothesis  or  ferment,  to  rearrange  and  systematize  your 
chaotic  ideas.  An  hypothesis  is  an  implement  of  inquiry, 
non  resident  in  the  primitive  mind,  hence  you  are  superior 
physically,  emotionally  and  intellectually  to  primitive  man. 
Accumulated  facts  in  disorder,  assume  order,  when  an  hy- 
pothesis is  injected.  Cerebral  congestion  and  pachy  men- 
ingitis excepted,  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  the 
mental  stability  and  physical  integrity  of  a  freshman,  than 
the  cumulative  action  of  disorderly  facts.  Aggregates  in- 
tegrate and  differentiate  while  they  integrate.  Under  the 
hypothetical  stimulus  contemplated  by  the  course  of  study 
upon  which  you  are  now  entering,  not  even  the  most  astute 
of  your  class  can  prognosticate  the  rapid  integration,  segre- 
gation, differentiation  and  final  explosion  of  your  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  medicine.  Every  hypothesis  is  a  ferment, 
but  the  converse  does  not  logically  follow. 

A  good  medical  student  should  be  neither  a  child  nor  a 
savage;  the  same  is  deductively  true  of  a  good  physician. 
He  should  intuitively  know  when  to  employ  hypotheses  and 
when  to  avoid  ferments.     He  should  be   original,  construe- 
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tive,  perceptive,  reflective,  and,  possessed  of  the  higher  in- 
tellectual faculties,  should  acquire  a  habit  of  generalizing. 
High  grades  of  abstraction  he  should  comprehend,  and. 
attune  his  vocabularj^^  to  their  lucid  designation.  .  He 
should  possess  more  than  the  acute  hearing  of  the  American 
Indian;  more  than  the  active,  mimetic,  superficial  observa- 
tion of  the  Bedouin;  more  than  the  remarkable  perception 
in  simple  detail,  of  the  Damara;  more  than  the  manual  dex- 
terity of  Esquimaux  and  Andamanese;  more  than  telescopic 
vision  of  Bushman,  or  Brazilian  sense  of  locality;  more  than 
they  who  having  eyes,  see  not   and  having  ears,  hear  not. 

The  law  establishes  rights  and  prohibits  wrongs.  Your 
jt4}'a  personartcm,  absolute  and  relative  are  therefore  main- 
tained; your  jura  rermn  are  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  is  considerate  on  the  part  of  jics  civile,  since  no  small 
sacrifice  have  you  made  in  the  perfection  of  physicians, 
whose  skill  and  knowledge  ultimately  serve  t.he  common 
weal. 

You  may  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  doubtless  will  be 
after  you  graduate  and  the  lex  vocis  populi  has  you  in  train- 
ing a  few  years;  but  this  does  not  deter  your  neighbor,  with 
Comanche  instincts,  from  stealing  your  boxing-gloves  or 
possibly  more  cherished  parts  of  your  library,  and  even  at- 
tempting to  do  you  bodily  injury.  Indeed  no  one  can  fore- 
see to  what  wanton  and  unwarranted  extremes  these  un- 
bridled, irresponsible  Indians  of  civilization  may  carry  their 
inconsiderate  dia'  olical  depredations.  Such  then  are  inju- 
ries, recognized  by  the  common  law  as  accompanied  by 
force,  to  which  you  are  liable,  even  in  highly-civilized 
Chicago. 

There  are  also  to  which  you  are  liable,  personal  wrongs 
and  injuries,  unattended  by  force,  such  as  noisome  trades 
infecting  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  your  residence;  the  sell- 
ing to  you  of  b  ad  provisions  and  bad  wine,  producing  ap- 
parent damage  in  your  vigor  and  oonstitution;  the  neglect 
or  unskillful  management  of  your  apothecary  and  family 
physician,  for  it  hath  been  solemnly  resolved  that  mala 
praxis  is  a  grave  misdemeanor  and  offense  at   common  law 
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whether  it  be  for  curiosity  and  experiment  or  by  neglect. 
While  now  the  law  regards  thes3  injuries  as  unaccompanied 
by  force,  you  as  erudite  scholars  will  recognize  in  them  the 
most  puissant  malefactors. 

My  dear  freshmen,  it  is  my  purpose  to  cite  your  perso- 
nal rights,  their  infractions,  and  methods  whereby  you  may 
rectify  civil  wrongs  in  the  role  of  your  own  avengers.  Also 
will  be  indicated  the  specific  legal  relation  you  bear  to  soci- 
ety, under  caption  of  private  nuisances. 

Having  reached  Chicago  compos  mentis,  your  first  and 
most  imperative  right,  is  an  unqualified  permission  to  live; 
and  judging  from  my  short  acquaintance  with  you,  any  cur- 
tailment, abbreviation  or  interference  with  this  purely  per- 
sonal privilege  in  which  no  one  has  an  interest  greater  than 
your  own,  would  be  a  wrong  demanding  redress  sooner  or 
later,  subject  to  the  important  cases  on  the  docket.  Re- 
dress very  plainly  lies  in  avoidance  of  bad  company. 

Finding  your  pocket  book  anaemic,  after  having  pur- 
chased a  meal  ticket,  made  a  deposit  on  your  castle  aiid 
settled  in  full  with  Mr.  Tomlinson,  is  no  infraction  of  your 
rights,  but  only  a  species  of  assault  known  as  justifiable 
battery.     Find  redress  in  sending  home  for  more  money. 

As  a  survival  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  menace,  assault, 
battery, ivouncUng  mnd  rnayhem  ^re,  and  ever  have  been, under 
both  lix  non  scripta  and  lex  scripta,  great  factors  in  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  since  you  individually  and  collectively  infuturo, 
are  to  become  benefactors  in  parte  of  the  race  in  toto,  I  deem 
an  understanding  in  abstracto,  of  the  natura  spec'fica'  injuria- 
rujn  personarum,  necessary  to  your  status  in  societaie  civile. 

Threats  of  bodily  harm,  innocent  in  themselves, and  cal- 
■  ling  not  for  the  services  of  a  physician,  do  nevertheless 
constitute  aggravating  i7\jurae  and  morover  to  an  undesir- 
able degree  do  they  interrupt  business  and  disturb  the  vaso. 
motor  economy  of  the  threatee.  Hence  should  you  become 
disgrunted  and  withal  impatient  with  drayman,  iceman, 
plumber,  fire  department,  police,  municipal  ownership,  city 
administration,  atmospheric  phenomena  or  even  with  the 
policy  of  this  school,  better  were  it  for   you  and   the   com- 
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munity  that  you  place  all  your  worldly  possessions  in  a. 
valise  and  go  whence  you  came,  than  to  injure  any  citizen 
by  menace,  since  the  public  tranquillity  is  a  superior  con- 
sideration to  any  one  man's  caprice,  even  though  in  future 
he  should  become  a  benefactor  of  much  worth. 

Wisely  considering  the  inadequacy  of  future  processes, 
the  common  law  makes  it  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force, 
when  you,  your  family  and  coachman  are  forcibly  andun- 
lawfully  attacked;  and  furthermore  makes  chargeable  to 
bim  who  began  the  affray,  the  breach  of  the  peace.  If 
therefore  you  be  "held  up",  defend  yourselves  in  such  man- 
ner, that  your  tomahawk  incisions  appear  not  in  your  ag- 
gressor's'dorsal  surface,  otherwise  you  may  bejheid  for  the 
cowardly  assailants. 

Assault  or  insultus  consists  in  an  attet7ipt  to  beat  another, 
without  touching  him — surely  the  aggressive  attitude  for 
you  to  bear  towards  the  belligerent  nsophs.,  in  retaliation 
for  imaginary  insultus.  Disabuse  jour  minds  of  the  foolish 
hallucination  of  sophomoric  impassivity,  since  their  modus 
operandiin  rebus  bellorum  consists  in  verbation,  pulsation  and 
battery,  and  when  called  to  account  by  the  faculty,  their 
plea  of  mollitur  manus  imposuit,  g-randiloquentissima  est. 
Wounding  is  an  aggravated  species  of  battery,  but  the  ex- 
tenuating circumstancr,  that  the  majority  of  freshmen  are 
born  to  surgery,  renders  this  injury  minimal. 

In  the  ascending  scale  of  legal  injuries  stands  mayhem, 
consisting  in  violently  depriving  an  adversary  of  the  use  of 
members  proper  for  defence  in  fight,    one's  amenability  de- 
pending on  the  fighting-value  of   the  particular  member,  of 
which  an  adversary  is  deprived.     The  incisor  teeth,  fingers, 
arms  and  legs  are  recognized  by  the  coram()n  law  as  the  de-. 
fensive  members;  while  the  ear,  nose  and  molars  are  regard- 
ed as  having  no  fighting  value.     We  have    in  facto  circum- 
stantial evidence  bearing  on  the  defensive  members  of  your 
class;  still  the  conservative  spirit  of  this  school  compels  us 
to  hold  in  supposition  said  evidence,  in  anticipation  of  your 
first   encounter  wiih    the    dissecting-room.     Mayhem    as    a 
qattery  owes  its  ferocity  to  the  aggravating  circumstance 
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that  the  party  injured  is  forever  disabled  from  making  so 
good  a  defense  against  future  external  injuries  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  done. 

That  you  individually  and  collectively  may  escape  the 
ferocity  of  mayhem,  at  the  hands  of  temporary  lunatics  in 
sundry  places  and  on  all  occasions,  I  subjoin  the  following 
advice: 

Avoid  relating  the  history  of  your  life  in  public,  except 
where  you  have  the  same  bound  in  sheep;  then  just  present 
the  volume  to  the  library,  where  it  will  remain  unmolested. 

Avoid  habitually  enquiring  at  the  office  for  Prof.  So 
and  so.  If  he  is  well,  he  will  fill  his  hour;  if  he  is  sick,  he 
will  send  for  you  in  ample  time,  provided  your  professional- 
services  are  required.  Also  avoid  following  him  to  his 
private  room,  to  find  out  whether  you  know  anything  about 
his  branch  or  not.  You  have  your  own  ability  warmly  rated, 
and  should  not  vitiate  a  good  thing,  by  mixing  his  opinion 
with  your  own. 

Avoid  calling  for  mail  twenty  times  per  diem,  when  you 
know  there  are  only  four  daily  deliveries.  Also  avoid  seek 
ing  the  office  every  time  the  clock  announces  an  even  hour, 
or  whenever  a  fresh  bulletin  is  made  public, — to  substantiate 
the  horologic  correctness  of  the  former  or  the  Spencerian 
authority  of  the  latter. 

Avoid  malicious,  scandalous  and  slanderous  words, 
since  such  injuries,  affecting  a  man's  reputation  and  good 
name,  tend  to  his  damage  and  derogation.  Not  even  in  jest 
admit  the  superiority  of  your  room  mate's  scholarship, 
since  facts  in  themselves  so  appeal  to  the  native  logic  of  the 
human  brain,  that  their  subsequent  erasure  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter. 

Subscribe  at  once  for  the  Plexus,  and  even  at  the  haz- 
ard of  encountering  public  disapprobation,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  sporting  editors,  si  ace  their  legal  de- 
fensive members,  unLke  your  own,  are  above  the  dia- 
phragm; their  remedy  for  injuries  great  and  small,  is  may- 
hem; their  presence  is  ubiquitous:  their  tactics  are  mimetic 
and  pantomimic;  their  ferocity  and  mode  of  warfare  antedate 
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the  earliest  civilization,  eons  of  ages.  Also  speak  in  an 
apologetic  undertone  of  those  most  powerful  editorial  allies, 
your  class  officers — provided  you  find  candidates  willing  to 
assume  such  great  responsibility — since  these  self-same  offi- 
cers are  your  self-created  peers,  and  derogation  of  peerage 
constitutes  scandalarunyi  niagnatum. 

However  much  you  may  enjoy  and  approve  of  a  demon- 
stration, lecture  or  clinic,  either  in  your  own  or" in  the  sup- 
erior classes,  avoid  commenting  on  the  same  in  the  presence 
of  the  victim.  Criticism  adverse  or  commendatory,  always 
conveys  a  covert  implication  of  technical  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  critic,  in  the  direction  of  the  effort  evocative  of  the 
comment.  Now,  while  not  even  the  most  hypermetropic 
member  of  the  faculty,  on  a  casual  glance  at  you  in  the  gen- 
eral audience  this  evening,  would  suspect  you  of  being  sci* 
entific  wolves  in  the  habiliments  of  freshmen  lambs,  still  in- 
formation, ouert  or  covert  in  the  school,  of  your  expert 
qualifications  would  reach  the  faculty,  with  the  result  of 
epidemic  heart-disease,  apoplexy,  stage-fright,  nostralgia, 
indigestion  and  labio  glossopharyngopneumogastric  palsy. 

Public  nuisances,  only  in  so  far  as  their  avoidance  ex- 
tends, and  the  availability  of  said  avoidance  for  evidential 
expedients,  in  its  specific  relation  to  your  future  meritorious 
qualifications,  looking  to  the  vague  probability  of  your  final 
graduation,  will  be  deferred;  in  fine,  their  consideration 
here  would  transend  the  forensic  limitations  of  this  address 
and  make  its  extricacy  from  ihe  same  category  problematic 
and  suppositimal — hence  the  deferment.  It  is  those  minor 
nocumenta,  private  nuisances,  with  which  you  as  freshmen 
students  are  concerned,  and  whose  avoidance  constitutes  the 
legal,  medical  aod  civil  sine  qua  non  to  your  success. 

A  fellow  student,  so  located  in  laboratory,  amphitheat- 
er, class  or  recitation-room, as  to  overhang,  touch  or  annec- 
tate  your  seat,  chair,  desk,  bench,  divan,  davenport,  settee, 
opera  chair  or  other  scholastic  medium,  convenience  or  ap- 
pliance of  sedality,  in  such  a  way.  mode,  fashion  or  manner, 
as  by  his  ubiquity,  propinquity  or  hypnotic  influence,  either 
or  all — as  to  make,  cause  or  induce  you  to   give,    impart  or 
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otherwise  communicate  to  any  professor,  teacher  or  quiz- 
master either  by  weli  understood  processes,  or  by  only  sur- 
mised processes  of  unnatural,  mysterious  or  cabalistic  origin, 
is,  as  donor,- like  yourselves  the  donees,  a  common  nuisance 
pure  and  simple,  with,  like  yourselves,  superb  opportunity 
for  becoming  a  public  nuisance,  since  his  active,  untruthful, 
misleading,  spurious  prevarications,  like  your  own  passive 
ones,  indirectly  affect  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal  heredi- 
taments both  of  donors  and  donees.  The  remedy  lies  in 
greater  diligence  and  change  of  venue. 

If  unlawfully  deprived  of  property  in  goods  and  chatties 
personal,  or  your  wife,  child  or  serv^ants  are  wrongfully  de- 
tained, seek  remedy  in  recaption  or  reprisal.  This  remedy 
on  the  part  of  a  medical  student,  requires  a  finesse  not  to  be 
overlooked,  since  the  public  peace  being  a  superior  con- 
sideration to  any  one  man's  personal  property,  the  recap- 
tion, legal  whGirever  the  property  may  be  found,  must  be 
made  not  in  a  riotous  manner. 

While" trades  and  occupations  as  contemplated  in  archi- 
tecture and  elevated  railways;  in  tuunels  and  subways  in 
general;. in^mauufacturing,  great  aud  small;  in  transporta- 
tion and  commerce,  local,  foreign  and  domestic,  by  land  and 
sea;  in  penal,  educational,  beneticiary,  clinical,  charitable 
and  eleemosynary  institutions;  in  the  distribution  of  cereal 
products;  in  the  slaughtering  of  foodproduciog  animals 
from  the  Dakotas,  Arizonas  and  midland, — while  I  say  these 
civilized' and  ever-increasing  industries,  are  necessary  and 
beneficial^  to  the  foothold  and  perpetuity  of  our  town,  —  still 
if  by  their  continuance,  concomitant  noise,  odors,  noxious 
vapjrs  or 'dileterious  products,  they  .molest,  annoy,  incon- 
venience 'or  otherwise  discommode,  affect  or  jeopardize  your 
health,  well-being,  happinessj  studious  habits  or  finer  sen- 
sibilitie  s,  which  latter  are  possibly  less  developed  in  our 
natives  than  in  yourselves, then  said  nuisances  should  be  re- 
m)V"3 1 ^  and  exercised  in  places  further  from  your  studio, 
aai  Supt.  Browne  is  the  proper  person  to  present  your  case 
to  the  city  council. 

The  erection  of  a  16-story  skyscraper,  however,    across 
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your  ancient  lights,  so  as  merely  to  deprive  you  of  an  infin- 
itisimal  part  of  the  pleasures  of  fine  prospects  you  en- 
joyed before  coming  to  this  city,  is  not  an  actionable  nuis- 
ance, since  it  abridges  nothing  conve^-ient,  handsome  or  ne- 
cessary. Redress  lies  in  taking  up  your  abode  in  the  audi- 
torium, if  ]3erchance  this  be  not  your  ipresent  residential 
quarters,  domicile,  habitation  or  apartment. 

It  is  therefore  your  privilege  to  remove,  tear  dowu,  an- 
nihilate or  otherwise  abate  and  dismiss  from  your  fresh- 
manic  presence,  those  creations  of  man  which  injuriously 
and  prejudicially  militate  against  your  health,  well-being, 
haj^piness,  occupation  aud  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Before, 
however,  you  enter  a  crusade  on  aldermanic  scalps  intent, 
remember  the  retro  activity  of  the  common  law  under  dis- 
tresses, which  provides  that  a  landlord  may  minister  redress 
to  himself  for  non- payment  of  rent. 

If  your  room-mate  is  civil,  honest,  studious,  intelligent, 
law-abiding,  and  otherwise  meritorious  and  withal  of  vul- 
nerable constitution,  and  of  kind,  trusting,  credulous,  un- 
suspecting disposition,  and  who,  unlike  yourselves,  bids  fair 
to  become  a  mediocre  member  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
perchance  far  from  home,  among  strangers,  and  unfamiliar 
with  your  own  strange,  daring,  lawless,  irrepressible,  non- 
conservative  way,  which  you  mistake  for  originality  and 
budding  efflorescent  greatness,  akin  to,  but  none  less  their 
genius, — if,  I  say,  this  much-to-be  pitied,  misguided,  mal- 
housed,  unfortunate,  prematurely-doomed  disciple  of  Aes- 
culapius, should  become  stricken  with  hydrocephalus,  hy- 
pochondriasis, lobus  spigelius,  or  trismus  netanorum  medi- 
corum,  or  be  suffering  from  some  uudiagnosticated  malady, 
assume  not  in  a  tentative  temporizing  way,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  but  call  in  to  share  the 
honors  of  the  case,  as  you  would  put  it,  an  accredited  phy- 
sician, for  the  law  doth  honor  him,  competent  and  qualified 
by  the  decision  of  his  state  to  sign  a  certificate  of  death. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  having  returned  from  grand  opera, 
celebrities'  club  or  the  dissecting-room,  and  feeling  indis- 
posed, despondent  and  sick,  imagine  not  your   favorite   pro 
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fessor  will  raise  your  grades  for  calling  him  out  at  midnight. 
You  would  better  tolerate  your  katzen jammer  and  continue 
your  incantations  till  morn. 

To  spare  you  the  inconvenience  attending  unfamiliarity 
with  environment,  I  hereby  submit  for  your  edification, 
glimpses  of  arboreal  etiquette,  on  the  first  and  12th  days  of 
freshmauic,  scholastic  incubatioD.  Senior  etiquette  is  severe, 
grave,  ponderous  and  largely  capillary.  The  larval  Juni- 
ors have  no  manners  of  their  own,  but  thaaks  to  their  lar- 
vality  they  are  as  dignified  and  sedate  as  judges — of  police- 
courts.  The  Sophs,  whose  social  standing  depends  on  the 
number  ol  Freshmen  they  devour  the  first  and  second  days 
of  the  winter  semester,  have  not  yet  recovered  from  their 
cannibalistic  orgies  of  last  term. 

The  first  day  is  characterized  by  low  barometer  and 
frosty  scholastic  atmosphere.  It  would  require  twenty 
stenographers  to  record  the  winning  smiles  riddled  through 
the  iron  grating  at  Mr.  Tomlinson,  whose  official  sign  will 
read.-  Eic  gloria  mundi  transit.  Hand- shaking  is  icy,  cadav- 
eric, and  bordering  on  the  circumspect.  All  day  long  mas- 
ses of  unemployed  freshmen  automatically  patrol  the  corri- 
dors, each  attending  to  his  own  affairs  and  apparently  al- 
ready tired  of  his  job.  Talk  about  injecting  an  hypothesis 
or  ferment  to  rearrange,  metamorphose  and  systematize  co- 
hesively this  chaotic,  simple,  unstable,  incoherent,  undiffe- 
rentiated, homogeneous  glacial  aggragation?  Why,  man, 
all  the  strychnia  and  nitroglycerine  in  Chicago  would  fail 
to  derythm  the  mai'ch,  induce  a  smile,  provoke  a  laugh  or 
stimulate  a  hypoglossal  centre!  The  mimetic  instinct  arises 
at  times  almost  to  intelligence.  If  one  take  a  drink  of 
water,  all  are  thirsty.  If  one  sneeze,  all  sneeze.  If  one 
cough,  there  is  an  epidemic  of  hysterial  laryngitis.  If  one 
let  fall  a  knife,  pencil  or  commutation  meal-ticket,  you 
would  think  the  hall  a  bargain  counter.  In  view  of  this 
tendency  to  imitate,  freshmen  have  been  forbidden  the  use 
of  the  roof. 

An  apparent  sense  of  danger, insecurity  and  uncertainty- 
doubtless  superinduced  by  new,  strange  and   unaccustomed 
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surroundings,  makes  the  first  day  one  truly  unique  as  it 
is  contradictory ;  since  "wherein  the  insecurity  and  danger, 
except  to  the  opera  chairs  and  clock?  Wherein  the  uncer- 
tainty, except  the  disapprobation  of  the  lectures  and  school- 
policy? 

Twenty  minutes  before  the  8  o'clock  lecture,  occurs  an 
exodus  on  tijotoe,  of  studerts  who  were  formerly  teachers 
themselves,  to  the  lecture-i'oom.  They  occupy  the  front 
seats  and  are  provided  with  every  auxiliary  to  note- taking, 
from  a  colored  pencil  to  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Later 
arrive  in  audible  plantigrade,  two  well-groomed  boys  from 
Indian  Territory.  They  land  on  the  rear  seats,  making  the 
while  remarks  whereby  a  ready  diagnosis  between  their  city 
and  this  town  is  easily  established.  One  looks  at  the  stand- 
ard time  on  the  wall,  then  at  nis  own  w^aterbury,  and  de- 
clares the  former  five  minutes  ahead  of  correct  time.  The 
other  inscribes  his  name  in  multicolored  crayon  on  the  wall 
— a  conspicuous  name  in  an  unconspicuous  place. 

In  haste  to  reach  his  seat  on  time,  a  youth  from  Pota^ 
wattomie  thrusts  his  foot  through  an  opera  chair.  Professor 
Ontime's  lecture  was  highly  appreciated  by  J.  D.  Wisacre'of 
Indiana,  who  nodded  his  approbation,  After  the  lecture  he 
said  had  never  heard  such  an  e^^ort  in  his  life,  and  intimated 
that  such  lectures  aie  just  what  is  wanted  in  their  State 
Veterinary  school.  Everybody  is  busy,  and  you  could  hear 
a  pin  drop.  The  professor's  pet  joke  is  recorded  as  scienti- 
fic stuff,  the  fact  having  been  overlooked  that  the  joke  was 
only  a  feeler  to  find  out  whether  the  class  was  dead  or  only 
asleep.  Two  young  ladies  from  Winnebago,  whose  uncle, 
an  alumnus  of  this  school,  is  in  Broken  Bow,  have  resolved 
to  study  till  midnight,  lose  neither  lecture  nor  quiz,  devote 
time  to  collateral  reading  and  strive  for  class  honors.  A 
young  man  from  Joliet  who  evidently  knows  the  value  of 
time,  and  who  has  made  a  record  for  silence  and  non-com- 
municativeness, is  considered  a  possible  candidate-  for  vali- 
dictorian  in  1909. 

The  twelfth  day  has  arrived  and  no  sane  person  could 
take  exception   to   the   temperature.     The   barometer  and 
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several  other  articles  are  missing.  Hand  shaking  is  older 
than  Rollin's  history,  and  "chump"  and  "lobster"  have 
superseded  "Mr."  as  a  salutation.  Entire  strangers  stare 
each  other  out  of  countenance  and  room-mates  and  other 
dear  friends  waive  the  zoologic  formality  and  deliver  an  in- 
terscapular 10-pound  punch  to  attract  attention.  You  can 
no  longer  hear  a  pin  drop — no  you  could  not  hear  the  Mas- 
onic temple  fall, — so  great  is  the  industry  of  this  class.  The 
nod  of  approbation  became  contagious  and  now  a  dozen  nod 
through  the  entire  lecture.  Students  who  the  first  day, 
came  in  on  tiptoe  ten  minutes  ahead  of  time,  now  leave  a 
tergo  jwoferssoris,  15  minutes  before  the  end  of  the  lecture. 
The  prospective  validictorian  has  become  unbalanced  in  his 
mind  by  hydrocephalus  in  his  head  and  apparautly  crazy  on 
research,  looking  for  a  reagent  to  precipitate  correct  an- 
swers from  his  voluminous  notes.  A  student  who  the  first 
day  borrowed  stationery  from  his  classmates  is  nov,"  trying 
to  borrow  money  from  the  seniors,  so  great  is  the  density 
and  so  small  the  perceptive  activity  of  some  people.  The 
■example  set  by  a  youth  the  first  day,  became  mimetically 
contagious  and  now  there  is  not  a  whole  opera  chair  in  the 
school,  so  great  is  the  fragility  of  anything  about  a  medical 
school  not  made  of  Bessimer  steel. 

The  young  ladies  who  coquetted  with  high  resol- 
ves looking  to  class  honors,  were  today  adjudged  insane  by 
a  jury  consisting  of  Solomon,  Bissel  and  J.  P.  O'Neil. — so 
great  is  the  tendency  of  some  people  to  oppose  advanced 
ideas  and  depose  their  superiors, 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  day  it  became  ap- 
parent that  great  changes  were  in  process  of  incubation. 
Hilarity  could  no  longer  exist,  since  the  accustomed  spirit 
of  industry  again  hovered  over  the  abyss  in  which  had  been 
fermenting  the  latent  forces  of  permanent  organization.  In 
the-meantimeour  superintendent  had  thrown  in  the  necessary 
hypothesis  which  he  so  well  knows  when  and  how  to  ad- 
minister. 

Students,  yoader  tree,  beautiful  in  symmetry  and  state.- 
liness;  distinctive  in  strength  and  rectitude;   characteristic 
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in  foliage  aud  flower;  useful  in  all  its  aboreal  products,  is  a- 
study  in  panorama  of  the  developmental  vicissitudes  of  in- 
finitly  higher  animate  beings.  Perfect  in  adaptation,  it 
rears  its  head  among  its  fellows,  and,  while  not  the  pride 
of  the  forest  in  its  floral  habitat,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  essential  units  of  the  world's  great  flora.  This  tree  re- 
quires potash  for  its  bulk;  phosphoric,  for  its  fruitage;  sun 
shine,  for  its  chlorophyl;  association  for  its  symnaetry;  tor- 
rents, for  its  verdure;  frosts,  for  its  maturation  and  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter,  for  the  relipf  of  its  asperities  and  the  de- 
position of  its  atrophic  and  dying  boughs. 

If  you  would  finally  become  strong,  stately,  beautiful, 
symmetric  and  useful  in  your  profession,  with  perfect  adap- 
tation to  your  future  environment,  you  must  gather  poten- 
tial energy  from  your  studies;  strength  of  character  from 
your  own  discretionary  powers;  moral  resistance,  from  an  • 
inherent  conception  of  right.  The  storms  of  adversity  will 
make  you  strong  like  the  oak.  Good  association,  judicious 
tutelage,  and  adverse  criticism  of  your  indiscretions  will  re 
lieve  your  asperities.  The  icy  blasts  of  popular  disappro- 
bation of  your  faults,  will  prune  your  young  medical  man- 
hood and  remove  those  objectionable  traits  which  dare  not 
accompany  you  into  the  medical  profession.  These  plaied 
well  their  part  in  college,  perchance,  but  by  virtue  of  their 
very  trivial,  abhorrent  nature  are  they  incompatible  with 
the  seal  of  public  sanction.  Without  this  metamorphosis, 
will  you  belong,  not  to  the  polite,  refined,  cultured  elite  of 
the  profession,  but  rather,  and,  in  an  individual  way,  to  the 
world's  great  fauna  only. 

A  considerable  adjunct  to  your  success  in  medicine  will 
lie  in  your  ability  as  a  conversationalist  or  perchance  as  a- 
good  listener,  since  practically  the  two  are  synonymous, 
with  occasional  odds  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Language  is 
the  medium  of  communication  and  this  you  should  cultivate- 
by  diligent  purusal  of  the  classics.  The  Ligher  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  race  of  people,  the  more  complex  becomes  its- 
grammar  for  expressing  thought,  under  given  conditions,  in 
the  simplest,  purest  and  most  acceptable  manner.     True  it 
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is,  your  clientele  may  be  versed  not  in  syntax, simply  calling 
you  to  administer  quinia  instead  of  verbal  pellets;  still  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  very  novelty  of  well-poised  English 
may  find  even  greater  response  among  the  illiterate  than 
among  the  educated  accustomed  to  such  luxuries,  and  in 
some  case  be  responsible  for  your  being  recalled,  as  the 
following  anecdote  will  illustrate: 

An  envoy  was  deputed  the  task  of  reading  to  a  semi- 
barbarous  tribe,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  itself  and  the 
United  States.  The  document  was  long,  technical  and  prolix 
in  a  legal  verbiage,  far  surpassing  the  comprehension  of  the 
assembled  sachems.  At  the  end  of  two  hours'  effort  in  the 
boiling  sun,  the  oratorical  representative  of  our  govern- 
ment completed  the  reading,  when  much  to  his  chagrin,  a 
chief,  now"  thoroughly  attuned  to  the  melody  and  cadences 
of  the  oratory,  arose,  and,  responsive  of  the  emotionality  of 
the  entire  savage  audience,  said:  "Good!  good!  read  him 
again." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  laud  the  school  in  which  you 
are  now  matriculated,  since  wherever  rational  medicine  is 
practiced,  the  reputation  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  for  good,  faithful,  practical,  scientific  work  is 
known.  Aside  from  the  specific  medical  knowledge  you 
gain,  I  am  not  alone  in  the  conviction,  that  incidentally, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  this  school,  to  be  in  position  to 
atford  students  superior  opportunity  to  master  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  English  language — in  itself  an  enviable  advan- 
tage when  we  recall: 

"O  sacred  medium  of  human  thought. 

How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought." 

Where  is  the  student  of  medicine,  however  small  may 
have  been  his  high-school  inclination  for  his  mother  tongue; 
however  great  may  have  been  his  apathy  for  grammar,  logic 
and  rhetoric;  however  perceptible  may  have  been  his  im- 
perfections in  composition;  however  hackneyed  may  have 
been  his  syllogisms;  however  glaring  may  have  been  his 
ambiguities;  however  grotesque  may  have  been  his  uninten- 
tional innuendoes;   however    far-removed   from  excellence 
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may  have  been  his  conversation — where  I  say,  is  the  student 
who,  with  ordinary  perceptive  activity,  could  not  become 
logical  and  grammatical,  under  the  high  incentive  of  a  style, 
whose  every  sentence  is  choice,  terse,  incisive,  comprehen- 
sive and  intuitively  measured  by  the  most  exacting  rule  of 
syntax.  I  refer  to  the  prof und,  scholarly,  classical  lectures 
of  Prof.  Wm.  E.  Quine,  whose  extraordinary  mastery  of  the 
English  language  is  universally  recognized,  and  whose  dic- 
tion alone  is  monumental  to  the  very  highest  order  of  lin- 
guistic genius. 

Having  availed  yourselves  of  a  rare  opportunity  to  be- 
come logical  students,  strive  to  become  consistent,  conser- 
vative physicians.  On  the  one  hand  delicately  avoid  the 
concealment  of  facts;  on  the  other, avoid  their  palpable  exag- 
geration, since,  in  medicine  as  in  nautical  science,  it  is  not 
from  the  supreme  heights  of  the  billow's  crest,  nor  from  the 
profound  depth  of  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but  from  the  calm 
level  of  the  world's  greater  ocean,  that  all  altitudes  are 
estimated. 


Y.  W.   C.  A. 


I^'is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  that  our  president 
Miss  Ritchie,  will  not  be  back  with  us  this  year.  She  has 
made  many  warm  friends  at  P.  &  S.,  and  we  know  she  will 
do  likewise  at  Philadelphia,  where  she  is  attending  college. 
She  has  our  best  wishes  wherever  she  may  be. 

Miss  Rachel  Watkins  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Ritchie,  so  that  our  association  is  again  headed 
by  an  excellent  leader.  C.  P.  S. 
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.    LIBRARY  NOTES. 
Dr.  Osier,  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  to  foster  the 
growth  of  Medical  Libraries,  gives  the  following  advice   to 
medical  students. 

"A  good  weekly  and  a  good  monthly  journal  to  begin 
with,  and  read  them.  Then,  for  a  systematic  course  of 
study,  supplement  your  college  text  books  with  the  larger 
systems — Allbutt  and  Nothnagel — a  system  of  surgery,  and 
as  your  practice  increases,  make  a  habit  of  buying  a  few 
special  monographs  every   year.     Read    with    two   objects; 
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first  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  current  knowledge  on  a 
subject  and  the  steps  by  which  it  has  been  reached,  and 
secondly,  and  more  important,  to  understand  and  analyze 
your  cases.  To  this  line  of  work  we  should  direct  the 
student  before  he  leaves  the  medical  school,  pointing  in 
specific  cases,  just  where  the  best  articles  are  to  be  found, 
sending  him  to  the  index  catalogue,  that  marvelous  store 
house,  every  page  of  which  is  interesting  and  the  very 
titles  instructive^  Try  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  history  of 
medicine.  Read  Poster's  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Phy- 
siology, Baas'  History  of  Medicine.  Get  the  Masters  of 
Medicine  Series  and  subscribe  to  the  Library  and  Historical 
Journal." 

A  well  stocked  medical  library  is  as  necessary  to  a 
college  that  wishes  to  turn  out  the  kind  of  student  to  which 
Dr.  Osier  refers  as  is  the  well  equipped  laboratory,  and  the 
students  of  P.  &  S.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  attending  a 
college  which  has  made  such  amyjle  provisions  for  library 
work  as  is  to  be  found  in. the  Quine  Library. 

The  works  which  Dr.  Osier  especially  recommends  are 
to  be  found  in  the  library, 

GIFTS. 

To  Dr.  Quine  the  library  is  indebted  for  fifteen  vol- 
umes of  books  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

Dr.  Bacon  has  kindly  presented  the  library  with  a  copy 
of  his  notes  on  obstetrics. 

A  courteous  letter  from  Dr.  Martin,  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  new  publication:  Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Ob- 
stetrics, inform  us  that  the  Quine  Library  has  been  placed 
on  the  complimentary  list  of  the  journal. 

Dr.  Seifert  kindly  sent  us  reprints  of  a  recent  journal 
article. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  new  stack  is  being  installed,  and  the  books  are  being 
shifted  into  position.  When  the  library  was  moved  to  its 
present  quarters,  four  stacks  accommodated  all  the  books, 
and  there  was  some  room  left  for  growth,  but  now  we  have 
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our  ninth  stack,  with  but  little  room  on  the  shelves  for  fu- 
ture additions. 

The  fnculty  reading-room,  of  which  mention  was  made 
last  month,  is  now  one  of  the  regular  departments  of  the 
library,  and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  every  member  of 
the  faculty  to  come  in  and  visit  this  new  reading  room, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  members  of 
the  facalby. 

The  following  articles  have  been  noted  in  recent  issues 
of  the  medical  periodicals. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Patton.  A  case  of  So-called  Musical  Heart. 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  Sept.  30  ,pp. 
1001-1002. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ochsner.  A  Diagram  of  Authority  for  the 
Management  of  the  Hospitals.  The  Clinical  Review,  Octo- 
ber, pp    11-15. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Mottler.  Tabes  Dorsalis.  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  Sept.  30,  pp.  677-682. 

Dr.  D.  N.  Eisendrath  and  Oliver  S.  Ormsby.  A  Case  of 
Systemic  Blastomycosis  with  Blastomycetes  in  the  Sputum. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Oct.  7,  pp. 
1015-1048. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Eicon.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  as  an  Ob- 
stetrical Complication.  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Oct   7,  pp.  1067-1071. 

Dr.  W.  Fuller.  Subparietal  Injuries  of  the  Kidneys 
with  Exhibition  of  a  Case.  Illinois  Medical  Journal,  Sep- 
tember. 

Dr.  A.  Gehrman.  Air  Examinations.  Importance  and 
Results.     Illinois  Medical  Journal,  September. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Barrett.  Mortality  of  Appendicitis.  Lancet- 
Clinic,  September. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

'85.     W.  J.  Eddy  has   been   elected   mayor   of   Shelby- 
ville.  111. 

'00.     B,  R.  Corbus  is  back  in  his  old   position   at   Alma 
Sanitarium. 
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'02.     K.  E.  Brown  is  very  ill  at  the  Lakeside  Hospital. 

"04.  H.  H.  Hattery,  after  finishing  his  interneship  at 
the  Lakeside  Hospital  was  married  to  Miss  Ruth  Milton^ 
and  is  now  located  at  4801  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago, 

'04.     S.  Case  is  now  senior  interne  at  Chicago  Hospital. 

'05.  Clarence  Powell  has  recently  returned  from  the 
west  where  he  had  charge  of  a  physicians  practice  for  the 
summer.  He  is  now  interne  of  a  hospital  in  Muskegon,. 
Mich. 

'05.     F.  P.  Bowen  is  interne  at  Lakeside  Hospital. 

Send  to  the  Alumni  Secretary  all  items  of  interest. 

Dr.  C.  C.  O'Byrne,  our  treasurer,  is  receiving  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Plexus.  Kindly  urge  your  alumni  friends  to 
send  in  their  subscriptions,  as  the  association  is  now  finan- 
cially interested  in  the  publication. 

Send  in  an  account  of  some  of  your  interesting  cases, 
for  publication. 

As  the  association  endeavors  to  aid  recent  graduates^ 
the  older  alumni  are  requested  to  send  to  the  secretary  no 
tices  of  opportunities  for  young  physicians,  either  in  hospi- 
tals or  in  corporation  service  or  in  location. 

John  WEATHERSON,'Sec'y. 


'05.     Dr.  M.  M.  Grove   is   located  at.  Dell   Rapids,  So. 
Dak. 

'05.     Dr.  J.  B.  Eagan  is  located  at  Colton,  So.  Dak, 


SENIOR  NOTES. 


It  is  with  no  little  solicitude  that  we  make  our  debut  as 
editor  of  senior  notes.  Our  efforts  at  making  these  jottings 
entertaining  or  amusing  will  seem  but  vain  contrasted  with 
the  ability  and  literary  attainments  of  our  predecessors. 
However,  right  at  the  outset  we  wish  to  implore  the  for- 
bearance of  the  class,  and  kindly  request  that  you  be  lenient 
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in  your  scrutiny,  and,  above  all.  overlook  any  remark  that 
unintentionally  may  hint  at  mallace. 

After  many  strange  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune and  many  kind  admonitions  from  Mr.  Browne  along  the 
precarious  road  to  wisdom,  we  have  finally  attained  to  the 
much  coveted  state  of  seniordom.  We  were  complimented 
last  year  on  several  occasions  by  our  professor  as  being  an 
exemplary  class  both  as  to  scholarship  and  conduct.  Mod- 
esty, which  is  only  another  of  our  virtues,  forbids  us  to 
make  capital  of  any  remari^,  an  absent  minded  professor  iii 
an  unguarded  moment  might  have  made;  still  nobody  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  facts,  would  deny  that  since  the  day  we 
registered  as  meek  and  unsophisticated  freshmen  our  class 
has  boon  standing  out  in  bold  j.'elief  on  the  ground  of  its 
many  accomplishments.  As  the  years  have  rolled  by  our 
reputation  has  spread,  which  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
number  of  students,  who  have  come  from  other  medical  col ' 
leges  to  join  our  ranks,  primarilj^,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor 
that  membership  in  the  class  of  '06  would  reflect  upon  them 
in  the  future. 

The  class  has  been  increased  by  several  new  members 
at  the  opening  of  this  year  to  whom  we  extend  our  cordial 
welcome,  wis] dug  your  only  regret  may  be,  that  you  did  not 
come  to  the  P.  &  S.  earlier  in  your  course. 

The  class  was  highly  elated  the  other  day  when  Dr. 
Bacon  at  the  opening  of  his  lecture  announced  that  there 
were  prospects  behind  the  swing  doors  of  an  obstetrical 
case  being  presented  in  the  amphitheatre  the  next  hour. 
Great  was  the  dismay,  especially  among  the  freshmen  pre- 
sent, when  at  the  end  of  the  hour  it  was  found  that  opera- 
tion was  not  indicated.  Everybody  was  disappointed  except- 
ing the  patient. 

The  class  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  their  number,  Jos- 
eph C.  Lattimore,  who  on  September  13tb  met  an  untimely 
death  by  drowning.  Mr.  Lattimore  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  engaged  as  the  trainer  of  the  Northwestern  football' 
team  at  Lake  Mukwaganon,  Wis.    One  day  while   the  teami 
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was  at  practice,  Mr.  Lattimore  went  out  for  a  bath  and  was 
not  since  seen  alive. 

The  body  was  recovered  five  days  later  and  sent  to  his 
home  in  North  Carolina  for  burial. 

Tillotson  and  Wagner  have  found  each  other.  If  you 
want  to  speak  to  Wagner  look  for  Tillotson  first  as  he  is 
more  easily  spied  in  a  crowd,  Having  located  the  latter, 
the  former  is  not  far  off. 

The  senior  class  has  been  well  represented  at  the  hos- 
pitals on  the  west  side  during  the  summer.  A  number  of 
seniors  have  been  on  duty  at  St.  Mary's,  some  at  the  Au- 
gustana,  and  a  few  at  the  Norwegian  Deconess  hospital. 
They  all  express  utmost  satisfaction  with  the  work. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Sorenson  and  Peuton  will 
Teach  the  highest  mai'k  in  the  class. 

The  charms  of  the  class  have  been  materially  increased 
by  the  addition  of  several  new  lady  students. 

Now  we  think  it  was  really  mean  of  you  not  to  come 
before.  We  have  felt  that  we  have  been  missing  some  in- 
explicable something  all  these  years. 

Mr  Foman,  when  you  ha^'^e  memorized  Osier  you  may 
begin  on  the  Chicago  City  Directory.  That  will  keep  you 
busy  for  a  while. 

An  ambition  to  raise  whiskers  seems  to  have  seized  the 
class  all  the  way  from  Oughton  down  to  Robin  who  is  the 
lower  limit. 

The  pre-ent  senior  class  is  the  largest  one  in  the  history 
of  the  college. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

Now  that  hand  shakings  and  other  greetings  incident 
to  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  are  over  we  realize  that 
a  new  Junior  class  has  been  born  and  we  may  now  take  a  look 
about  us  and  size  up  the  "infant."  It  is  not  possible  to  state 
in  figures  at  this  writing  just  what  the  enrollment  is  for 
registration  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  judging  from 
appearances  however,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  goodly   num- 
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ber  of  Juniors  within  the  "Coral"  of  '07  when  the  "round- 
up" is  over. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  "Old  Guard"  have  returned 
to  us  but  it  seems  there  are  a  few  still  lingering  fondly  be- 
neath the  parental  roof  tree.  We  hope  that  they  will  man- 
age to  break  away  soon  and  shall  look  forward,  to  seeing 
them  among  us  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  large  number  of  new  faces  that  appear  in  our  ranks. 
Each  Junior  class  usually  receives  reinforcements  from  the 
medical  schools  in  adjoining  states  and  we  are  glad  indeed 
to  know  that  we  are  receiving  a  large  quota  of  these  new 
comers.  As  a  class  we  extend  to  these  strangers  a  cordial 
welcome,  As  individuals  let  us  extend  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  them 
feel  at  home  among  us.  We  hope  they  wall  all  be  successful 
students,  and  in  the  future,  successful  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

Those  who  were  with  as  as  freshmen  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Arnold  who  was  with  us  in  our  freshman 
year  has  returned  to  P.  &  S.  and  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Junior  class.  Mr.  Arnold  s^Dent  his  Sophomore  year  at  a 
medical  school  at  'Indianapolis.  We  are  exceedingly  glad 
to  welcome  him  back. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  a  few  of  those  who  w^ere 
with  us  last  year  have  left  us  perhaps  never  to  return.  They 
have  been  enticed  into  the  camps  of  the  enemy  and  captur- 
ed. What  their  fate  has  been  we  are  unable  to  say.  They 
may  have  been  scalped  or  burned  at  the  stake  in  some  hos- 
tile wigwam  ere  t,his  but  we  will  hope  they  have  been  kindly 
treated.  Perhaps  they  were  received  as  friends  and  broth- 
ers, invited  to  sit  at  the  couucil  fires  and  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace  in  the  shape  of  the  short  stemmed  briar  or  popular  ci- 
garette with  the  braves  of  R-ush  and  North  Western. 

If  the  writer  is  correctly  inft 'med  Messrs.  Mueller  and 
Skebelsky  who  were  wont  to  entertain  us  in  the  past  with 
profound,  eiudite  discourses  on  the  various  subjects  of  t;"io 
medical  curriculum  have  deserted  us  and    are    now    shining 
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lights  at  Northwestern.  Also  the  valiant  Shock,  of  foot- 
ball fame,  has  left  the  P.  &  S.  gridiron  and  will  hereafter 
play  against  his  former  colleagues  as  a  member  of  the 
Northwestern  team,  Mr,  E.  K,  Niles,  we  are  told,  has  en- 
tered Rush.  Seriously  speakirig,  the  class  is  sorry  to  have 
lost  these  men.  We  feel  sure,  judging  from  the  records  they 
established  while  at  P.  &  S.  that  they  will  make  strong  ad- 
ditions to  the  student  bodies  of  the  schools  they  have  enter- 
ed. The  Junior  class  wishes  them  God  speed  in  the  new 
fields  they  have  entered. 

The  all  absorbing  question  with  the  Junior  at  present 
is  the  making  out  of  a  program  of  work  for  the  year.  Every- 
thing is  new  and  the  student  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  vaca- 
tion days  is  confronted  on  entering  school  with  that  con- 
fusing, entangling  document  known  as  the  schedule.  After 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments  he  readily  confesses  that 
he  doesn't  know  "straight  up"  and  looks  around  for  some- 
one to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  to  speak  of  the  commendable  conduct  of  those  who 
took  the  work  last  summer,  being  familiar  with  the  work 
through  the  experience  of  the  summer  they  have  been  able 
to  give  much  aid  and  good  advice  to  their  classmates  and 
have  shown  themselves  very  willing  on  many  occasions  to 
give  this  assistance.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Junior  seems  to  be  to  take,  not  only  the  1000 
hours  of  required  work,  but  as  many  subjects  as  he  can  well 
carry  and  to  choose  such  work  as  he  believes  will  be  most 
helpful  to  him  in  after  years. 

The  students  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  posi- 
tions in  the  pit  have  i:ow  worked  into  their  respective 
places  very  nicely,  so  that  the  clinics  are  progressing 
smoothly.  We  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  discharge 
their  duties  throughout  the  year  successfully  withcredit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  class. 

Now  that  the  quill  has  been  surrendered  to  the  scribe 
for  the  present  school  year  it  is  quite  proper  that  we  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  efficient   service  ren- 
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dered  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Wilson  who  acted  as  class  reporter  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year. 

The  present  scribe  hopes  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  class  in  making  the  Junior  Department  a  success  dur- 
icg  the  coming  year. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 


It  is  with  no  small  am.ount  of  pride  and  honor  that  we 
take  on  the  duties  that  the  office  of  editor  of  the  sophomore 
class  sets  forth.  With  the  assistance  of  our  honorable  col- 
league we  hope  to  express  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  our 
very  progressive  class  in  a  manner  respectful  to  all. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  your  mind  is  all  confused, 
as  it  will  be  many  tirnqs  do  not  read  the  Plexus,  for  therein 
you  might  find  an  expression,  which  in  your  confusion  would 
set  your  mind  aflame  and  you  would  brood  ill  against  your 
editor,  for  you  must  remember,  oh  students;  that  you  are 
still  sophomores,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  conceited  ranks 
of  seniors  nor  the  immature  freshmen  v/ho  are  still  incapa- 
ble of  thought.  But  wait,  classmen,  until  your  mind  and 
heart  are  transformed  into  the  joyful  mood  and  in  the 
sophomore  notes  you  may  find  one  statement  at  least  which 
you   can    truthfully   say   you  enjoy. 

Our  unheard  of  members  so  far  are,  Donaldson,  Miss 
Brown,  Cullen,  Hendricon,  Ochsner,  Ritchey,  Rue,  Stahl, 
Wiles  and  Huney. 

Our  class  has  been  reinforced  by  Hay  hurst,  Berger, 
Cavanor,  Christopher,  Clark,   etc. 

Miss  E.  Wood  has  arrived  at  the  eleventh  hour,  her 
tardiness  being  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  been  recuperat- 
ing in  the  Ozarks. 

We  gladly  donate  to  Northwestern  our  wild  and  Avooly 
Wiles  from  the  far  East. 

Mr.  N.  D.  Lee  is  striving,  with  the  assistance  cf  Lord 
Fauntleroy  to  have  his  surname  changed  to  M.  D.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  forethought. 
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Dr.  Skwori's  patients  for  the  summer  were  two  obstetri- 
cal cases  (both  on  women). 

The  prospects  are  that  the  Sophomore  class  will  be 
strongly  represented  on  the  football  team  Norris,  Ishmael, 
Hutchinson,  Christopher  and  Conroy  being  our   candidates. 

When  Mr.  Phifer,  alias  Dr.  Price,  Jr.  landed  5.t  the  col- 
lege doors  all  he  could  see  was  himself  adorned  in  football 
garb,  thinking  he  alone  could  uphold  the  team  of  '05,  but 
alas,  he  has  tamed  down  to  the  mild  game  of  tennis. 

Mr.  Dolan  with  Pantus  hypnotic  hypothises  fresh"  on 
his  memory  strived  to  persuade  Dr.  Sexton,  who  spoke  to 
our  class  at  a  recent  date,  that  he  was  his  forty- second  cous- 
in.    Does  Dolan  still  wear  the  Kankakee  smile? 

By  the  royal  applause  given  to  one  of  our  number  a  few 
days  past,    we   all  judge  he  must  be  a  man  from  Decatur. 

Please  Sophomores  do  not  follow  the  steps  of  Mr, 
Ismael  at  White  City. 

He  goes  you  one  better  Baldy. 


SANMETTO  IN  GONORRHEA. 

Sanmetto  is  a  good  remedy  in  urinary  troubles.  It 
seems  to  have  a  healing  and  soothing  influence  in  such 
cases.  I  have  used  it  internally  in  years  past  in  gonorrhea 
as  follows: 

Tinct.  Conii  30  gtts 

Sanmetto  8  oz. 
with  an  injection  of  Kennedy's  dark  pinus  canadensis  and 
listerine  with  soft  water  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  parts.  It 
generally  heals  quickly,  some  times  I  have  used  Sanmetto 
with  balsam  copaiba  and  spirits  of  nitre  and  musilage  of 
arable.  For  injection  use  soft  water  and  ip  a  day  er  two 
inject  a  mild  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc.  In  my  hands  San- 
metto has  acted  well. 

W.  W.  BUDLONG,    M.    D. 


OBSTETRICAL  DEPARTMENT 


DIFFICULT  LABOR  IN  A  GENERALLY  CONTRACTED 

PELYIS. 

The  following  history  was  obtained;  Age  18;  born  in 
Italy;  came  to  United  States  fourteen  years  ago;  had  the 
diseases  of  childhood;  did  not  walk  until  three  years  of  age; 
married  September,  1904;  last  menstruation  Nov.  3,  1904. 

Mother  and  one  sister  living  and  well;  mother  gave  a 
history  of  long  and  difficult  labors. 

Patient  was  of  slight  build,  below  the  average,  height 
five  feet  two  inches;  weight  ninety-eight  pounds.  Slight 
'rosary,  otherwise  negative. 

Measurement  of  the  pelvis  were  S  p.  23,  Cr.  25,  B.  18, 
Tr.  28,    c.  V.  9i. 

The  abdomen  was  pendulous,  on  palpating  it  was  very 
tense  and  tender,  hence  but  little  could  be  made  out  by  ex- 
ternal examination,  except  that  by  auscultation  foetal  heart 
sounds  could  be  heard  most  distinctly  oq  a  level  with  and 
above  the  umbilicus  of  the  left  side  one  hundred  and  forty 
per  minute. 

Internal  examination:  Vagina  small  and  rigid,  cervic 
dilated  to  admit  four  fingers.  The  membranes  were  not 
ruptured,  breech  felt  well  engaged. 

The  patient  had  pains  at  this  time  every  fifteen  minutes. 
She  was  permitted  to  be  up  and  about  the  room  at  will. 
Twelve  hours  later  pains  every  fifteen  minutes,  but  the  con- 
tractions were  weak,  tlie  patient  tired  and  exhausted.  An- 
other examination  was  made  dilatation  was  most  complete, 
foetal  heart  sounds  one  hundred  thirty- five  per  minute. 

The  patient  was  sent  to  the  maternity  ward  of  the  West 
Side  Hospital  12  M.,  Aug.  11;  prepared  and  put  to  bed,  mor- 
phine was  administered  hypodermically;  patient  had  two 
hours  of  rest;  pains  commenced  3  A.  M. ;  contractions  weak; 
patient  exhausted,  did  not  seem  to  gain  much  by  her  rest, 
no  progress. 

5  A.  M.  an  internal  examination  was  made  by  Dr.   Yar 
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ros;  dilatation   of  cervix   was   complete;    membranes  were 
ruptured  ;diagno3is  of  frank  breech;sacrum  left  and  anterior. 

9:30  A.  M.  patient  was  taken  to  the  operating  room, 
anesthetized.  The  vagina  was  dilated  somewhat  by  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  Dr.  Yarros.  and  with  great  difficulty 
a  foot  was  brought  down  and  the  body  delivered;  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  cord  could,  not  be  felt.  The  hands  were  extended 
above  the  head  which  were  brought  down  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  head  was  delivered  eight  minutes  after  the 
bod3^  The  baby  was  very  pale  and  no  sigus  of  life.  Efforts 
were  made  to  resuscitate  the  child  for  nearly  an  hour  by  hot 
and  cold  baths,  artificial  respiration,  Schultz'  method,  and 
mouth  to  mouth  breathing  without  success. 

The  placenta  was  delivered  twenty  minutes  after  the 
child  by  Crede's  method. 

Measurement  of  the  child  were,  length  50  c.  m.,  weight 
8i  lb.  Diameter  of  the  head  O.  F.  12,  O.  M.  13,  S.  O.  F.  9.6, 
Bi  P.  9.2. 

The  perineum  remaining  very  rigid  gaue  way  with  the 
delivery  of  the  after-coming  head.  The  laceration  extend- 
ed through  the  rectum  which  was  repaired  at  the  time. 
The  result  was  not  satisfactory.  A  second  operation  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Yarros,  Aug.  30,  which  was  successful. 

The  patient  made  an  uneventful  recovery,  left  the  hos- 
pital Sept  9,  1905,  in  good  condition. 

H.  F.  Carman.  '06. 

THE   GERMAN  OPINION   ON   THE  OBSTETRICAL 
DILATING  OPERATIONS. 

One  subject  that  has  been  of  much  interest  to  German 
obstetricians  in  the  last  few  years  is  that  of  the  artificial 
opening  of  the  uterus  in  operative  labor.  The  discussion  of 
this  subject  began  10  or  12  years  ago  when  Duehrssen,  of 
Berlin,  recommended  making  two  to  four  long  cervical  in- 
cisions reaching  to  the  junction  of  the  cervix  and  vagina  in 
cases  where  rapid  delivery  was  indicated  and  the  external 
OS  closed  but  the  cervix  obliterated. 

About  this  time  also  certain  obstetricians,  both  in   Ger- 
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many  and  France,  began  to  use  a  bag  in  the  uterus  as  a  di- 
lator of  the  cervix.  Bags  of  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
sometimes  elastic  sometimes  not,  were  used  but  e"entually 
bags  of  some  non- elastic  tissue  vulcanized  came  to  be  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively.  These  are  properly  called  met- 
reurynters or  hystereurynters.  These  bags  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  incisions,  they  may  be  used  before  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  cervix.  They  have  the  disadvantage  that  they 
require  much  longer  time  and  therefore  cannot  be  used 
when  rapid  dilatation  is  necessary. 

Duehrssen  soon  proposed  to  supplement  his  incisions, 
which  were  necessarily  limited  to  cases  where  the  cervix 
was  obliterated  by  his  so-called  vaginal  Csesarean  section. 
In  this  operation  he  incised  the  anterior  or  anterior  and 
posterior  uterine  wall  as  far  up  as  the  peritoneal  attachment 
if  necessary,  having  first  separated  the  bladder  from  the 
anterior  vaginal  wall  and  pushed  it  up  out  of  the  way.  By 
this  operation  he  could  secure  opening  of  the  uterus  at  any 
time  even  before  the  beginning  of  labor  if  necessary.  This 
operation  has  found  considerable  favor  both  in  Germany 
and  America. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  Leopold,  of  Dresden,  took 
up  the  Bossi  method  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Italian  obstetrician  a  few  years  be- 
fore but  had  been  until  then  neglected  in  Germany.  Bossi 
employs  a  powerful  branched  metal  dilator  which  is  opened 
by  a  screw.  This  instrument  has  been  variously  modified 
in  regard  to  its  size,  the  number  and  shape  of  the  branches. 
This  method  has  been  severely  criticised  and  highly  praised 
and  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  unobliterated  cervices  and 
by  others  restricted  to  cases  where  the  cervix  was  oblite- 
rated. 

By  the  introductioQ  of  these  methods  of  opening  the 
uterus  there  has  been  considerable  advance  in  operative  ob- 
stetrics. Formerly  there  was  much  objection  to  the  rapid 
■delivery  of  the  child  in  cases  of  eclampsia  when  the  uterus 
was  not  yet  opened  because  of  the  great  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  old  operation  of  accouchement  force  and    the   grea 
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aud  severe  injuries  resulting  from  it.     Now  since  the  use  of 
the  new  methods  of  dilating  the  cervix  the   operative  treat- 
ment of  eclampsia   has   become    much   more   common.     In 
many  other  kinds  of  dystocia  the   operative   treatment   has 
undergone  considerable  changes. 

Because  of  the  general  interest  in  the  subject  the  Ger- 
man Gynaecological  Society,  which  met  this  year  in  Kiel, 
made  it  one  of  the  chief  themes  for  discussion.  The  chief 
referates  or  preliminary  papers  were  presented  by  Prof. 
Leopold,  of  Dresden,  and  Prof.  Bumm,  of  Berlin.  The 
former  described  particularly  the  advantage  and  the  place 
of  the  Bossi  dilatation,  while  the  latter  considered  vaginal 
Csesarean  section.  The  discussion  brought  out  the  differ- 
ence in  practice,  many  praising  the  Bossi  highly  and  others 
condemning  it  strongly  on  account  of  the  tears  following 
its  use.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  bag  dilatation 
was  the  safer  and  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  private 
houses  where  there  was  poor  assistance.  The  vaginal  Csesa- 
rean  section  is  of  course  only  an  operation  for  the  clinic  and 
for  an  operator  of  some  experience. 

This  discussion  shows  the  difference  in  practice  between 
Germany  and  America.  Here  the  Bossi  method  is  very 
little  employed,  being  considered  dangerous.  Bag  dilata- 
tion IS  considerably  used  but  manual  or  digital  dilatation  is 
undoubtedly  employed  more  frequently.  The  vaginal  Cae- 
sarian section  has  been  introduced  only  recently  but  already 
has  found  considerable  favor  with  those  who  have  tried  it. 
It  is  possible  that  this  subject  may  be  chosen  for  a  symposi- 
um in  the  section  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  the  next  meeting  to  ba 
held  in  Boston.  If  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
handling  of  the  theme  with  that 'of  the  recent  congress  in 
Kiel.  C.  S.  B. 
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WE  TOO  RELIETE  PAIN, 


BY    B.    BROOKS. 


I  do  not  know  why  a  lawyer  should  in  general  be  so 
much  the  subject  of  jokes,  unless  it  being  that  like  the 
Irishman,  who  is  always  credited  with  witty  sayings,  the 
lawyer  is  fond  of  a  joke  and  especially  enjoys  it  when  it  is 
on  himself. 

A  certain  young  lawyer  one  time  opened  his  office  in 
the  rear  of  a  cobbler's  shop.  His  entire  furniture  consisted 
of  a  pine  table,  and  a  couple  of  plain  chairs.  He  was  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed,  and  hung,  with  great  pride,  his  di- 
ploma on  the  wall.  Like  many  a  tyro,  he  was  full  of  his 
own  knowledge.  One  day  the  cobbler  left  the  store  in  charge 
of  our  young  legal   friend.     An   Irishman,    evidently   from 
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the  country  came  in  the  store  and  inquired  for  the  pro- 
prietor. "He  is  out,"  said  the  young  man.  The  Irishman 
began  to  peer  around  the  law  office,  and  finally  said,  "And, 
young  man  what  do  you  sell  back  there?" 

"Brains,  sir,  brains'",  was  the  curt  reply  of  the  deciple 
of  Blackstone." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  son  of  Erin,  you  must  be  doing  a 
mighty  thraiving  business,  for  I  see  you  have  only  a  very 
small  shtock  lift." 

The  young  man  laughed  heartily  at  the  quick  retort  of 
his  witty  friend, and  the  Irishman,  joining  in,  left  the  store. 

In  giving  to  a  man  of  my  profession  the  toast,  "WE 
TOO  RELIEVE  PAIN"  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  pain  is 
as  acute  from  a  mental  as  from  a  physical  standpoint.  Pain 
has  been  defined  to  be  an  aberrational  condition  resultant 
from  an  abnormal  state  of  the  physical  or  mental  attitude, 
dependent  upon  an  impeded  and  inordinate  cerebral  perfor- 
fOrmance.  This  definition  is  very  simple.  But  it  would  sit 
more  comfortable  on  the  back 'of  an  ordinary  lay  mind,  if 
the  profound  Lexicographer  had  denuded  himself  of  his 
extraneous  verboseness  in  the  manipulation  of  his  lingual 
and  philological  capacity,  and  had  simply  said  "Paia  is  pro- 
duced by  something  hurting." 

Now  we  all  know  that  pain  is  relieved  by  removing  the 
cause,  or  nullfying  the  effect.  The  dentist  is  said  to  remove 
the  cause,  while  the  lawyer  is  said  to  nullify  the  effect. 

For  example,  when  you  have  suffered  untold  agony  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  have  been  forced  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  an  aching  molar  is  no  friend,  you  probably  will 
run  all  the  way  to  the  dental  office,  and  if  the  pain  has  not 
subsided,  the  very  instant  you  get  into  that  realm  of  agony 
called  a  dentists  chair,  the  gentleman  of  the  forceps  will  get 
hold  of  the  oft'ending  bit  of  ivory  and  with  a  wrench,  which 
in  gentleness  runs  all  the  way  from  a  collision  between 
earth  and  heaven,  and  the  coming  off  of  your  head  like  an 
avalanche  of  conscience,  you  will  have  all  the  pent  up  agony 
of  your  whole  past  vears  crowded  into  one  brief  second. 
That  is  the  dentist's  idea  of  releiving  pain. 

The  lawyer  proceeds  in  a  very  different  vvay.     Suppose 
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now,  that  you  have  been  earning  §50  a  week  and  have  been 
spending  §75,  and  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  landlord,  and  grocer,  and  butcher 
and  baker,  and  milkman,  not  to  say  the  Chinese  laundry- 
man,  and  the  doctor  and  the  dentist,  have  made  your  life 
miserable  by  duns  day  and  night,  and  have  driven  you  al- 
most insane  with  the  constant  necessity  of  inventing  hun- 
dreds of  sets  of  brand  new  excuses  and  put-offs.  And  jus- 
tice shops  and  constables  have  defied  speaking  tubes  and 
locked  doors  and,  like  mosquitoes,  have  pestered  your  hap- 
less soul  until  it  seemed  that  death,  if  you  did  not  expect 
something  worse  afterwards,  would  be  a  happy  lot.  Then 
you  go  to  your  lawyer  friend,  who  never  seems  worried, 
and  has  lots  of  time  to  repose  his  feet  over  the  edge  of  his 
desk,  and  you  relate  your  sad  story.  With  that  lawyer 
smile,  which  defies  all  occasions  to  come  off,  he  listens  to 
your  sorrowful  recital.  Ah,  says  he,  you  owe  §5000  and 
havn't  a  cent  to  pay  it.  That  is  easily  cured.  We  also  re- 
lieve paying.  Go  through  bankruptcy,  man,  and  when  the 
law  says  that  these  old  debts  have  been  paid  by  its  iuhei- 
ent  and  benevolent  force,  then  the  whole  noble  army  of  jus- 
tices, constables,  butchers,  bakers  and  dentists,  etc.  will 
take  your  place  sitting  up  nights  and  worrying.  The  bad 
effect  of  high  living — on  a  limited  salary — is  a  legion  of  bad 
debts.  The  lawyer  wipes  out  this  effect  by  wiping  out  the 
list  of  debts.  But,  hark  ye,  the  lawyer  does  not  wipe  out 
the  moral  obligation  to  pay  them  whenever  you  can. 

There  are  some  contrasts  between  the  methods  of  the 
lawyer  and  those  of  the  dentist.  For  instance,  the  dentist 
makes  his  substraction  when  the  eyes  of  his  patient  are 
blind  from  a  gasy  effect,  while  the  lawyer  does  his  sub- 
stracting,  when  his  client's  eyes  are  wide  open,  especially 
after  the  process  of  substraction  has  been  completed. 

I  count  it  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  mingle  this 
evening  with  gentlemen  of  such  a  high  profession,  for  it  is 
worth  a  good  deal  to  get  a  few  practical  pointers  on  painless 
manipulation  by  a  light  fingered  fraternity.  I  am  told  that 
Shakespeare  divided  the  life  of  man  into  seven  periods. 
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The  dentist  oq  the  other  hand  divides  the  life  of  his 
patients  into  two  periods,  the  toothache  period  and  the 
toothless  period,  and  he  makes  you  jump  in  passing  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  patient,  however,  has  his  ideas  on 
this  question  and  he  also  naturally  devides  his  life  into  two 
periods.  And  those  two  periods  are  how  much  he  had  in 
his  pocket  when  he  went  into  the  dentist's  office  and  how 
little  he  had  when  he  got  out  again.  I  speak  from  exper- 
ience. They  say  the  dentist  is  one  of  the  best  and  shrewd- 
est of  investors.  Those  who  are  on  the  inside,  have  assur- 
ed me  that  he  never  puts  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold  in  the 
molar  slot,  but  he  gets  810  dollars  out. 

No  doubt  you  will  all  in  your  hearts  at  least,  smile  at 
the  crude  ideas  of  the  speaker  on  the  great  dental  profes- 
sion. But  I  have  seen  it  cruder  than  it  is  today.  I  am  not 
very  old,  but  I  remember  the  barber  shop  that  was  also  the 
tooth  doctorate,  and  I  picture  ill  horror  tonight  the  dread- 
ful rusty  villanous  looking  tongs,  which  were  the  early  pro- 
genitor of  our  present  elegant  and  brilliant  forceps. 

Even  in  Merry  England,  there  is  much  to  be  learned. 
The  dentist  there  scorns  the  appellation  of  "Doctor"  Mr. 
Ananias  Scroggins,  dentist,"  is  good  enough  on  his  card. 
But  after  all  in  very  many  cases  likely  they  don't  deserve 
to  be  called  doctor,  and  a  proper  consciousness  of  that  fact, 
perhaps,  makes  them  reluctant  to  wear  the  title. 

But  my  experience  over  there  is  that  they  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  American  in  the  matter  of  making  charges 
and  collecting  fees. 

Now  in  all  seriousness  how  do  lawyers  relieve  pain.  It 
is  needless  to  say  here  that  the  laiety  know^  no  more  about 
the  true  work  of  the  true  lawyer  than  many  of  you  do.  But 
it  would  take  too  long  this  evening  to  state  it,  and  it  would 
be  unprofessional  to  take  the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  my 
brethern,  when  you  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time  be 
glad 'to  pay  for  your  experience.  But  this  much  I  may  say. 
We  are  much  misunderstood  but  not  so  much  misunder- 
stood as  the  written  contracts  which  some  dentists  try  to 
make  for  themselves  and  which  take  two  sets  of  lawyers,    a 
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judge,  12  jurymen,  and  a  Supreme  Court  after  that,  to  de- 
termine the  supposed  meaning.  The  lawyer  in  the  light,  of 
experience,  bought,  and  paid  for,  and  acquired,  will  try  to 
protect  the  interests  of  his  client,  and  to  foresee  every  exi- 
gency which  may  in  all  human  probability  arise,  and  then 
guard  against  it.  This  ignorance  of  the  laiety  is  often 
manifest  in  the  attempts  of  rich  old  fathers  to'  circumvent 
the  law  against  perpetuities  and  tie  up  property  beyond 
the  lives  of  persons  in  being  and  twenty  one  years  alter 
that,  to  the  horror  of  many  a  liberal  minded  >oung  dentist, 
whose  fingers  are  aching  to  grasp  the  tap,  which  turns  on 
the  golden  stream. 

Well,  sir,  the  true  lawyer  will  advise  against  litigation 
whenever  possible,  and  without  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
his  client  council  him  to  do  what  is  right.  Men  will  look  at 
things  differently,  depending  upon  their  point  of  view,  but 
as  far  as  lies  in  the  power  of  every  lawyer,  it  is  his  duty  to 
point  out  the  correct  way. 

While  it  is  not  in  place  -to  defend  a  professson  which 
has  contributed  its  quoto  to  the  world's  great  men,  it  is  not 
inappropriate  to  say  that  for  bravery,  courage,  real  good- 
ness, anu  greatness  of  soul.  Law  will  hold  its  own  with  any 
body  of  men,  where  noble  qualities,  erudition,  patriotism 
and  manliness  are  required. 

Now\  as  there  are  none  of  us  so  far  in  advance   that   we 
cannot  afford  to  think  of  what  success  is,   and  what  leads  to 
it,  let  us  consider  these  things. 
A  dentist,  what  should  he  be? 

First,  a  great  man.  A  man  who  puts  his  conscience  in- 
to all  his  work.  A  man  who  is  an  honor  to  his  profession. 
With  the  breath  of  the  new  blown  rose:  with  the  immaculate 
attire:  with  instruments  sparkling  like  diamonds;  with  the 
tender  and  firm  touch,  with  the  sweet  and  sincere  voice, 
with  the  soul  of  honor  and  truth,  with  the  sane  and  solid 
speech,  the  man  who  unfalteringly  and  persistently  seeks 
success  because  success  mean  perfection  in  his  craft.  That 
man  will  succeed,  and  success   is   a  possibility   for   all    the 
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young  men,  whose  hearts  tonight  are  brimful  of  hope,    and 
stirred  by  warm  ambition. 

The  secret  of  success  is  based  on  a  few  simple  rules.  If 
you  don't  find  her,  find  out  why  she  stays  from  you.  Woa 
her,  and  when  you  have  won  with  success  let  all  your  life 
be  one  blissful  honeymoon.  I  congratulate  the  dean  of 
this  diploma — tic  corps,  and  the  faculty  thereof.  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  I  wish  you 
all  God  speed. 
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THE  NEW  CLASSES 

The  attendance  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  shows  a  de- 
tided  gain  over  last  year,  the  increase  amounting  to  a 
little  more  than  10  per  cent.  There  are  enrolled  113  Junior 
students,  56  Senior  students,  and  1  special  student.  The 
classes  represent  17  states  ranging  from  California  to  Texas, 
Virginia  and  Minnesota,  and  there  is  one  senior  student 
from  Mexico  and  one  from  Porto  Rico.  This  gain  in  attend- 
ance is  most  gratifying  to  the  faculty,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  school  being  now  settled  in  new  quajters,  its  pros- 
perity is  assured. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  at  Alantic  City,  Professor  Hallbergiwas  elected 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  to  be  published  monthly  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  contain  the  reports  of  officers,  notices,  etc., 
which  will  acquaint  the  members  with  doings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Professor  Hallberg  was  also  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Historical  Section. 

Professor  W.  A.  Puckner  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
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Recent  gifts  to  the  School  include  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  books  from  Mr.  G.  P.  En- 
gelhard; a  supply  of  drugs  ground  for  percolation  and  suffi- 
cient for  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  work  for  the  ses- 
sion, from  the  Searle  &  Hereth  Co. ;  absorbent  cotton  suffi- 
cient for  the  students'  use  in  the  laboratories,  from  Bauer 
&  Black, 


ALUMNI   NEWS 

Edwin  Fellows,  '96,  has  purchased  the  Ritter  Pharmacy 
ab  17)  J  )lj''i  Ij  A  M 

P.  C.  Johnson,  '04,  is  taking  special  work  in  chemistry 
at  the  school  this  session, 

Wm.  G.  Ha^emann,  '03,  has  been  taken  into  partnership 
by  his  former  employer,  Mr.  Heidbreder.  The  new  firm  is 
located  at  5th  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Quincy. 

C.  L.  Higgins,  '04,  passed  the  recent  examination  of  the 
Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy  as  a  registered  pharmacist. 

Fred  A.  Brown,  '02,  has  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 


SENIOR  NOTES 
The  Senior  Class  has  organized  and  elected   officers   as 
follows: 

C.  E.  Tilton,  President 

A.  G.  C.  Ackermann,  Vice  President 
W.  S.  Mayhew,   Secretary 
F.  E.  Bucklin,  Treasurer 

D.  L.  Holland  and  D.  T.  Cropp  registered  as  assistants 
at  the  September  examination  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAC- 
ULTY AT  THK  A.  PH.  A.  MEETING 

C.  S.  N.  HallberG: — The  Nome^iclatiire  of  Proprietary  Med- 
icines. 
The  naming  of  proprietary  medicines.     Groups  of   syn- 
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thetics  and  other  proprietary  articles.  The  lack  of  system 
is  nomenclature.  Scientific  terminologies  are  necessary  in 
all  branches  of  art  and  science.  The  nomenclature  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  Why  is  pharmaceutical  terminology  ignored? 
Scientific  nomenclature  should  be  required  of  all  medicines; 
it  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 

W.  A.  PuCKNER: — Estimation   of  Caffeine   in     Presence    of 
Acetanilide. 

In  estimating  acetanilide  and  caffeine  in  headache  reme- 
dies the  extraction  of  both  from  an  acid  medium  by  means 
of  chloroform  and  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  caffeine 
as  periodide  suggested  itself.  The  details  are  given  which 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  method  in  which  acetanilide  and 
caffeine  are  extracted  by  chloroform  in  presence  of  sulphur- 
ic acid,  the  chloroform  distilled  off,  the  residue  dried  to  ob- 
tain cafl'eineplus  acetanilide.  From  this  residue  the  caffeine 
is  then  extracted,  precipitated  with  iodine,  the  periodide 
decomposed  with  sodium  sulphite  and  the  cafeine  extracted 
with  chloroform. 
W.  A.  PuCKNER: — Notes  on  the  Estimation  of  Caffehie. 

Experiments  made  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  caffeine  may  be  dried  without  loss,  show:  (a)  If  caf- 
feine, dried  at  95  degrees,  is  dissolved  in  water  or  chloroform 
evaporated  at  room  tempature  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
practically  the  original  weight  is  obtained,  (b)  If  caffeine, 
dried  at  95  degrees,  is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the  solvent 
evaporated  from  a  shallow  dish  at  50-60  degrees  and  dried 
at  the  temperature,  practically  the  original  weight  is  ob- 
tained. While  evaporization  can  be  demonstrated  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  affects  the  results  of  quaatitative  work,  (c) 
From  a  chloroform  solution  of  caffeine  the  solvent  may  be 
distilled  off  and  the  residue  dried  at  95  degrees  without  loss 
of  caffeine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  is  contained 
in  a  shallow  dish  and  after  evaporation  is  dried  at  95  de- 
grees, than  an  appreciable  loss  of  caffeine  occurs.  Tasilly's 
conclusions,  that  caffeine  does  not  become  anhydrous,  even 
if  dried  at  110  degrees,  were  in  a  measure  confirmed. 
W,  A.  PuCKNER: — The  Estimation  of  Acetanilide. 
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Incidental  to  the  estimation  of  acetanilide  in  certain 
headache  remedies  it  became  desirable  to  make  experiments 
relative  to  the  temperature  at  which  ether  or  chloroform 
(this  having  been  used  to  seperate  it  from  other  constituents) 
could  be  expelled  and  the  residue  obtained  in  condition  for 
weighing.  These  experiments  show  that  acetanilide  is 
quite  volatile  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  From  its 
ether  or  chloroform  solution  the  solvent  may  be  evaporated 
at  room  temperature  and  the  room  residue  brought  to  con- 
stant weight  over  sulphuric  acid  without  loss  of  substance. 
If  the  solvent  is  distilled  from  a  flask  and  the  residue  is 
dried  at  50-60  degrees,  loss  by  volatization  is  slight  and  a 
practically  constant  weight  is  attached  in  12-24  hours.  At 
75  degrees  acetanilide  is  appreciably  volatile  even  when 
contained  in  narrow  necked  flask.  The  residue  obtained, 
when  from  an  ether  or  chloroform  solution  the  solvent  is 
driven  off,  is  not  pure  acetanilide,  and  if  loss  by  vaporiza- 
tion is  guarded  against,  high  results  are  invariably  ob- 
tained. 
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By  Bernard  Pantus,  M.  D. 

Continued  from  page  471. 
The  niming  of  drugs  and  of  their  preparation  is  one  of 
the  important  functions  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  A  great 
amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in 
perfceting  the  pharmopoeial  nomenclature,  so  that  it  is  at 
once  simple,  precise,  and  scientific.  It  behoves  us  to  use 
the  pharmacopoeial  Latin  name  in  prescription-writing,  as 
thereby  we  specify  the  substance  as  defined  by  the  pharma- 
copoeia, and  do  away  with  chances  of  misunderstanding 
and  error. 

The  main  reason  for  changes  in  the  names  of  pharma- 
copoeial substances  was  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
using,  whenever  practicable,  the  true  chemical  name  of  the 
substance.  Advance  in  chemistry  having  brought  about 
considerable  change  in  terminology,  the  new  pharmacopoeia 
exchanged  the  old  for  the  modern  chemical  nam.e  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing. 

Arsenous  acid  is  not  an  acid  but  the  anhydride  of  an 
acid;  it  is  arsenic  trioxide,  which  is  its  present  official  name; 
Latin,  Arseni  Trioxidum.  For  the  same  reason,  the  title 
Acidum  Chromicumhas  been  changed  to  Chromii  Trioxidum. 
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The  official  titles  for  the  various  hydroxides  have  been 
made  more  uniform  and  definite  by  the  introduction  of  the 
word  '  'Hydroxidum".  Potassa  is  now  named;Potassii  Hydroxi- 
dum.  Soda  is  Sodii  Hydroxidum.  The  corresponding- 
solutions  are:  Liquor  Potassii  Hydroxidi  and  Liquor  Sodii 
Hydroxidi.  Ferri  Hydroxidum  is  the  new  and  much  im- 
proved name  for  the  old  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratym.  Alumini 
Hydroxidum  stands  for  the  former  Alumini  Hydras. 

Magnesia,     being   an   oxide,    is   now  named     Magnesii 
Oxidum.     The  new  title  for  the   arsenical  antidote  is   there 
fore  Ferri  Hydroxidum  cum  MagnessiiOxido,  instead  of  the 
former  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum  cum  Magnesia. 

Sodii  Thiosulphas  is  the  new  official  name  for  Na^SgO^ 
formerly  incorrectly  called   Sodii   Hyposulphis. 

The  new  title  Calx  Chlorinata  expresses  the  looseness 
of  the  chemic  combination  better  that  the  former  name  Calx 
Chlorata.  For  the  same  reason  the  title  for  Liquor  Sodae 
Chloratae  has  been  changed  to  Liquor  Sodae  Chlorinatae. 

A  superfluous  syllable  has  been  dropped  from  "Valer- 
ianate" by  making  it  "Valerate".  Thus  we  have  Ammonii 
Valeras  and  Zinci  Valeras. 

The   Alkaloidal  halogen  salts  had  hitherto  the   ending 
"as",  e.  g.  Cocainae  Hydrochloras,  Hyoscinae  Hydrobromas. 
This  ending  is  in  correct  because  "as"  should  be   reserved  to 
indicate  combinations  with  oxyacid  and  not  with  hydracid. 
Hence  the  new  titles  are: 

Apomorphinae  Hydrochloridum 

Cocainae   Hydrochloridum 
Hydrastininae  Hydrochloridum 

Hyoscinae  Hydrobromidum 

Hyoscyaminae  Hydrobromidum 

Morphinae  Hydrochloridum 

Pilocarpinae  Hydrochloridum 

Quininae  Hydrobromidum 

Quininae  Hydrochloridum. 

As   carbolic  acid   is   not  an  acid,    but   an   alcohol,    its 

modern   chemical  name   Phenol   has   been   adopted   as   its 

official   name.     Its  preparations  are:     Phenol  Liquef actum; 
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Unguentum  Phenolis,  Glyceritum  Phenolis.  The  sulphocar- 
bolates  are  now  mca'e  correctly  named  Phenolsulphonates, 
e,  g.  Sodii  Phenolsulphonas.  Salol,  being  chemically  phenyl 
salicylate,  its  present  official  title  is  Phenylis  Salicylas. 

Resorcin,  being  an  alcohol,  has  received  the  distinctive 
eading  for  alcohols,  namely  "ol"  its  new  title  is  Resorcinol. 

Naphthalene  has  now  its  appropriate  hydrocarbon  end- 
ing instead  of  the  incorrect  one  in  Naphthalin;  its  present 
Latin  title  is  Naphthalenum. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  official  naphthol  from 
alphanaphthol,  it  has  been  called  Betanaphthol. 

Most  names  ending  in  "ol";  were  formerly  treated  as 
indeclinable  nouns.  It  is  now  preferred  to  treat  them  as 
nouns  of  the  third  declension.  Therefore  the  following 
titles  were  changed:  Amyl  Nitris  to  Amylis  Nitris;  Methyl 
Salicylas  to  Methylis  Salicylas. 

Spiritus  Glonoini  is  now  much  more  scientifically  called 
Spiritus  Glycerylis  Nitratis. 

As  the  official  Chloral,  is  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  its  new 
official  name  is  Chloralum  Hydratum. 

The  title  Colchici  Radix  has  been  changed  to  Colchici 
Cormus;  as  the  part  of  the  plant  used  is  not  a  root  but  a 
corm,  which  is  a  bulbous  solid  underground  stem. 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  Latin 
titles  of  the  fluidextracts;  they  are  now  called  Pluidextracta 
instead  of  Extracta  Fluida;.e.  g.  Fluidextractum  Ergotae, 
instead  of  Extractum  Ergotae  Fluidum.  This  simplefies 
the  title,  and  separates  the  class  of  fluidextracts  from  the 
-class'of  extracts  m  alphabetic  arrangements. 

The  following  titles  have  been  simplefied  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  only  one  word  should  be  used  if  only 
one  part  of  a  plant  is  official.  We  therefore  have  Arnica 
instead  of  Arnicae  Plores;  as  Arnicae  Radix  has  been  dis- 
missed. Guaiacum  instead  of  Guaiaci  Resina;  Guaiaci  Lig- 
num being  no  longer  official.  Phytolacca  instead  of  Phy- 
tolaccae  Radix;  as  Phytolaccae  Fructus  has  been  dropped, 
Stramonium  instead  of  Stranionii  Folia;  Stramonii  Semen 
having  been  dismissed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  Hamamelidis 
Cortex  necessitated  naming  the  leaves  Hamamelidis  Folia; 
they  were  hitherto  official  under  the  title  Hamamelis. 

The  following  redundant  titles  were  shortened:  Gossypii 
Radicis  Cortex  to  Gossypii  Cortex;  Oleum  Betulae  Volatile- 
to  Oleum  Betulae;  Quercus  Alba  to  Quercus;  Veratum  Viride- 
to  Veratum. 

The  titles  Petrolatum  Molle  and  Petrolatum  Spissum 
have  been  dropped,  one  word,  Petrolatum,  embracing  both. 
Similarly  Aloe  Eardadensis  and  Aloe  Socotrina  have  been 
replaced  by  the  term  Aloe. 

No  Account  of  the  changes  in  the  new  pharmacopoeia 
would  be  complete  without  mentioning  that  151  articles 
previously  official  have  been  dismissed;  mainly  because  they 
had  practically  gone  out  of  use.  As  physicians  who  may 
desire  to  prescribe  any  of  the  dismissed  articles  can  still 
obtain  them  by  prescribiug  them  under  their  former  official 
name,  we  shall  not  occupy  valuable  space  in  The  Plexus 
in  naming  these  substances. 

A  very  important  and  welcome  innovation  is  the  in- 
troduction into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  average  dose  for 
adults  in  connection  with  every  article  likely  to  be  used  in- 
ternally. These  doses  must  not  be  regarded  as  obligatory 
on  the  physician,  he  may  use  less  or  more  as  occasion  may 
demand.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  useful  to  the 
student.  The  editor  of  The  Plexus  has  therefore  kindly 
consented  to  print  a  table  of  these  average  doses  in  a  suc- 
ceeding issue. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JAMES. 

On  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  occurred  the  formal  installa- 
tion of  Edmund  Janes  James,  as  President  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

We  deeply  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us  giving 
a  complete  presentation  of  the  events  of  the  inauguration, 
and  as  The  Plexus  is  the  organ  of  the  Chicago  branches 
of  the  University  we  will  content  ourselves  with  those  parts 
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of  the  exercises  that  have  special  reference  to  these 
branches. 

The  Chicago  delegation  left  on  a  special  Illinois  Central 
train  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  were  met  at  Champaign  and 
royally  entertained  by  the  authorities  there,  and  the  600 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  exercises  are  a  unit 
in  praising  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  entertainment 
of  visitors.     Returning  the  special  left  at  9:30  P.  M. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  CoJleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons and  Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  the  audi- 
ence was  addressed  by  Dr.  D,  A.  K.  Steele,  Dean  B.  J. 
Cigrand  and  Dean  P.  M.  Goodman. 

The  addresses  appear  below: 


CHARACTER    AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS 

IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

REPUTATION. 

By  D.  a.  K.  Steele,  M.  D. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  when  the  professional  depart- 
ments of  the  University  of  lUiaois  meet  in  this  assembly 
hall  to  play  their  part  in  the  instalation  of  a  new  president 
and  to  do  honor  to  the  University  and  its  distinguished  head, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Chicago — The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

I  congratulate  the  University  upon  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  distingaished  educator  as  President  Jame»  to  guide 
its  destinies  and  develop  its  professional  departments  dur- 
ing a  period  of  the  world's  history  that  is  marked  by 
phenomenal  advances  in  scientific  thought,  material  pro- 
gress and  professional  attainment,  and  predict  that  under 
his  skillful  guidance  the  next  decade  will  see  the  University 
in  the  forefront  of  educational  institutions  in  this  country. 

At  this  time  when  public  attention  is  daily  drawn  to 
examples  of  shattered  reputations  in  the  ranks  of  our 
leaders  of  industry,  bankers,  educators  and  professional  men 
— shattered  because  they  departed  from  the   high   ideals   of 
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youth  and  home,  honesty  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  other 
— it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  on 
the  value  of  character  as  an  element  of  success  in  the  develop- 
ment of  professional  reputation.  Character  is  the  estimate 
we  place  upon  ourselves.  It  is  the  inate  monitor  we  call 
conscience.  Reputation  is  the  estimate  the  world  places 
upon  our  achievements. 

Bishop  Spalding  says:  "Our  state  comes  closer  to  us  than 
our  country;  it  awakens  tenderer  recollections,  weaves  about 
us  the  tendrils  of  more  gentle  and  fragrant  affections.  It 
calls  forth  feelings  which  glow  like  the  dawn,  which  soften 
and  mellow  like  the  evening  sky.  It  blends  with  memories 
of  the  twining  arms  of  mothers  and  fathers,  of  the  warm, 
unselfish  devotion  of  youthful  friends.  The  thought  of  it  is 
interfused  with  clouds  and  showers  and  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  all  the  glories  of  the  unfolding  world  that  accompanied 
us  when  we  were  young." 

So  character  is  intertwined  with  professional  reputation 
as  professional  departments  are  intertwined  with  the  Uni- 
versity. Each  is  helpful  to  the  other;  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

There  are  certain  elements  of  character  essential  to 
professional  success.  The  well  educated  mind  looks  beyond 
the  mere  semblance  of  things  into  the  higher  realm  of  Na- 
ture's laws  and  forces,  and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  our 
early  environments  have  much  to  do  with  our  future  success. 
A  study  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God  in  early  life  purifies 
and  enobles  our  whole  subsequent  career. 

To  him  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  open  his  eyes 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  light  breaking  over  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont  or  the  rugged  grandeur  of  Colorado 
peaks,  or  near  the  roaring  of  a  mighty  ocean  or  the  rushing, 
whirling  waters  of  a  turbid  river,  there  must  ever  remain 
an  ineffaceable  memory  picture  of  Nature's  wonders;  and  as 
his  budding  brain  realizes  and  appreciates  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape,  the  ever  changing  and  yet  harmonious  colors 
of  Nature's  painting, — whether  in  field  or  forest,  in  garden 
or  on  hillside,  in  the  morning  dawn  or  when  lit  by  the  glows 
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of  an  autum  sunset, — his  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  and  eloquence  of  Nature's  sermons  nor  can 
he  help  realizing  that  a  higher  and  mightier  power  than 
man  rules  the  universe  and  directs  by  an  all- wise,  method 
the  mysteries  of  life. 

Thus  imperceptibly,  but  none  the  less  permanently,  he 
has  impressed  upon  his  character  by  reason  of  his  environ- 
ment, noble  thoughts,  generous  impulses,  and  an  unconscious 
religious  trend.  His  mind  is  unsullied  by  the  murky  stream 
of  a  city's  vileness,  that  too  often  dwarfs  and  destroys  the 
one  whose  character  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  its  bane- 
ful blandishments. 

In  our  own  College  of  Medicine  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  its  founders  and  leaders  had  their  early  environment 
amid  such  surrounding  as  I  have  sketched. 

To  succeed  we  must  be  in  love  with  our  profession.  We 
mnst  have  a  high  conception  of  its  aims  and  object,  we  must 
idealize  our  work.  Our  motives  should  be  the  love  of  science 
the  instinct  of  investigation,  the  desire  to  search  out  the 
secrets  of  Nature,  and  to  alleviate  human  suffering.  We 
should  be  a  composite  picture,  blending  in  our  make  up 
perfect  health,  mental  vigor,  manliness,  honor,  honesty, 
self-reliance,  courage,  truth  and  conscience,  with  a  devotion 
to  high  ideals  and  an  unwavering  self-confidence.  We  should 
be  composed  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  material  gathered 
from  all  ages  and  places.  The  true  professional  man  is  a 
mosaic  and  not  a  single  gem. 

Ideals  change,  but  there  must  be  a  permanent  good — a 
lasting,  beautiful  and  an  unchanging  truth.  The  ideal  beauty 
has  not  yet  come  in  painting,  statuary  nor  music;andl  some- 
times think  it  never  will  come  this  side  the  dawning  of  the 
great  millennium,  unless  we  hold  closely  to  the  ideals  of 
youth  and  home,  innocence  and  purity. 

The  world  demands  a  doctor  who  is  educated  all  over; 
whose  heart  is  tender,  whose  hand  is  steady,  whose  eye  is 
■clear,  whose  tongue  is  clean,  whose  brain  is  cultured,  whose 
nerves  are  under  perfect  couirol — one  who  is  broadminded. 
It    wants   a   doctor  whose   knowledge  of  disease   has   been 
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broadened  and  deepened  and  enriched  by  a  wide  experience 
in  general  medicine,  and  sharpened  and  polished  in  some 
specialty  afterwards;  a  doctor  who  has  had  a  hospital 
experience,  who  combines  common  sense  with  experience 
and  with  knowledge;  who  has  a  heart  swelling  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  sufferers  who  seek  his  aid;  who  carries  a 
smiling  face  on  his  errands  of  mercy;  who  prefers  substance 
to  show,  and  who  regards  his  professional  reputation  as  a 
princeless  treasure  to  be  guarded  against  the  alluring 
temptations  of  modern  society  or  the  tempting  bait  of  gold 
offered  for  the  prostitution  of  his  talents  to  the  performance 
of  illicit  or  illegal  practices.  It  demands  that  he  shall 
possess  that  innate  monitor  that  we  call  conscience.  Our 
minds  are  given  to  us  but  our  characters  we  make,  and  the 
molding  of  them  is  the  noblest  work  on  earth.  One's  resolu- 
tion is  one's  prophecy.  Th.re  is  no  future  to  the  man  who 
has  no  great  aspirations. 

The  value  of  professional  reputation,  character  and 
success  in  the  professional  departments  of  the  University,. 
is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  University  itself.  Such  de- 
partments attract  the  brainy  young  men  of  the  state;  they 
add  a  thousand  earnest  students  to  her  numbers —  and  rep^ 
utation  and  prestige  to  the  University.  They  interest  the 
city  of  Chicago,  with  its  two  million  inhabitants,  in  the  Uni- 
versity; they  interest  the  Legislature  in  her  professional 
and  scientific  welfare.  They  are  self-supporting;  they  are 
of  incalculable  value  in  developing  the  University  along  the 
lines  of  greatest  helpfulness  in  protecting  the  lives  and  the 
health  of  her  citizens  They  are  affiliated  departments  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
University. 

The  value  of  the  Uoiversity  to  her  professional  depart- 
ments is  unquestioned;  and  through  all  the  coming  days  and 
years  it  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  faculties  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  to  co-operate- 
with  the  University  and  our  president  for  the  best  develop 
ment  of  the  University,  and  to  develop  purity  of  life,  dig- 
nity of  character,  professional  enthusiasm  and  nobleness  of 
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purpose — to  strive  for  the  highest  and  best  that  is  attainable 
in  life — that  our  lives  may  be  broadened  and  deepened  and 
rounded  out  into  symmetry  and  beauty  with  all  the  God- 
given  faculties  they  possess. 


"DENTISTRY  AND  THE  COMMON  WEAL."* 

Something  over  100  years  ago,  while  the  American 
colonies  were  struggling  for  freedom,  a  fleet  of  Frenchmen 
came  to  lend  their  aid  to  an  oppressed  people.  Among  these 
compatriots  was  Joseph  LeMaire,  a  dentist,  who  shortly 
became  the  personal  and  prof essional  friead  of  Washington. 
Id  1781,  while  the  colonial  troops  were  in  winter  quarters, 
LeMaire  obtained  a  commision  from  General  Washington 
to  teach  dentistry  to  those  of  the  army  who  desired  a 
course.  Thus  from  the  hands  of  General  Washington  came 
the  order  to  "teach  dentistry." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  instructional  career  of 
our  profession  in  America.  About  forty  of  the  soldiers 
availed  themselves,  and  six  became  practitioners.  Today 
we  number  upwards  of  fifty  recognized  colleges,  publish 
more  than  200  dental  periodicals  and  have  a  dental  popula- 
tion of  26,000. 

The  art  and  science  of  dentistry  during  the  past  half 
century  has  surpassed  in  progress  that  of  any  other  voca- 
tion, and  today  it  stands  among  the  learned  professions. 
To  this  happy  era  in  our  calling  the  American  dentist  has 
liberally  contributed.  The  glory  of  establishing  nearly 
all  the  potent  elements  of  dental  progress  in  the  cherished 
record  of  the. American  practitioner. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  my  paper  to  re- 
cite to  you  the  evolution  of  dental  construction  or  detail  the 
processes  relating  to  dental  technique  or  progress  of  digital 
dexterity  as  it  pretaius  to  our  profession,  hence  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  dentistry  as  it  pretains  to  the  people  in 
general,  particularly  from  an  American  point  of  view. 


LVddress  delivered  by  Dean  Cigrand,  at  the   Installation   of  .Edmund  J.; 
James,  as  President  of  the  State  Universary. 
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The  preliminary  requirements  for  entrance  into  a  col- 
lege of  dentistry  is  a  four- year  high  school  diploma,  and  the 
scholastic  year  contains  nine  months,  the  course  covering 
three  years. 

It  might  well  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  exact,  or 
demonstrable  of  professional  callings.  There  is  less  of  the 
speculative,  and  hence  it  excludes  the  factor  of  assumption 
or  presumption,  since,  like  surgery,  it  deals  with  material 
and  adds  to  or  displaces  matter,  being  either  aephretic  or 
prosthetic. 

Its  dominion  is,  indeed,  apparently  constricted  and 
does  not  involve  great  human  or  physical  territory,  but  its 
relationships  are  of  so  diverse  and  complicated  a  character 
as  to  involve  parts  and  organs  quite  remote  from  the  lower 
third  of  the  face. 

That  our  teeth  depend  largely  upon  our  mental  and 
physical  condition  none  will  in  this  twentieth  century  deny, 
and  that  in  turn  our  mental  and  physical  conditions  are  most 
decidedly  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  dental  organs  can 
be  demonstrated;  and  in  this  chain  of  dependence  we  recog- 
nize all  organs  or  parts  of  organs  are  influenced  by  the  sur- 
rounding physiological  circumstances,  and  these  are  acted 
upon  primarily  by  the  food  we  eat,  the  vocation  we  follow 
and  the  climate  we  live  in. 

The  dentist  has  equal  rights  with  the  physician  or 
surgeon  in  operation  or  treattnents  within  the  oral 
cavity. 

And  if  we  were  to  practice  our  professional  to  the  fullest 
latitude  of  the  definition  of  dentistry,  I  fear  we  would  be 
likely  to  give  attention  to  other  parts  than  the  teeth. 

Dentistry  has  contributed  to  the  common  weal  some  of 
the  most  cherished  comforts  of  human  life  and  lent  factors 
to  the  development  and  progress  of  the  human  family. 

To  Le  Maire  Americans  owe  the  knowledge  of  im- 
plantation and  transplantation,  the  principle  which  has  lead 
to  the  wonderful  physiological  phenomena  of  engrafting  of 
new  tissue. 

The  first  anatomical  museum  was  founded  by  Dr.  Peale, 
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also  distinguished  for  having  painted  the  famous  picture  of 
Washington. 

To  Miller  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  hundreds  of  forms 
of  bacteria.  He  gave  us  light  on  cell  physiology  and  evolved 
the  scientific  investigation  of  etiology  of  dental  caries. 

Dr.  Atkinson  took  the  speechless  child,  and  alter  re- 
storing the  cleft  in  the  palate,  taught  the  world  that  where 
distortion  of  features  and  muteness  of  voice  existed,  both 
could  be  displaced  by  beauty  and  eloquence. 

To  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  we  owe  the  practical  application 
of  nitrous' oxide,  a  find  which  has  done  more  to  relieve  hu- 
manity of  its  sufferings,  than  any  score  of  other  discoveries. 
Humanity  owes  so  much  to  this  dental  genius  that  he  de- 
serves a  statue  in  every  center  where  medicine  or  dentistry 
is  taught.  Sixty  years  ago,  Oct.  18,  1845..  Dr.  Morton  a  den- 
tist of  Boston,  chemically  demonstrated  the  sleep  producing 
qualities  of  ether,  and  two  years  later  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
gave  us  chloroform.  Dentists  have  since  produced  five 
general  and  fourteen  local  anaesthetics. 

Mother  Medicine  fully  recognizes  the  balm  brought 
through  these  agencies  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed.  These 
dental  practitioners  have  made  it  possible  for  your  cosmo- 
politan centers  to  possess  the  beautiful  marble  lined  surgical 
amphitheaters  of  today,  and  have  thus  opened  the  way  to 
cranial  and  internal  surgery;  they  have  taken  from  the 
operating  room  thehitching-post  and  straps  and  bequeathed 
in  their  stead  "the  vapors  of  sweet  dreams". 

A  noteworthy  service  of  our  calling  has  been  the  sys- 
tem of  post-mortem  identification. 

In  recent  years  the  dental  aspect  in  determining  de- 
finite information  on  bodies  whose  flesh  have  been  subjected 
to  the  change  producing  elements  of  fire,  water  or  lime,  the 
dental  record  of  the  oral  cavity  has  proclaimed  the  identity. 
In  criminal  annals,  this  form  of  exact  registration  has  re- 
sulted in  untold  good,  leading  to  the  capture  of  the  criminal 
immediately  after  the  indentification  of  the  victim;  for  with- 
out the  latter,  the  former  could  scarcely  be  anticipated. 
Again   in   the   innumerable   railroad    accidents   and  public 
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building  calamities  as  well,  steamer  disasters  and  theatre 
conflagrations,  the  dental  surgeon  is  indeed  rendering  great 
aid  to  the  saddened,  stricken  friends  and  relatives.  In  the 
Iroquois  theater  horror  more  than  300  dead  were  given  a 
family  burial  because  of  the  dental  record. 

The  first  instance  where  a  body  was  given  dental 
identity  resulting  in  personal  identification  happened  in 
this  country  something  less  than  a  century  ago. 

The  great  patriot  and  hero,  Paul  Revere,  devoted 
much  time  to  the  prosthetic  division  of  dentistry.  Recon- 
structed metal  base  dentures  and  was  much  interested  in 
carving  and  designing  artificial  teeth. 

When  the  remains  of  the  patriot  and  soldier,  General 
Warren,  were  removed  from  Bunker  Hill  battlefield  to  their 
present  resting  place,  it  was  Paul  Revere  who  made  the 
identification,  recognizing  the  partial  denture  which  he  had 
constructed  some  years  previous  to  the  general's  death, 
and  minutely  described  his  remaining  natural  teeth. 

Those  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  science  of 
neurology  are  free  to  admit  that  dental  lesions  and  oral 
disturbances  inaugurate  a  variety  of  mental  disorders. 
Neurotic  disturbances  having  their  origin  in  dental  irritation, 
do  not  receive  the  attention  they  merit,  The  dental  factors 
concerned  in  reflex  pains  which  may  be  traced  and  treated 
in  the  mouth  are  surprisingly  numerous.  Recent  investiga- 
tions point  to  the  fact  that  in  our  state  asylums  are  patients 
suffering  a  temporary  dementia  and  various  forms  of  neur- 
asthenia, who,  in  truth,  require  only  dental  attention  to  be 
relieved.  Physical  exhaustion,  suspended  consciousness 
and  other  morbid  mental  states  are  too  frequently  induced 
through  neglected  oral  circumstances.  Why  not  have  den- 
tists appointed  in  these  institutions  to  care  for  the  dis- 
tressed? Nor  does  this  dis-organized  dental  condition  relate 
to  asylums  alone.  The  penal  institutions  as  well  are  dis- 
regarding  the  comforts  which  dental  science  could   render. 

The  general  surgeons  of  today  are  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  our  professional  services.  In  patients  await- 
ing   operations    involving     the   elementary   systems,     the 
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necessity  for  normal  and  healthy  conditions  in  the  mouth  is 
most  essential.  The  most  successful  operation  would  be 
endangered  by  even  the  presence  of  diseased  dental  pulp 
and  should  there  be  an  ulcerated,  area  or  suppurating 
surface  superinduced  by  a  distressing  tooth,  the  life  of  the 
patient  would  be  threatened.  Hence  surgeons  who  are  alive 
to  these  responsibilities  before  performing  these  specified 
internal  operations  do  not  neglect  an  examination  of  the 
oral  cavity.  The  patient  receives  the  services  of  the  dental 
surgeon,  thus  assuring  every  precautionary  measure. 

As  further  evidence  of  good  to  the  general  public  I 
cite  the  statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kidd,  of  London,  an  emi- 
nent English  physician  and  specialist,  who  attributes  the 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  appendicitis  to  ill  attention 
to  the  teeth  and  indifference  to  the  laws  of  perfect  masti- 
cation. In  this  view  the  medical  prfoession  is  offering 
some  hope  and  suggestion  which  is  truly  scientific. 

The  mordid  influence  due  to  deranged  digestion  has 
attracted  attention  on  this  s:de  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  form 
of  the  recent  book  by  Arthur  MacDonald,  specialist  in  the 
bureau  of  education  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  attribuies 
much  of  our  crime  to  illness,  to  abnormal  health,  and  classes 
distressing  and  diseased  oral  parts  as  a  frequent  cause  of 
domestic  crime.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  poor 
in  our  great  cities,  where  crime  so  frequently  flourishes, 
receive  practically  no  medical,  surgical  or  dental  aid,  and 
the  depressed  and  suffering  mortals  wear  out  their  physical 
and  neural  energies  in  the  great  fight  against  pain.  The  re- 
sult is  an  exhausted,  ill-tempered  mind,  lacking  the  normal 
control  and  unable  to  carry  the  burdens  of  excruciating 
pain.  The  victims  frequently,  through  perverted  judge- 
ment, commit  most  desperate  crimes. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  statement  would  have  been 
treated  with  derision.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  of  the  dental  organs  and  augments  the  impor- 
tance of  the  science  of  dentistry. 

Why  are  not  the  poor  of  our  great  metropolitan  cities 
provided   with   better  attention  by  the  physician,   surgeon 
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and  dftntist?  These  people  are  burdens  of  the  body  politic 
and  an  ounce  of  prevention  would  be  better  than  the  pounds 
of  cure.  Later  we  have  them  at  greater  expense  as  tenants 
of  the  county  hospital,  the  poor  farm,  the  industrial  institu- 
tion, the  asylum  or  the  dispensary.  Would  it  not  be  wiser, 
more  charitable  and  christian-like  to  provide  at  state  ex- 
pense a  method  looking  to  the  care  of  the  worthy  poor? 
Today,  Germany,  recognizing  the  importance  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  in  Strassburg,  Berlin,  Dresden  and  all  large  cities 
instituted  public  dental  infirmaries,  where  government 
appointed  dentists  care  for  the  teeth  of  the  worthy  poor, 
the  government  providing  the  institution  with  all  necessary 
instruments,  appliances  and  material. 

The  children  of  our  public  schools  should  have  like 
opportunities  and  the  colleges  of  dentistry  would  gladly, 
without  cost,  provide  lecturers  and  clinicians. 

The  government  at  Washington  is  awakening  to  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  commo;i  weal  is 
strengthened  because  of  it.  Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass 
a  bill  creating  naval  dental  officers.  This  would  add  a  group 
of  new  and  useful  officers  to  the  American  navy  in  the  in- 
terest of  comfort,  health  and  efficiency  of  our  naval  forces. 
The  government  should  continue  in  this  humanitarian  direc- 
tion. Last  year  in  a  single  county  in  our  state  818  infants 
died  from  convulsions  during  the  period  of  dentition.  If 
this  same  ratio  prevails  throughout  Illinois,  what  startling 
figures  w^e  could  count!  And  yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  many 
causes  of  death  directly  traceable  to  oral  and  dental  disorders. 

It  does  seem  that  these  facts,  if  known,  would  appeal* 
to  our  legislators  who  might  appropriate  a  small  sum  for 
original  research  in  this  most  fruitful  and  promising  field. 

Aside  from  this  death  figure  directly  responsible  from 
dental  ailments,  what  i?  being  done  by  the  government  to 
encourage  scientists  to  prosecute  the  study  of  diseases  of  in- 
fants? We  may  keep  in  mind  the  low  birth  rate  of  France; — 
of  what  avail  is  a  high  birth  rate  with  an  encroaching  and 
increasing  death  rate?  President  Roosevelt  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  childless  marriages — thanks  for  his  drastic  crit- 
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icism  but  he  might  have  gone  into  this  matter  farther  and 
added,  "Save  the  children  that  are  born." 

The  United  State  annually  spends  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  hope  of  arresting 
the  disease  of  swine,  cattle  and  sheep.  The  government 
provides  scientists  with  the  best  of  lenses  to  discover  and 
deciper  bacteria  and  agents  of  destruction  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  human  family  is  left  to 
individual  enterprise,  and  disease  hovers  at  every  doorstep 
in  the  form  of  consumption,  dyspepsia  and  pyorrhea,  allow- 
ing a  death  rate  of  a  most  alarming  figure.  The  govern- 
ment could  well  afford  to  publish  fewer  books  on  cattle  and 
swine  and  devote  a  portion  of  this  enormous  sum  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  citizen's  health. 

If  the  general  public  knew^  the  status  of  affairs  as  per- 
tains to  our  present  meager  means  for  prosecuting  investiga- 
tions into  realms  of  direct  concern  to  human  life,  if  we 
could  impress  legislatures  and  even  influence  civic  authori- 
ties with  the  fact  that  public  funds  should  go  for  public 
good,  we  would  have  accomplished  an  invaluable  good. 

Let  the  University  of  Illinois,  her  alumni  and  her 
friends,  appeal  to  the  legislatures  for  funds  in  this  direc- 
tion; give  denral  specialties  an  oppertunity  and  the  gain 
will  accrue  to  the  general  public — "the  common  weal." 


DEAN  GOODMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  on  this  interesting  occasion  to 
represent  the  oldest  department  of  the  State  University — 
The  School  of  Pharmacy  and  not  only  the  olaest  department 
of  the  University  but  the  oldest  science  in  existance,  save 
one.  Men  were  star-gazers  before  they  became  medicine- 
takers.  And  as  the  preparation  of  each  portion  preceded 
its  administration,  so  pharmacy  antedates  even  the  p.-ac- 
tice  of  medicine  by  fully  ten  minutes. 

I  have  no  intention  of  dwelling  upon  the  history  of  the 
Asclepiads  and  their  services  toward  the  gods  and  men,  not 
upon  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  Father  of  Medicine,  nor  upon 
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that  of  the  great  leader  among  pharmacists — Galen,  whose 
father  in  answer  to  a  dream  made  a  doctor  of  him,  but  will 
refer  at  once  to  the  original  light  in  pharmacy  established 
midway  between  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
the  infant  city  of  Chicago,  in  1859. 

Forty-six  years  ago  this  month,  the  school  started  on 
its  mission  of  education.  Half  a  dozen  active  pharmacists 
of  the  city  engaged  to  control  a  school  with  the  determina- 
tion of  providing  for  the  systematic  training  of  future 
apprentices,  who  by  changing  customs  were  being  com- 
pelled to  pick  up  the  trade  or  profession  with  little  or  no 
instruction  from  their  employers.  Customs  which  were 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  brought 
over  from  the  mother  country  by  the  Pilgrims  and  which 
had  served  a  useful  purpose — were  found  inadequate  under 
the  more  active  conditions  of  American  enterprise. 

No  longer  could  the  employer  demand  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  from  the  apprentice,  his  parent  or  guardian, 
but  he  must  pay  wages  instead,  and  this  being  the  case,  the 
pmployer  fplt  that  his  oMio-ation  toward  the  apprentices 
were  at  an  end  and  tixe  ralional  conclusion  was  that  the 
apprentice  must  be  school-taught  or  pass  through  life  with 
an  education  of  the  most  limited  character  and  the  profes- 
sion finally  lost  in  ignorance. 

Upon  obtaining  a  charter,  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  all  who  felt  interested,  to  become  members  of  the  organ- 
ization and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  college  body 
numbered  about  half  a  hundred.  Officers  and  a  board  of 
Trustees  were  elected  and  leading  chemists  and  botanists 
appointed  as  professors.  The  class  numbered  about  40  and 
of  these  two  were  eligible  to  graduation  and  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  received  their  diplomas.  The  year  following, 
the  session  opened  with  good  attendance,  but  alas.  The 
spirit  of  uneasiness,  disquiet  and-  unrest  was  disturbing 
teachers  and  students  alike  and  upon  the  cry  of  war,  teach- 
ing ceased.  No  examinations  were  held  and  the  doors  were 
closed. 

I  desire  this  moment  only  to  follow  the  school  as  an  in- 
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strument  in  the  methodical  education  of  the  aspirant, 
according  to  the  intentions  of  the  founders. 

With  changed  conditions,  children  of  poorer  people 
entered  the  ranks  and  employers  to  lessen  their  expenses 
engaged  young  lads  not  yet  through  the  grammar  school  and 
whose  advancement  on  some  instances  was  limited  to  the 
barest  and  crudest  rudiments,  and  as  this  feature  still  pre- 
vails, the  insidious  results  are  becoming  truly  alarming. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  some  members  of  this  school 
and  a  few  others,  readily  discerning  the  outcome  of  these 
conditions  and  in  order  toforstall  them,  blindly  sought  leg- 
islation, self-imposed  legislation,  as  a  remedy  for  growing 
evils  apparently  under  the  belief  that  the  tide  can  be  held 
back  with  a  broom.  Baseless  dream.  An  effort  which 
might  be  equalled  today  by  autoists  asking,  seeking,  pray- 
ing for  a  law  regulating  the  speed  of  automobiles  to  eight 
or  ten  miles  an  hour,  because  it  is  known  that  some  have 
been  injured  by  them 

The  public  never  thought  of  seeking  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  pharmacist.  No  man  ever  stood  higher  in  public 
estimate  than  he  did  and  no  professional  man  ever  enjoyed 
a  greater  moiety  of  confidence,  than  the  old-time  family 
druggist.  Yet  pharmacists  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  them- 
selves have  done  more  toward  destroying  this  feeling  of  con- 
fidence, than  has  come  from  any  other  source,  and  today, 
the  very  word,  adulteration,  takes  on  a  new  meaning  when 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  law  was  enacted  and  grumbling  begun,  it  has  been 
amended,  but  dissatisfaction  continues.  The  results  are  not 
what  was  anticipated  and  the  I  told  you-so  man  has  had  a 
very  long  inning.  The  pharmacy  law  has  cost  the  profes- 
sion 180,000  dollars  and  the  rank  and  file  is  not  so  good  to- 
day as  it  was  25  to  40  years  ago. 

But  few  Schools  of  Pharmacy  have  yet  refused  to  allow 
an  illiterate  to  matriculate  and  having  accepted  them  have 
refused  to  graduate  them  when  they  succeeded  in  answering 
a  few  questions  regardless  of  the  absence  of  even  a  grade- 
school  education. 
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Some  backward  students  have  served  for  four  years  in 
this  school  before  being  granted  a  diploma  but  most  fre- 
quently, when  a  young  man  finds  himself  falling  behind,  he 
leaves  for  some  other  school. 

This  school  during  its  existence  has  introduced  some  of 
the  farthest  reaching  and  most  lasting  innovations  in  phar. 
macal  teaching,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  to  the  an. 
ticipated  and  lawful  degree,  the  old  members  sought  ad- 
mission as  a  department  of  this  greut  university,  the  ad- 
vancement and  attainment  of  which,  they  were  all  familiar 
with. 

Today  we  pass  another  mile  post  in  the  University  his- 
tory and  today  every  member  of  the  old  Chicago  College  of 
Pharmacy  is  looking  toward  the  new  president  with  a  full 
realization  of  his  strength  and  determination  and  with  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  learning,  experience  and  capabil- 
ity. 

We  are  hcping  through  him  to  have  this  school  justly 
recognized  by  the  people  as  the  state  School  of  Pharmacy, 
a  part  of  the  great  educational  institution  founded  and  sup 
ported  by  them. 

And  pharmacists  throughout  the  state  from  Wisconsin 
to  Egypt,  unless  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  continue 
their  efforts  to  fill  the  ravenous  maw  of  the  state  law  and 
this  without  benefit  to  themselves  must,  as  their  only  sal- 
vation, insist  upon  the  recognition  of  this  as  the  state  school 
and  the  one  through  which  the  state  law  must  be  enforced. 

The  law  is  supposed  to  test  the  qualifications  of  all  who 
desire  to  practice  pharmacy  and  determine  their  eligibility 
to  public  confidence,  and  to  this  end  the  faculty  of  the  state 
school — a  faculty  accustomed  to  conducting  examinations 
should  do  the  work  and  submit  the  results  to  the  state 
board. 

The  diploma  of  the  state  school  should  be  accepted  by 
the  state  board  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  attainment — 
while  all  other  applicants  should  be  compelled  to  pass  an 
examination  by  the  same  faculty.  And  no  man  who  has  the 
least  interest  in  pbarmacal  progress  or  in   state   progress^ 
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will  for  a  moment  object  to  the  matter  being  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  state  institution  of  learning. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  standard  could  be  raised  in 
conformity  with  the  desires  and  hopes  of  those  who  earn- 
estly sought  the  passage  of  the  pharmacy  law. 

As  it  now  stands  students  in  the  midst  of  their  school 
work  appear  before  the  board  for  examination  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, give  up  their  class  work  entirely,  hence  their  suc- 
cess in  these  examinations  is  frequently  the  premium  placed 
on  ignorance. 

In  some  states  a  modicum  of  pharmacal  learning  is   not 
alone  demanded,  but  certain  advancement   in   grade   school 
work  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  condition  to  matricula 
tion. 

If  the  state  can  lawfully  do  this,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  any  deficiency,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  through  the  public  schools  and  the  state  university. 

If  a  public  education  is  worthy  of  support.  If  the  uni- 
versity is  the  crown  of  the  public  school  system.  If  free 
education  is  the  people's  inherlance;  if  the  nation  is  but  the 
reflection  of  the  individual,  then  miserably  small  and  un- 
patriotic is  the  one  who  will  stand  in  the  way  of  others  who 
are  endeavoring  to  protect  the  people  from  a  horde  of  in- 
competents and  who  are  trying  to  raise  the  educational 
standard. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  the  members  of  the 
state  association  to  demand,  through  the  association  free 
re-registration,  and  I  would  call  upon  every  pharmacist  in 
the  state  to  write  to  the  senator  and  representatives  of  his 
district,  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  phar- 
macy law  relating  to  the  re-registration  fee,  and  demanding 
free  re-registration. 

For  upon  this  largely  depends  the  future  progress  of 
pharmacy  in  this  state. 
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DEAN  QUINE  ADDRESSES  THE  ILLINOIS  FEDE- 
RATION OF  WOMAN'S  CLUBS. 

From  tuberculosis,  pictured  as  the  gravest  menance  to 
American  life,  to  municipal  art  portrayed  as  the  nation's 
hope — this  was  the  range  of  Discussion  before  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  today. 

At  the  forenoon  session  Dr.  William  E.  Quine,  president 
of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  society,  spoke  on  the  preventa- 
bility  and  curability  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the 
duty  of  the  state  and  individual  toward  consumptives.  He 
took  the  club  women  into  the  little  gray  houses  of  the  poor 
and  to  the  bedsides  of  the  stricken  and  dying.  He  described 
the  little  children  of  the  affected  creeping  over  the  floor  in 
these  houses  of  distress  and  taking  the  deadly  germs  from 
the  unclean  carpets.  He  said  death  lingered  in  the  kiss  the 
afflicted  mother  gave  to  her  babe. 

As  the  story  of  stricken  and  dying  was  told  the  club  wom- 
en began  to  leave  their  seats  in  the  convention  hall  and  seek 
the  fresh  air.  One  delegate  fainted  and  was  carried  out.  A 
cry  to  have  the  windows  opened  was  raised.  Dr.  Quine 
told  his  audience  that  the  germs  might  be  lurking  under 
th'e  seats  on  which  they  sat  and  thriving  on  the  dust  a 
their  feet. 

A  mouse  could  not  have  caused  a  greater  uneasiness 
Skirts  were  picked  up  from  the  floor  and  a  demand  for  fresh 
air  again  was  made.  The  windows  were  thrown  open.  Dr 
Quine  concluded  his  address  by  calling  upon  a  Rockefeller 
a  Carnegie,  a  Pearsons,  a  Phoebe  Hearst,  or  a  Helen  Gould 
to  come  forward  and  build  hospitals  and  colonies  for  con- 
sumpti"es. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  COMMUNICATION. 

Editor  Plexus: — 

Enclosed  please  find  Dr.  Kemp's  article  about  students' 
visit  to  Urbana.  This  may  clear  up  a  few  points.  I  sup- 
pose you  get  the  Illini. 

Yours,  A.  J.  Graham. 
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Editor  of  Illini: 

Dear  Sir: — Trie   "Students'   Parade  Report"    as   pub- 
lished in  last  Thursday's  Illini  has   created  the   impression 
generally  that  the  students  from  our  Chicago  colleges  made 
certain  promises  which  they  did  not  live  up   to.     This   does 
these  students  a  great  injustice,  which  I  know  was  not   in- 
tended.    As  one  of  the  middle  men  in  the  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Chicago  colleges  and  our  students  here,  I  feel  that 
the   following  facts  should  be  stated,  to  acquit  our  Chicago 
students  from  any  suspicion   of  meannes>-^:     Ten  days  before 
the  parade,  I  wrote  to  the  pari  ies  who  were  attending  to  the 
Chicago   end  of  the  excursion   outlining  the  plans  in   detail 
whigh  the  boys  had  made   here,  and  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  probable  number  who  would  be  down.  I  stated  that 
our  students  would  provide  floats,  torches,  etc;  for  the  Chi- 
cago  contigent  on  the  same  basis   that  they  were  given    to 
the  students  enrolled  here.     Upon  receiving  a  reply  I   com- 
municated my  information  to  the  student's  committee  on  the 
procession.     They,  not  I,  made  the  estimate,    but  their  esti- 
mate was  a  fair  one,  so  I   have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  "re- 
port" which  makes  me  give  the  figures  in  dollars  instead  of 
in  the  number  of  students.  The  real  hitch  came  in  a  circum- 
stance which  w^as  the  fault  of  no  one.  It  was  not   anticipated 
that   there   would   be  room  in  the  Armory  for   the  Chicago 
boys,    so   the  committee,    of   which   I  was   chairman,   had 
arranged   for  their  entertainment  for  the  afternoon.      This 
included  having  torches  for   them   to  get  when  they  went  to 
supper.      It  is  obvious    they  could  not   have   carried  their 
tdrches  with  them  all  the  afternoon,  including  the  march  to 
the  Armory.     As  a  ma'tter  of  fact  the  doors  of  the   Armory 
were   closed  so  as  to  divide  the  Chicago  party,  and  the   ma- 
jority of  them  got  in.      When  the  exercises  were  over  it  was 
late  and  dark,    and  after  the  time  they  were  to  get   supper; 
so  they  straggled  into  Champaign  as  best  they  could  and  a 
very   considerable  number   of  them  joined  the    parade — but 
without  torches.     A  group  of  our  "medics"  in  the  collage  of 
science  had  made  a  lot  of  transparencies  relating  to  mediciae, 
and  these,  together  with  sundry  ragbabies  belonging  to  the 
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"stork"  were  turned  over  to  the  Chicago  boys  .so  that  they 
made  quite  a  good  appearance  all  around.  The  best  spirit 
imaginable  prevailed  all  around  and  many  of  the  Chicago 
fellows  expressed  regret  that  they  did  not  have  a  torch. 
The  parade  was  a  huge  success  and  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  students  who  got  it  up.  The  deficit  is,  after  all,  not  so 
large.  One  of  the  "medic"  transparencies  represented  a 
doctor  "touching"  a  patient  for  an  office-fee.  The  title  was 
"tactus  eruditus"  I  think  I  can  name  some  around  the  cam- 
pus who  would  respond  to  a  '  wise  touch."  Verbum 
sapientibus  satis.  .  ,      Geo.  T.  Kemp. 


CLASS  PROPHESY. 


D.  D.  MacGillivray. 

One  of  the  strongest  instincts  implanted  in  the  human 
breast  is  the  desire  to  penetrate  the  dark  curtain  that 
stretches  across  the  future. 

The  wish  has  been  parent  to  the  thought  that  it  was 
possible,  and  has  i'astered  credulity  in  prophets  and  proph- 
ecies, From  the  savage  who  reads  in  the  thunderstorm  or 
an  eclipse  the  anger  of  an  offended  diety  to  the  most  elabor- 
ate organizations  of  wizards,  we  find  that  common  feeling 
of  curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  gratify  it. 

All  the  primitive  races  had  their  soothsayers,  their 
astrologers,  their  medic'ue  men,  their  prophets,  etc.;  and 
the  superstition  is  not  yet  extinct  for  we  find  gypsies  telling 
fortunes,  and  palmists  exacting  a  semi  credence  from 
thousands. 

With  these  thoughts  my  mind  naturally  turns  to  the 
class  of  1906,  and  1  then  wonder  what  would  be  the  future 
of  its  members. 

While  thus  reflecting,  I  must  have  fallen  asleep  and 
dreamed,  for  the  following  picture  of  their  future  lives  came 
up  before  me. 

I  seemed  to  be  at  one  of  the  New  York  piers  waiting  to 
board  a  large  ocean  steamer. 
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While  standing  there  and  observing  the  passers  by,  I 
recognized  the  familiar  face  of  Jess  P.  Feagler  and  learned 
that  he  had  established  himself  in  the  city  as  an  eye  and 
ear  specialist,  and  upon  further  conversation  learned  that 
John  P.  O'Connell  was  located  in  Brookland.  I  was  aston- 
ished howerer  to  learn  that  after  practisihg  for  two  years 
he  had  abondoned  the  medical  profession,  but  still  bent  on 
the  idea  that  he  must  prolong  life  in  some  way,  he  took  up 
the  insurance  business. 

Just  at  this  point  our  conversation  was  brought  to  a 
close  as  the  whistle  blew  and  all  hurried  on  board. 

As  the  last  line  fell  from  the  dock,  and  our  noble  steam- 
er with  a  mighty  throb  and  a  deep  sigh,  swung  slowly  a- 
round.  the  passengers  crowded  to  the  side  to  exchange  a 
farewell  salutation  with  their  friends  and  aquaintances. 
The  boat  had  slipped  her  mooring,  and  under  a  sapphire 
sk}^,  she  moved  steadily  forward  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  seated  myself  lazily  in  a  steamer  chaii'  and  prepared 
to  enjoy  the  scene  before  me.  Near  by  two  men  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  railing  of  the  deck.  They  were  gazing  out 
upon  the  watery  landscape,  and  sniffing  thebr^iezehungril3^ 
The  taller  of  the  two,  a  fine  dignified  looking  fellow;  re- 
marked to  his  companion,  "What  a  spot  for  a  gravel'"  On 
hearing  the  voice  I  turned  and  looked  more  closely  and  saw 
standing  there  Leo  Victor  Pairhall,  I  stepped  up  to  him 
and  made  myself  known  and  in  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed, he  told  me  of  a  great  Medical  Congress  to  beheld  in 
Berlin  in  July,  whether  he  was  bound  as  a  representative 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  where  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  for  three  years. 

I  resumed  my  seat  to  reflect  upon  the  information  thus 
gained  when  my  attention  was  called  to  a  good  sized  figure 
at  the  other  end  of  the  deck,,  some  hundred  feet  from  me. 
Evidently  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  a  case  of  sea- 
sickness, so  i  strolled  over  to  where  he  stood,  thinking  I 
might  be  of  some  service  to  him.  Suddenly  he  turned  and 
I  stood  face  to  face  with  him. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  speechless,  so   astonished   was    I 
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to  find  on  board  Thomas  Lafayette  Higgenbothen.  While 
talking  with  him  he  told  me  he  had  a  flourishing  practice 
in  a  Michigan  town.  I  then  inquired  of  him  the  where- 
abouts of  Miss  Effie  Louise  Abbott,  but  imagine  my  aston- 
ishment to  learn  that  she  who  had  fitted  herself  for  a  medi- 
cal missionary  to  China  and  whom  we  all  thought  nothing 
could  daunt  her  purpose,  had  married  a  Congressman  from 
Missouri,  and  is  now  living  in  good  style  at  Washington  D.  C. 
"By  the  way  do  you  know  whatever  became  of  Miss 
Rachel  Watkins?"  I  asked  "Oh  yes,  she  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  children's  hospital  in  Pennsylvania  for  five  years, 
but  judging  from  the  sparkler  on  the  third  finger  of  her 
left  hand,  she  will  not  remain  there  long." 

As  the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  night,  I  retired  to  my  state  room 
feeling  that  the  day's  voyage  had  been  a  very  pleasant  one 
in  every  way  and  determined  that  on  the  morrow  I  would 
look  over  the  steamer's  list  of  passengers  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing more  of  my  old  aquaintances. 

After  breakfasting  the  next  morning,  I  hurried  to  ex- 
amine the  directory  as  I  had  planned  the  night  before.  The 
book  was  handed  me  and  I  had  just  turned  the  cover  when 
a  middle-aged  lady  in  half  mourning,  so  becoming  to  young 
widows,  stepped  up  to  where  I  was  standing.  Thinking 
that  she  too  wished  to  examine  the  list  I  at  once  offered  it 
to  her,  "No  thank  you  I  have  already  examined  it,"  and 
then  by  the  yard  wide  smile  which  was  still  one  of  her  char- 
acteristics, I  at  once  recognized  she  that  used  to  be  Lena 
Halfield. 

She  told  m^  she  was  on  her  way  to  a  small  place  in 
England  to  look  after  a  $30,000  estate  of  her  late  husband's. 
She  asked  me  if  I  remembered  Lachlan  MacMillen  and 
the  time  he  worked  so  desperately  hard  at  college  to  raise  a 
mustache  and  Vandyke.  "Well,"  she  said,  "after  he  had 
spent  a  year  m  Paris  he  became  very  much  imbued  with  the 
French  ideas,  decided  that  'it  was  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone,'  "  and  you  can  guess  the  rest.  She  also  told  me  that 
F.  W.  Rinkenberger  held  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Wash 
ington  State  University. 
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THE  SHORT  ARTICLE. 

Much  is  being  said  in  these  strenuous  days,  in  favor  of 
the  short  article.  We  are  all  so  hurried  and  life  seems  so 
short  that  littleness  and  brevity  in  everything  that  cam 
possibly  be  made  little  and  brief,  seem  to  be  great  desiderata. 
The  journalistic  paragrapher,  the  artist  of  genre  miniatur® 
painting,  the  composer  of  musical  sketches,  the  builder  of  box- 
like apartments  and  the  discoverer  of  infinitesimal  organ- 
isms today  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.     The  day  of  the 
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three  volume  novel  is  gone  and  we  are  eager  for  the  short 
story.  The  shorter  it  is,  the  better.  All  of  this  indicates 
commendable  and  non-commendable  qualities  in  us.  It  in- 
dicates in  some  respects  increased  energy  and  concentration 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  more  often  indicates  childish  rest- 
lessness, superficiality  and  want  of  intellectual  repose.  It 
is  an  evidence  too  often  of  a  mere  busy  idleness,  of  an  ac 
tivity  that  results  in  nothing  and  leads  to  nowhere. 

We  want  to  protest  against  much  of  the  outcry  in  favor 
of  the  short  medical  article  and  paragraph  and  to  uphold 
somewhat  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  long  article  or  med- 
ical essay. 

Old  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  growl  about  the  en- 
cyclopoedias  that  were  beginning  lo  be  introduced  in  his 
day.  He  declared  that  such  a  wide  scattering  of  half  knowl- 
edge amoEg  the  people  would  produce  a  noisy  horde  of 
superficial  smatterers.  Doubtless  he  was  both  right  and 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  so  cheap,  so  misleading,  so  prac- 
tically worthless  as  much  of  the  half  knowledge  contained 
in  encyclopoedias,  dictionaries,  compends  and  other  short- 
cuts lo  learning.  A  fact  had  better  not  be  known  at  all, 
than  only  half  known  or  half  understood.  Of  what  use  to  a 
child  is  it  to  be  told  that  green  is  a  color  or  to  a  man  that 
melinite  will  explode  unless  in  both  instances  some  explana- 
tion accompanies  the  statement  so  that  the  child  and  the 
man  will  recognize  and  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
things  spoken  of. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  among  editors  and  super- 
ficial readers  for  more  brevity  in  writing.  The  Shakespear- 
ian phrase  "brevity  is  the  soulx)f  wit"  is  invoked  whenever 
the  plea  is  set  up.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the  desirabil- 
ity of  intelligent  brevity  but  the  fact  is,  much  of  the  so  called 
brevity  of  medical  writing  results  in  pure  nonsense.  "Brev- 
ity is  the  soul  of  wit."  Here  wit  of  course  is  a  term  synony- 
mous with  wisdom  and  intelligence.  In  the  use  of  the 
Shakespearian  adage  therefore  we  must  be  careful  to  em- 
phazize  the  fact  that  wit  or  intelligence  with  its  soul  must 
be  present  as   well  as   the    brevity.     As   an  illustration   of 
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brevity  minus  the  wit  may  be  cited  those  journalistic  follies, 
the  columns  usually  devoted  to  therapeutic  formulae  and 
mere  personal  experiences  that  relate  unexplained  and  un- 
correlated  facts.  Sometimes  they  read  like  this:  "Having 
been  in  practice  some  thirty  years,  I  have  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  diabetes.  Diabetes  is  a  --^ery  serious  disease. 
In  my  long  years  of  experience,  I  find  that  iron  is  the  best 
remedy  for  diabetes."  There  is  a  sample  of  the  short  para- 
graph and  in  miniature  of  the  average  short  article!  Does 
it  tell  us  anything  at  all?  No,  It  looks  brief  and  painted  and 
"practical,"  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  utterly  worthless  for 
there  is  no  wit  (wisdom,  intelligence)  in  it.  It  gives  us  no 
clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diabetes,  or  the  raison-d'  6tre 
for  the  use  of  iron  rather  than  anything  else.  And  yet 
there  are  whole  journals  built  up  and  largely  read  that  con- 
tain nothing  but  such  worthless  chaff.  Had  Shakespeare 
lived  today  and  uttered  his  famous  adage  we  could  have  be- 
lieved that  his  term  wit  was  also  synonymous  with  humor, 
after  we  had  read  the  phrase  from  a  recent  book,  "how  to 
distinguish  chicken  pox  from  small  pox"  and  noted  the 
ludicrous  result  of  the  author's  effort  to  be  brief. 

No;  let  it  be  said  and  said  again  and  again,  that  quan- 
tity has  no  relationship  to  the  true  exposition  of  knowledge 
any  more  than  have  linear  measurements  .to  do  with  the 
spectrum  colors.  Knowledge  and  only  knowledge  should 
be  the  guiding  principle  in  determining  the  value  of  a  scien- 
tific article.  The  worst  form  of  verbosity  is  that  that  con- 
sists of  mere  words  without  the  conveyance  of  true,  com- 
plete, practical  knowledge,  whether  the  number  of  the 
words  be  large  or  small.  Some  of  the  most  verbose  things 
we  have  ever  read  were  included  in  a  mere  half  column  of 
words  because  they  were  only  words  and  conveyed  no  gen- 
uine practical  true  information.  Some  of  the  briefest  things 
we  have  ever  read  covered  many  pages  because  they  were 
so  crammed  full  of  knowledge. 

Men  of  large  reading  and  broad  knowledge  cannot  think 
in  mere  sentences.  They  need  paragraphs  and  chapters 
and  whole  volumes  to  evolve  their  thoughts  in.     Mommsen 
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and  Kant  and  Darwin  and  Spencer  and  Faraday  and  Syden- 
ham and  Macaulay  were  writers  whose  thoughts  could  not 
be  confined  to  a  journalistic  squib.  The  fellow  of  little 
reading  and  less  thinking  can  usually  say  all  he  has  to  say 
in  a  sentence  or  two  and  what  he  says  is  usually  about  as 
attenuated  as  the  conversation  or  print  into  which  he  puts 
his  meagre  thoughts. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then  is  that  the 
number  of  words  in  an  article  has  no  more  to  do  with  its 
value  than  has  the  avoidupois  weight  of  a  book  or  the  color 
of  the  ink  with  which  the  pages  are  printed  has  to  do  with 
the  value  of  the  book.  Long  or  short,  an  article  is  valuable 
miJy  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  real,  self  explanatory 
information  it  contains. 


P.  &  S.  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATION. 

We  wish  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  student  body 
to  the  P.  &  S.  Benefit  Association. 

This  is  an  association  of  the  students,  the  object  of 
■which  is  to  secure  the  best  possible  care  of  its  members  in 
case  of  sickness. 

The  business  cf  the  association  is  administered  by  an 
executive  committee  composed  of  three  members  elected 
from  each  class. 

The  dues  are  one  dollar  per  member  for  each  school 
year. 

The  association  has  arrangements  with  West  Side,  St 
Mary's  and  St.  Anthony's  Hospitals  whereby  its  member's 
receive  special  rates;for  example  in  the  West  Side  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  receive  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  from 
the  regular  rates.  In  addition  to  this  the  Association  pays 
$5.60  per  week  while  the  patient  is  in  the  hospital. 

This  practically  covers  the  expense  of  the  less  expen- 
sive wards.  However  a  member  may  have  a  private  room 
if  he  chooses,  receiving  the  same  benefits,  that  is  25  percent 
discount  from  the  price  of  the  room  and  §5.60  per  week  in 
addition. 
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The  arrangements  with  the  other  hospitals  are  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  nature. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  association  in  the  past 
■and  doubtless  will  be  in  the  future  to  allow  the  same  bene- 
fits to  sick  members  who  see  fit  to  enter  any  other  hospital. 

The  association  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  students 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  need  hospital  atten- 
tion during  their  college  course  and  it  should  be  supported 
by  every  student  in  the  school. 

Every  student  is  subject  to  sickness  and  accident  and 
this  is  the  cheapest  insurance  of  which  we  know  that  covers 
such  cases. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  getting  out  the  tickets  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  they  will  remain  on  sale  for 
a  short  time  yet.  Below  is  the  copy  of  Constitution. 

E.  H.   LOOFBOURROW, 

Pi'esident. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I.  Tlie  name  of  this  association  is  The  P.  &  S.  Benefit 
Association. 

Art.  II.  Its  object  is  to  help  the  merabera  of  the  association  who 
may  be  sick  during  the  course  of  the  scholastic  year,  to  the  extent  of 
paying  for  their  hospital  attention. 

Art.  III.  Sec.  1.  The  Annual  due  is  one  dollar.  This  due  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  college  office  not  later  than  November  first  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  annual  due  of  one  dollar  be  not  sufiicient  to  cover 
the  expenses  for  the  year,  a  pro  ratio  assessment  shall  be  levied  on  the 
members  to  :aise  a  sum  which  the  ofiicers  deem  sufiicient  to  meet  the 
expenditure  of  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Art.  IV.  Every  member  of  the  student  body  subscribing  to  this 
fund  is  a  member  of  the  association  for  that  scholastic  year. 

Art.  V  The  funds  shall  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  twelve 
composed  of  three  members  elected  by  each  class.  This  committee  is 
to  be  known  as  the  executive  committee  It  shall  elect  a  President,  a 
Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer  and  four  Vice  Presidents,  one  from  each 
class. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  see  that  the  moneys  are 
collected;  to  see  that  the  funds  are  securely  held;  to  contract  for  hospital 
accommodations;  and  to    audit   all    bills.     Through    sub  committees   it 
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shall  investigate  all  claims  for  attention,  and  approv.  or  disapprove   the 
same. 

Art  VI.  Sec.  1  The  President,  the  four  Vice  Presidents,  and 
the  Secretary  must  be  elected  from  the  membership  of  the  executive 
committee.  The  treasurer  may  or  may  not  be  elected  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  executive  committee — he  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  the  several  officers  shall  be  those  that  usually 
pertain  to  their  several  offices 

Art.  VII.'  Any  fifty  students  signing  a  written  call  can  demand 
a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  members  for  discussion  and  vote  on  any  sub- 
ject and  such  vote  shall  be  binding  on  the  executive  committee  and  offi- 
cers. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  student  guilty  of  any  improper  practice  affect- 
ing this  fund  shall  be  expelled  from  this  association. 

Art.  IX.  This  constitution  can  be  amended  by  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  members  after  one  publication  in  the  Plexus. 

Art.  X.  The  annual  election  by  the  classes  of  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  occur  the  second  Monday  in  November. 

Art.  XI.  The  annual  election  by  the  executive  committee  for 
officers  shall  occur  the  first  Wednesday  following  the  second  Monday  in 
November. 


MASONIC  CLUB. 

Masonic  Club,  "A.  F.  &  A.  M."  University  of  Illinois 
hold  iheir  regular  meetings  in  East  Lodge  Hall,  People's 
Institute  building,  Van  Buren  and  Leavitt  Streets  every 
■first  aad  third  Monday  evenings  of  each  month. 

Oa  November  20th,  1905,  we  will  have  a  lecture  by  a 
prominant  member  of  the  faculty  and  important  business 
will  be  transacted. 

All  members  are  urged  to   be   present   and  all  Master 
Mason's  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  these  meetings. 
B.  B.  Beeson,  R.  R.  Holmes, 

Secretarv,  President. 


SENIOR  NOTES.      . 

The  faculty  and  especially  the  transportation  committee 
deserve  all  credit  and  gratitude  for  the  trip  they  arranged 
to  Champaign,    and   which   they   so  admirably  conducted.. 
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No  medical  studeut  ever  had  a  reputation  for  the  posses- 
sion of  capital,  and  the  members  of  our  class  being  no  excep 
tion,  this  fact  threatened  at  first  to  throw  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  into  the  way  that  leads  lo  Champaign.  This  com- 
plication, which  it  seemed  the  committee  had  not  reckoned 
with  when  planning  the  excursion  was  easily  overcome 
through  the  magnamity  and  good  will  of  Dean  Quine  and 
Professor  Steele,  who  when  finding  our  funds  ebbing, 
generously  invited  the  class  to  participate  in  the  outing  as 
Lheir  guests.  We  feel  assured  that  the  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  day  of  installation  of  President  James  and  the  inci- 
dents thereof  will  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  and  when  in  future  years,  our 
thoughts  revert  back  to  our  college  days,  it  will  be  with  a 
kind  and  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  afforded  us 
the  opportunity  of  making  ihis  visit  to  the  parent  branch 
of  our  Alma  Mater. 

Fortune  has  indeed  been  smiling  on  our  class  this  year, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so.  Early 
in  the  term,  even  before  the  quizzes  had  begun,  we  were  dis- 
covered, our  superior  qualities  recognized,  and  our  merits 
rewarded  by  a  gratuitous  ticket  to  Champaign;  and  inci- 
dentally a  luncheon  which  was  nothing  short  of  luxery 
compared  with  the  meager  fare  great  many»of  us  are  obliged 
to  put  up  within  the  resturants  around  the  college.  When 
the  tram  left  Champaign  in  the  evening,  we  are  told,  there 
were  a  few  seniors  left  behind.  One  of  them  seeing  two 
trains  where  there  should  have  been  but  one  thought  it 
wiser  to  wait  until  daylight.  Pollock  not  finding  any  step- 
ladde^  handy  was  unable  to  climb  into  the  train  thus  necess- 
itating the  postponement  of  his  return  until  the  mentioned 
contrivance  was  supplied. 

R  M.  Ross  did  not  take  his  lunch  in  the  shed  that  day 
in  Champaign.  His  reason  for  not  doing  so  was  not  to  save 
expenses  for  the  management. 

We  regret  to  report  that  Miss  Ries  is  confined  to  her 
bed  at  the  West  Side  Hospital  suffering  from  gastric  ulcer. 
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We  all  join  in  extending  our  sympathy   and   wishing   her  a 
speedy   and   permanent    recovery. 

Dr.  Wells  should  he  informed  that  Parsons  is  primarily 
a  poet,  his  inclinations  and  trend  of  thought  thusbeing  quite 
above  such  prosaic  matters  as  medical  diagnosis. 

Do  you  use  Higginbotham's  celebrated  soap?  It  is  the 
perfect  and  finished  product  resulting  from  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  successful  soapmaking.  Should  be  on  every 
washstand! 

It  may  be  late  but  it  is  your  own  fault,  Siders;  you  did 
not  tell  us.     Now  then,  all  together,   Congratulations! 

Dr.  Hollenbeck: — Mr.  Rinkenberger,  how  do  you  deter- 
mine the  probable  date  of  confinement?  Rinkenberger: — 
You  figure  back  three  months  from  the  first  day  of  the 
last  pregnancy — the  remainder  of  the  sentence  could  not  be 
heard. 

R.  R.  Harris  was  very  much  in  evidence  that  day  in 
Champaign.  You  go  with  some  of  us  to  our  home  town 
Harris,  and  we  would  m;il%e  you  equally  jealous. 


JUNIOR  PLEXUS  NOTES 

Wagner  has  counted  noses  and  reports  113  present. 
Quantity  for  '06  but  quality  for  '07  is  our  motto. 

Things  are  now  well  under  way  and  life  is  getting 
s  renuous.     Medicine  is  trump  with  surgery  for  long  suit. 

The  practical  work  in  clinic  and  dispensary  is  a  novel 
experience  for  the  average  junior  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
many  laughable  incidents  should  occur;  for  instance. 

Will  Schiffbauer  explain  to  those  students  taking 
gynecology  in  dispensary  how  he  would  proceed  to  pack  an 
ovary  with  gauze? 

We  would  advise  Ground  and  Fisher  as  to  ligating  the 
subclvoian  artery  in  an  operation  for  amputation  at  the 
shoulder   joint  to  pick  out  a  subject  possessed  of  all  the  ap- 
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purtenances  of  human  Anatomy.  In  other  words,  the  "post" 
may  have  beaten  you  to  it.  Dr.  Puller  please  take   notice. 

Wiggins,  quizzing  on  Typhoid  "Mr,  Wassom  why  are 
young  adults  more  often  infected?" 

Wassom.  "Oh,  they  eat  around  at  different  resturants  so 
much." 

How  do  they  serve  them  George,  fried  or  boiled? 

Specialties — Wakefield  on  Etiology,  Smith  on  Diagnosis . 

Wo  are  getting  lots  of  interesting  information  on  Gout. 
Aimone  says  it  is  "an  acute  infectious  disease"  and  according 
toBachman  it  is  a  sort  of  family  heir  loom  "handed  down 
from  father  to  son" 

Dr.  Witherspoon  (surgery)  "what  are  the  symptoms  of 
cellulitis" 

Muirhead.  "Pain,  fever  and  a  low  temperature. ".  And 
Sam  laughed. 

We  are  told  that  Beers  will  not  be  back  this  year  but 
expects  to  return  to  P.  &  S.  next  year.  We  are  sorry  to 
lose  him  from  '07. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Jacobs  is  attending  school  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  He  will  be  missed  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  P.  & 
S.  as  he  was  an  active  worker  in  that  department. 

Members  of  the  Junior  Class  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of 
the  bereavement  of  Mr.  Coventry  while  on  an  outing  near 
Yellowstone  Park.  Mrs.  Coventry  was  accidently  shot  and 
killed  by  one  of  the  party.  All  who  knew  Mrs.  Coventry 
can  readily  appreciate  Mr.  Coventry's  loss.  We  extend  to 
him  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Dr.  Beck  recently  presented  a  very  interesting  case  at 
his  surgical  clinic  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Dr.  Beck  opera- 
ted and  established  an  artificial  aenes  in  the  left  iliac  fossa 
and  the  patient  is  doing  well.  The  cause  of  obstruction  is 
not  definitely  known  and  a  point  in  the  history  is  interesting 
in  this  connection.  Some  time  ago  the  patient  had  occasion 
to  settle  a  dispute  with  an  other  man  and  afterward  missed 
a  plate  of  false  teeth  he  had  been  wearing  at  the  time.     Dr. 
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Beck  does  not  feel  justified  in  laying  the  blame  on  the  teeth 
but  as  they  have  not  proved  an  alibi  they  must  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

The  Junior  scribe  took  advantage  of  the  excursion  to 
Champaign  and  reports  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  trip. 
Those  P  &  S  students  who  saw  the  university  for  the  first 
time  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  proud  to  tMnk  that  their 
Alma  Mater  is  connected  with  such  a  splendid  institution. 

The  Juniors  were  much  in  evidence  going  coming  and 
all  the  time  and  took  no  small  part  in  maintaiuing  the 
reputation  of  P  &  S  in  the  students  torch  light  procession 
in  the  evening,  everyone  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction 
regarding  the  hospitality  shown  them  by  the  students  at 
Champaign. 

Was  Dr.  Witherspoon  comparing  the  Juniors  to  our  long 
eared  brethern  when  he  said  that  a  tonic  is  represented  by 
hay  and  a  stimulant  by  a  whip"? 

Dr.  Eisendrath  doesn't  know  what  ails  the  Juniors  but 
chinks  the  autopsy  will  show. 

The  wooden  horse  created  a  sensation  within  the  walls 
of  Troy.  So  did  the  "pony"  that  Dr.  Corwin  found  in 
Nathanson's  hat. 


SOPHOMORE  [NOTES. 

In  the  Fall  of  '04  there  came  to  our  school  a  class 
mighty  in  number  and  possessed  of  courage.  They  looked 
to  the  class  before  them,  f reshies  as  they  were,  as  a  Tom 
Thumb  would  to  a  modern  Hercules.  Then  there  arose  in 
our  midst,  a  man  strong  as  a  Grecian  warrior.  (Introduce 
to  you  our  mighty  Conroy).  With  his  lions  heart  and  fear- 
less nature  he  led  us  on,  and  when  the  class  before  us  dared 
to  put  up  their  emblem  it  was  torn  down  as  if  a  mighty 
tornado  had  swept  from  the  heavens.  But  now  comes  the 
Pall  of  '05  freshies  no  more,  they  take  their  turn  to  show 
their  strength  and  valor.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  when 
nature   coincides   with  life,  they  raise  their  flag   and   await 
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for  the  morrow  to  come.  As  the  day  brings  the  fresh  ones 
to  their  studies,  they  gaze  at  the  flag  and  even  that  seems 
to  them  as  something  from  the  unl^nown  and  they  are 
stricl^^en  with  awe.  But  courage  comes  to  them  as  tliey  be- 
hold their  mighty  Moran,  even  thinliing  that  he  alone  could 
win  the  day.  But  alas  as  they  make  the  charge  they  are 
thrown  back.  In  disordered  ranks  they  retreat  but  soon 
reorganize  and  charge  again  and  again.  Then  as  the 
drama  proceeds  our  gallant  Superintendent  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  little  ones  as  the  good  shepherd  to  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Our  noble  class,  always  considerate  of  the 
humbled,  quit  the  fight,  and  we  thus  establish  ourselves 
in  the  annals  of  our  alma  mater  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  considerate  of  classes. 

Our  class  was  well  represented  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  James,  and  all  note  that  they  had  a  most  enjoy- 
able time. 

Professor  Fantus  wishes  each  member  of  ttie  class  to 
get  from  Skwor  the  Physiological  effect  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  committee  awaiting  the  sick  are  thinking  of  re- 
tiring "Lazy  Dolan"  and  placing  in  his  stead,  a  new  mem- 
ber of  our  class,  Mr.  Rosens vveig.  . 

For  the  complete  history  of  the  actions  of  haemotoxy- 
lin  ask  our  gallant  engineer,  Mr,  Spencer. 

Conroy  wants  to  know  if  parts  are  homologous  as  a 
whole,  if  the  intimate  parts  are  homologus. 

Sculptors  of  the  sophomore  class  arise  and  sculptor  our 
mighty  McCabe  as  he  stands  in  his  dramatic  attitude,  while 
he  explains  the  integral  parts  of  things. 

Skwor  says  the  interosseous  is  a  branch  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  while  Dennis  claims  it  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  axillary. 

Therber  says  the  trachea  is  the  anatomical  structure 
which  passes  through  the  Oesophagael  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm. 
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Martin    claims   that  the   inferior  dental   is  a  branch  of 
the  internal  mammary. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES. 

The  class  of  '09  began  its  work  small  in  numbers  but 
large  in  spirit,  purpose  and  ability.  After  the  usual  period 
of  waiting,  always  coincident  with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  year  the  regular  routine  of  work  began.  Temporary 
ofi&cers  were  elected  so  that  the  class  might  be  ready  if  any 
emergency  should  occur  in  which  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  display  its  prowess  before  the^upper  classmen.  A  policy 
of  conservatism  was  followed,  the  class  deciding  to  await 
the  invitation  of  the  Sophomores  to  class  combat.  The  re- 
sult was  all  that  could  have  been  desired.  In  the  face  of  a 
company  of  twice  their  number,  three  rushes  were  made. 
The  Sophomores  wished  to  suspend  hostilities  with  the 
agreement  that  each  class  should  stop  rushing  at  12  (noon). 
While  this  was  being  argued  a  party  of  freshmen  succeeded 
n  getting  a  man  on  the  pole  out  of  reach  of  the  Sophomores. 
He  was  half  way  up  the  pole  when  the  clock  showed  noon, 
thus  defeating  the  second  year  men  on  their  own  proposi- 
tion. Thus  the  annual  combat  between  the  two  classes  was 
settled  in  a  way  quite  acceptable  to  the  class. 

Mr.  King,  who  was  appointed  "outside  -guard"  of  the 
class  has  failed  to  report  for  duty  on  several  important  occa- 
sions, and  we  think  it  necessary  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
request  more  earnest  attention  to  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Through  the  kindness  of  some  members  of  the  faculty 
some  very  favorable  changes  in  laboratory  hours  have  been 
made.  We  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  those  members  of 
the  faculty. 

Owing  to  the  short  notice  given  for  this  article  and  the 
absence  of  an  editor,  this  report  is  necessarily  short  and 
somewhat  lacking  in  preparation.  The  regular  editor  will 
take  up  his  duties  before  the  next  regular  number  comes 
out. 
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Mr.  Dean: — 

In  view  of  only  two  days  notice  in  which  to  prepare  an 
introductor}'-  address,  I  am  compelled  to  waive  a  good  pro- 
duction of  my  own  and  substitute  a  poor  letter  from  a  bad 
senior  of  last  year's  class.  Our  hero  had  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  practice  and  incidentally  has  made  discoveries  des- 
tined to  revolutionize  dentistry. 

Lingual  Crossing.  Col. 
Dear  Dr.  Eckley: — 

On  leaving  Chicago  last  commencement,  I  promised  to 
write  you  within  a  year.  That  you  may  remember  me,  I 
venture  the  mental  aid,  that  I  frequently  did  not  reach  your 
8:30  lectures,  till  the  fashionable  hour  of  9  A.  M.  I  am  the 
senior  of  last  year,  whom  you  and  Dr.  Cook  so  kindly  helped 
out  of  financial  straits.  Inclosed  find  a  check  for  yourself, 
and  currency  for  Dr.  Cook . 

I  am  located  here  on  the  spinal  column  of  the  continent, 
only  a  few  miles  below  the  tree  line.  The  Chicago  exper- 
ience I  had  in  school  of  living  on  wind,  fitted  me  for  this 
aerial  abode.  Fortune  smiled,  and  now  the  once-impecunious 
dental  student,  earning  his  way  through  college  by   writing 
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for  a  Sunday  paper,  is  a  milliooaire.  Could  assurance  be 
given  tvj  young  men  in  general  that  millions  would  become 
their  portion,  in  one  year  after  graduation,  there  would  not 
be  standing  room  in  Chicago  for  prospective  dental  students. 

When  in  school,  I  lived  too  high,  and  according  to  Dr. 
Burkholder's  diagnosis,  I  had  an  attack  of  gout  and  pto- 
maines. The  doctor  eliminated  meat  from  my  dietary,  and 
made  me  quit  the  foot-ball  team,  and  now  I  am  well,  and 
will  send  the  doctor  a  check  in  a. few  years. 

The  good  grades — up  in  the  90's — I  received  in  school, 
were  due  to  my  penmanship  and  spelling,  rather  than  to  un- 
fathomable profundity  of  thought,  as  I  then  interpreted 
the  situation.  Student's  hav-e  no  thoughts  of  their  own. 
Occasionally  a  sporadic  case  of  originality  breaks  out;  but 
then  all  dental  students  recognize  this  as  a  precursor  of  ap- 
pendicitis. No  sooner  does  Mr.  Freshman  become  original, 
than  the  West  Side  Ambulance  arrives,  and  an  undertaker 
is  notified  to  stay  in  his  office  the  third  day  of  incarceration, 
provided  originality  fails  to  be  reduced  by  a  cold  ice  pack 
to  his  head  and  a  beautiful  nurse  by  his  side. 

Single  blessedness  was  mine  whiie  I  was  a  student, 
and,  thanks  to  my  anatomical  pachadermity,  not  one  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  cupid"s  darts,  even  now  ruffles  my  epider- 
mis. 

Strange  to  say,  neither  faculty  nor  class  saw  in  me 
valedictorial  timber  when  looking  the  class  over  for  one  who 
had  more  theory  than  practice,  more  froth  than  beverage; 
more  words  than  thoughts;  more  whims  than  originality. 
Sizing  up  the  situation  from  evidence  founded  on  applause 
elicited  by  my  answers,  and  on  the  personal  attention  given 
me  by  every  member  of  the  faculty  in  written  examinations, 
I  admit  I  had  daydreams  of  honors.  Luckless  I!  My  wand- 
ering double,  my  room-mate,  who  hadn't  a  whole  suit  of 
clothes  to  his  back,  and  who  habitually  wore  my  tuxedo  and 
tile  to  prayer-meeting,  became  mistaken  by  the  committee 
on  appointment  at  the  Edel-Wiess,  and  his  name  it  was  in- 
stead of  mine  that  went  thundering  down  the  ages,  on  climax- 
es  written  by  myself,  out  of  sympathy  for   his  unfamiliarty 
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with  strains  like — "The  eager  world  is   waiting   with   open 
arms  to  embrace  us" 

All  my  professional  life  I  have  reflected  the  ethical  and 
scientific  light,  shed  on  my  poor  opaque  brain,  by  my  alma 
mater.  I  have  a  constant  body-guard,  defender  and  sponsor, 
in  the  person  one  "Pizen  Pete."  This  unique  personality, 
is  to  the  range  what  the  directory  and  police  are  to  the 
windy  city,  only  more  explicit  and  bibulous  than  the  latter. 
Pete  does  all  my  collecting,  and  attends  to  cases  of  difficult 
extraction.  He  has  a  hasty  temper,  and  on  one  occasion 
shot  a  hole  throngh  the  zero  index  of  my  new  vulcanizer. 
My  reputation  is  established  for  peace,  civility  and  probity, 
and  on  dental  points,  my  word  is  law,  when  Pete  and  I  have 
time  to  make  out  a  slate.  This  is  the  finest  country  in  Amer- 
ica in  which  to  establish  a  practice  and  come  to  the  top. 
The  air  is  salubrious  and  the  drainage  is  superb.  People 
here  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  No  references  are  demand- 
■ed  and  antecedents  pass  for  nothing. 

This  country  affords  the  greatest  possible  range  for 
the  dentist.  IlJustrative'of  the  future  for  bridges,  there  is, 
on  the  authority  of  Pete,  not  a  sound  incisor  tooth  between 
here  and  Colorado  Springs.  In  my  absence  Pete  waylays 
mountaineers  and  yanks  oat  of  their  teeth,  just^to  improve 
their  looks  on  general  principles.  Out  here  a  man  is  a  child 
till  he  is  30,  and  he  never  retires  from  active  business  till 
he  is  99  years  of  age.  You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions 
about  the  future  for  vulcanites.  Porcellain  is  the  thing  for 
this  country, but  some  of  the  backwoods  men  mistook  my  lab- 
oratory for  the  Rook  wood  Pottery  and  sent  in  an  order  for  a 
carload  of  vases.  As  to  orthodontia,  dentists  and  cowboys 
regulate  everything  here,  except  their  own  conduct,  from 
election  returns  and  political  appointments,  to  standard 
mountain  time.  If  you  desire  statistics  on  fillings  and  plug- 
ging, write  the  senior  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Den 
tal  Examiners,  and  mention  my  name.  During  the  social 
season,  which  lasts  eleven  months  annually,  I  buy  Blacks 
1,  2,  3.  by  the  barrel.  No  perceptible  opposition  is  noticed 
in  business  on  account  of   rival  dentists,  a  condition  not   ob- 
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taining  in  Chicago.  Not  teu  people  in  Lingual  Crossing 
ever  heard  of  Denver,  and  it  takes  three  weeks  to  reach  the 
nearest  village  per  broncho  et  mule.  People  in  Chicago  are 
nutty  on  local  and  general  anasthesia,  but  I  tell  you  hyp- 
notism has  them  epidermatized  a  mile. 

I  know  you  will  sooner  or  later  ask  the  question,  "do 
the  dental  supply  people  eat  us  up?"  Let  me  tell  you  confi- 
dentially, that  all  the  laboratories,  protectives  and  consol- 
idateds,  backed  up  in  double  file  by  all  the  Atlasses,  Berrys^ 
Brewsters,  Carters,  Clarks,  Frinks,  Youngs,  Harvard  s,  Ill- 
inois, Johnsens,  Lands,  Justis,  Martins,  Monarchs,  Palmars, 
Pennsylvanias,  Chicagos,  Ritters,  Sibleys,  Standards  and 
S.  S.  Whites  in  Chicago  and  all  other  cities  combined, 
couldn't  hire  for  love  nor  money,  a  collector  to  come  within 
30  miles  of  Lingual  Crossing,  so  long  as  I  do  "Pizen  Petes"" 
extracting  gratis  and  oversee  his  minor  irregularities. 

As  to  oral  and  facial  surgery,  harelip,  cleft  palate,  de- 
flected septa,  pertrescent  antra,  fractured  faces  and  disloca- 
ted temporo-mandibular  expedients,  are  repaired,  rectified, 
disinfected,  reduced  and  done  up  in  plaster  or  interdental 
splints  while  you  wait. 

In  Chicago,  if  a  clinical  patient  let  her  plate  fall  down 
the  elevator  shaft,  and  said  plate  becomes  damaged,  the 
humble  operator  duly  apologizes  for  his  parsimonious  ex- 
istence, like  a  Frenchman  apologizes  for  the  weather.  Out 
here,  if  a  hay-asthmatic  sneeze  his  plate  out  on  his  way  to 
church,  and  comes  to  town  with  his  rancher  friends  looking 
for  trouble,  what  do  you  suppose  I  do?  Apologize!  Not  on 
your  vulcanite.  I  tell  the  mountain-wheezer,  dentistry  is 
my  calling.  Lingual  Crossing  my  home,  and  "Pizen  Pete" 
my  collector.  Then  I  moralize,  by  asking  him  if  he  tumbles 
to  the  almost  insuperable  task  of  taking  a  satisfactory  im- 
pression, with  saw-dust  modeling  compound,  in  a  deformed, 
dilapidated,  pachygnatic,  pachydontic,  pachyglassal  nico 
tine-generating  cavumoris  like  his.  This  speech,  properly 
punctuated  by  Pete,  never  fails  to  collect  the  bill,  restore 
satisfaction  and  cure  the  asthma. 

It  occasionally  happens,  that  plates   of   my   make  give 
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entire  satisfaction,  and  the  recipients  of  my  services  forget 
to  pay  the  bill.  Then  Pete  meanders  up  the  gulch.  Deb- 
tors on  seeing  him  duck  for  the  "stocking  room,"  expressed, 
in  the  vernacular  of  banking  circles.  No,  Pete  has  no 
special  modus  operandi.  He  couldn't  read  one  with  a  Latin 
lexicon  open  before  him,  but  on  his  approach  pocket  book 
just  automatically  open  and  close. 

Let  me  tell  you  bow  I  jolly  a  dead-beat  patient  from  the 
East  who  comes  to  me  as  a  last  resort,  with  a  hard-luck 
story  of  a  life  of  paio,  misery,  torture,  persecution  and  rob- 
bery, at  the  ruthless  hands  of  an  unscrupulous,  incompetent} 
miserly,  victimizing  dentist.  No  one  ever  had  better  ethical 
training  than  we  got  in  our  senior  year.  I  examine  the  case 
with  all  its  hidious  details  of  mal  treatment  still  fresh  in  my 
mind,  and  tell  the  patient  what  his  case  needs  is  tactics  erudi- 
tus.  This  comes  as  a  revelation  to  him,  since  little  does  he 
suspect  such  expedients,  far  from  Boston,  in  a  zone  of  sage 
and  thistle,  and  only  a  stone's  throw  from  perpetual  snow- 
Being  a  tender  foot  he  places  me  on  my  honor  and  says  he 
can  stand  anything  better  than  chloroform.  Incidentally 
he  asks  hypothetical  questions,  bearing  directly  on  his  own 
case,  and  seeking  to  elicit  in  an  unguarded  answer  and 
opinion  (derogatory  of  a  brother  dentist.  Do  I  swallow  such 
bait?  Not  on  your  westernism,  I  tell  him  his  dentist  is  a 
"humdinger,"  since  he  and  I  dissected  together  in  the  same 
restaurant,  in  Chicago. 

I  am  junior  member  on  the  Dental  Examining  Board 
and  my  appointment  came  about  accidentally  as  follows: 
June  last,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  Dental  examining 
Board,  requesting  my  presence  on  June  15th  in  Deadsure 
Hollow,  to  assist  in  examining  recent  graduates  from  Chica- 
go. The  train  bearing  the  dental  hopefuls  became  derailed 
and  injuries  to  the  roadbed  necessitated  a  two  weeks  delay 
Coincidentally  telegraphic  communication  was  cut  off  with 
Deadsure  Hollow  by  a  cloud  burst.  I  desired  to  inform  the 
board  of  the  delay  and  make  them  my  guests.  I  gave  Pete 
$25.00  for  incidentals  and  guaranteed  his  grubstake  if  he 
would  deliver  the  gentlemen  of  the  board.     I   explained   to 
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my  envoy  the  dignity  of  the  mission,  and  the  erudition  of 
Ms  guests  on  the  trip.  Prosperity  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
toxicated "Pizen  Pete."  Twenty-five  dollars,  grubstake, 
erudition,  dignity  and  celebrities  was  more  than  he  could 
keep  all  to  himself.  He  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the 
good  news  to  his  thirsty,  venturesome,  bachanalian  ad- 
mirers and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  twelve  stalwart 
American  citizens  were  howling,  shooting  and  making  the 
very  welkin  ring  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Examining  Board  of 
Colorado.  The  following  evening  bedraggled  andbesotten, 
Pete  and  his  cotorie  returned,  each  bearing  a  license  to 
practice  dentistry  in  this  state.  In  a  few  weeks  I  received 
a  semi-official  letter  which  read  as  follows: 
•  My  Dear  Dr 

We  regret  much  your  inability  to  be  present  at  the  ses- 
sion of  our  board,  in  Deadsure  Hollow.  We  did,  however, 
grant  licenses  to  your  classmates.  Minor  things  were  not 
touched  upon.  We  convinced  ourselves  that  the  candidates 
were  well  up  on  practical  points,  such  as  cavities,  fillings 
and  pluggers. 

We  thank  you  for  the  past  favors,  and  promise,  individ- 
aally  and  collectively,  to  recommend  your  appointment  as 
Junior  member  of  the  board, with  jurisdiction  over  all  future 
applicants  from  Chicago." — Ex.  Board 

Preliminary  to  reporting  my  cases  I  will  adduce  argu- 
ment which  led  to  the  final  conviction.  In  Pete's  opinion^ 
"The  dentist  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  teeth  of  civilized 
people  that  a  tiiler  of  the  soil  bears  to  a  crop  raised  on 
ground  unfertilized  for  20  years." 

The  profundity  of  the  remark,  by  a  mountaineer  bar- 
barian, whose  only  technical  training  lay  in  unerring  ac- 
curacy with  a  six-shooter,  dumbfounded  me.  Here  is  a 
man  unable  to  write  his  name,  generalizing  on  social 
statics — one  who.  if  only  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  greatness, 
may  yet  do  the  world  much  good.  Pete  is  a  genius.  More 
pretentious  men,  by  far  simpler  observations,  have  reversed 
the  thoughL  of  a  whole  world.  Instance,  the  egg- story  of 
equilibration;  the  apple-story  of   universal  gravitation;    the 
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boiler-Story  leading  to  the  discovery  of  vulcacite  rubber. 
Profound  thought,  brought  with  basic  simplicities,  oftea 
comes  in  simple,  unattractive  packages  ungarnished  by 
flowers. 

My  experiments,  looking  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the 
dental  art,  are  founded  on  the  principle  of  forced  artificial 
fertilization,  underlying  the  care  and  propagation  of  cereals 
and  domestic  animals.  Cereals  fail  to  profit  husbandry  af- 
ter the  plant-pabulum  has  become  exhausted.  Chemistry  di- 
rects the  restoration  of  consumed  pabulum,  and  the  desert 
blossoms  as  the  rose.  Continual  checking  out  with  no  de- 
posits will  in  time  deplete  a  bank-account,  and  lead  to  over- 
draught. For  a  time  co-extensive  with  civilization  the 
matrix  of  the  human  tooth -has  remained  unfertilized.  The 
dentigerous  account  in  the  alveolar  banks  has  been  over 
drawn,  and  we,  poor  toothless,  short  sighted,  degenerate 
offspring  of  cannabalistic  ancestry,  are  now  dental  bank- 
rupts of  the  most  deplorable  and  unfortuitous  circumstances. 
My  experiments  have  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  dental  pabu 
lum,  by  which  old  teeth  maybe  regenerated;  by  which  the 
milk  dentition  may  be  entirely  suppressed  by  absorption; 
by  which  the  milk  dentition  may  duplicate  in  size,  number 
and  efficacy,  the  permanent  dentures;  by  which  if  desired, 
no  milk  teeth  need  ever  appear,  the  iDatient  simply  remain- 
ing a  toothless  beauty,  till  the  period  of  permanent  dentition, 
by  which  one  milk  molor  only,  if  desired,  may  be  produced; 
bj  which  teeth  of  unusual  homodontic  form  and  brilliancy, 
free  from  tartar,  tobacco  discoloration,  and  pyorrhoea  ma,y 
be  produced;  by  which  teeth  may  be  grown  on  the  nose, 
palate  and  pharynx,  by  which  every  tooth  may  become  a 
poison  fang,  automatically  rising  and  falling,  according  to 
the  intuitive  desire  or  convenience  of  the  patient. 

My  discovery  was  timely.  Even  up  here  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  tree-line,  where  obtain  the  best  possible  antiphlogistic 
conditions,  was  narrowly  averted  by  "Pizen  Pete"  alone, 
a  popular  uprising  against  dentistry.  An  inflammatory 
torch  was  inadvertently  applied  to  the  excelsior-filled  pub- 
lic cranium   by  the  appearance   in  the   Christian   Advocate, 
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of  a  truthful  and  forceful  article  from  the  clever  pen 
and  clear  head  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beach,  of  Vicker  Park  con- 
gregation. After  calling  attention  to  the  direct  ratio  be- 
tween the  graduation  of  large  dental  classes  and  much  larger 
and  more  troublesome  toothache,  the  article  prophetically- 
dealt  with  the  very  underlying  principles  of  my  experiments 
in  the  following  language. 

"The  people  are  beginning  to  understand  the  enormity 
of  a  profession  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  human  teeth;  a 
profession  strengthened  annually  by  the  acquisition  of  hun- 
dred of  graduates — and  still  in  a  dangerously  parallel  ratio 
are  our  teeth  becoming  daily  poorer,  our  digestion  impaired, 
our  sleep  disturbed  and  our  endurance  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  unstable  and  dangerous  explosive  compound 
scientific  vagaries  that  once  satisfied  the  people,  no  longer 
suffice  to  quell  popular  indignation.  The  theory,  founded 
OQ  the  corelation  of  growth  and  function,  and  looking  to 
the  ultimate  disappearance  in  man  of  the  temporary  teeth, 
may  be  a  logical,  evolutionistic  deduction;  but  the  people, 
even  here  in  Wicker  Park,  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
teachings  of  Ayer's  Almanac  than  on  all  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  Spencers,  Lanes,  Huxleys,  Darwins,  and  Tyn- 
dalls  with  their  combined  azure  piercing  hypotheses. 

Granted,  the  prenatal  absorption  of  milk-teeth  in  bat 
and  chipmunk,  my  dear  brethren,  what  consolation,  I  ask, 
finds  a  care-worn  mother  with  a  howling  kid  with  a  patern 
al  temper  and  a  jumping  milk  toothache, — what  consolation 
I  say  finds  such  a  cornelia  in  the  idiotic  hopothesis,  that  in 
ten  million  years,  long  after  the  obstreperous  kid  is  dead, 
the  human  race  will  know  no  milk  teeth. 

Granted  that  some  anteaters  have  no  milk  teeth,  what 
practical  bearing  has  this  lore  on  a  set  of  natural  teeth, 
on  whose  extreme  irregularities  could  any  day  be  granted  a 
patent  for  a  hyena  trap.  Still  in  such  cases  the  public  in- 
vokes the  goddess  orthodontia. 

Granted, that  invertebrates  below  mammals, a  succession 
of  teeth  takes  place  throughout  life,  what  consolation  does 
the  tax  payer  or  the  members  of  a  lady's   club   derive  from 
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being  a  mammal,  whose  penalty  therefore  is  dependency   on 
a  plate  instable,  fragile,  and  expensive. 

Where  is  the  David  of  research,  to  slay  this  preterodon. 
tic  Goliah?  Who  will  point  the  way  to  pabula  regeneration 
and  technique  fresh  and  elegant  in  natures  handiwork.  Al- 
ready I  foresee  in  creeping  things,  in  beast,  bird  and  finny 
tribe,   physical  regenerator  and  dental  pabula. 

Dentistry  of  the  future  must  look  to  the  fertilization  of 
dentigerous  areas  if  she  attain  her  most  exalted  possible 
heights.  Nitrogen-inviiing  bacteria  of  the  roots  of  leg- 
uminous plants  form  plant-pabulum.  In  a  similar  way, 
chemistry  has  doubled  the  efticiency  of  the  world's  animal  in- 
dustries, by  indicating  a  regenerating  pabulum. 

The  primitive  dormal  denticles  of  fish  aad  amphibia  ar 
homologous  with  teeth  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  In  thg 
nascent  state,  these  denticles  constitute  the  dental  pabulum 
with  which,  under  varying  strength  and  technique,  all  my 
experiments  were  made.  This  pabulum  is  the  natural  tooth, 
fertilizer  in  all  natural  dentures — in  which  epiblastic  and 
mesoblasMc  structures  in  the  teeth- -homodontic  and  hetero. 
dontic  participate. 

If,  as  my  experiments  indicate,  a  pabulum  unit  derived 
from  animals  in  which  a  succession  of  teeth  throughout  life 
is  the  rule,  then  why  hesitate  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
the*profession  to  direct  conservation,  ontogenetic  applica. 
tion  along  lines  made  possible  by  phylogenetic  research. 
Why^not  ichthyopsidize  and  sauropsidize  the  human  race? 
Why  not  add  to  our  therapeuti-^  resources  the  pisces,  dep- 
noi,  amphibia  and  birds. 

The  following  cases  are  fairly  representative  of  the  400 
to  be  guests  of  honor  of  the  shooting-gallery  of  the  Odonto- 
praphic  Society  of  Chicago. 

It  is  humanitarian  to  hereby  notify  the  members  of  the 
Odontographic  Society  that  the  presence  of  pcison  fangs  in 
fully  200  of  their  prospective  guests  is  due  to  the  accidental 
admixture  of  Pabzdum  Rattlesnakii.  Should  any  accidents 
occur  telegraph  me. 

Case  I.     Male  child,  two  days  old.     The   mother   is  a 
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society  leader  in  Deadsure  Hallow.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  anyone  except  herself,  she  desires  the  permanent  absorp- 
tion of  the  milk-teeth.  Therapy:  Use  pabulum  dentis  from- 
male  bat.  In  case  the  patient  is  a  female,  use  pabulum- 
dentis  No.  2.  manufactured  from  the  dernal  denticles  of  the 
fundle  of  the  aripinal.  Rationale  of  action:  In  chiroptera, 
rodents  and  serenia,  the  milk-teeth  never  cut  the  gums,  but 
become  absorbed. 

Case  II.  Child  one  week  old.  The  mother  desires  a- 
mild  denture,  corresponding  in  number  and  size  to  the  per- 
manent denture.  Therapy:  Use  pabulum  dentis  from  rab- 
bit. Rationale  of  action:  In  these  animals  the  milk-teeth 
correspond  with  their  successors.  Externally  applied  this- 
pabulum  has  in  14  cases  prevented  the  occurrence  of  hare- 
lip. 

Case  III  Male  child  aged  two  weeks.  The  mother 
desires  one  milk  molar  only.  Therapy:  Use  pabulum  dentis 
from  the  Kangaroo,  since  in  this  animal  one  milk  molar  is 
present. 

Case  IV.  Child,  female,  one  week  old.  The  mother^ 
in  anticipation  of  negative  future  processes,  desires  to  keep 
her  baby  a  toothless  beauty  till  the  time  of  permanent  dent- 
ition. Therapy:  Pabulum  dentis  of  Shrew  officinalis,  since 
in  this  animal  milk-teeth  are  unknown. 

Case  V.  Dental  student  age  19,  unmarried  and  boards 
at  a  West  Side  restaurant.  Patient  desir(^s  a  growth  of 
sharp,  penetrating  teeth  on  every  bone  surrounding  his 
mouth.  Therapy:  Use  pa&wZwm  dent2s  from  gar  pike,  since 
the  numerous  teeth  of  this  animal  are  adapted  to  restaurant 
steak. 

Case  VI.  The  patient,  a  man  of  95,  who  broke  his 
plate  after  17  years'  moderate  service  at  a  fashionable  board- 
ing house.  He  desires  to  sell  the  plate  and  put  himself 
under  treatment  for  the  production  of  horny  jaws  and  horny 
teeth.  Therapy:  Give  patient  a  bottle  of  No.  3  pabulum 
dentis,  from  larval  salamanders,  since  in  these  the  jaws  and 
teeth  are  horny. 

Students,  those  who  are  still  awake,   it  is  time  for  more 
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profitable  and  serious  consideration.  Allow  me  to  welcome 
the  old  and  congratulate  the  new  ones  on  matriculating  in  a 
school  having  as  beautiful  a  faculty  as  you  now  behold. 

Our  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  will  appeal  to 
you  more  and  more,  day  by  day,  and  in  this  school,  as  in  the 
other  excellent  similar  institutions  in  Chicago,  you  can  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  for  no  school  alone  can  make  a  dentist.  The 
school  deals  in  instruction,  discipline,  example,  precept  and 
wholesome  advice,  all  of  wiiich  are  served  at  the  corner  of 
Harrison  and  Honore  streets  only.  The  restaurants  may- 
serve  meals  in  your  rooms,  when,  as  a  result  of  too  much 
theatre,  you  are  indisposed;  but  no  tray  in  Chicago  is  large 
enough,  nor  is  any  porter  in  this  town  powerful  enough  to 
take  to  your  room  even  a  small  slice  of  one  of  Dr.  Jones' 
lectures. 

You  will  find  the  personel  of  the  superior  classes  of  ex- 
ceptional worth  and  ability;  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
present  senior  class,  the  most  benighted  and  most  stupid  of 
whose  members  will  in  three  months  after  leaving  their 
Alma  Mater,  attain  dizzy,  financial  and  scientific  heights 
which  will  make  our  Lingual  Crossing  brother,  of  the  last 
class,  look  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  comparison  with  a  cocoa- 
nut. 

For  the  first  few  days,  while  the  dean  and  secretary  are 
jollying  you  on  your  preliminary  requirements,  and  differ- 
entially speaking  to  you  on  irrevelanc  topics  40  times  a  day, 
and  incidentally  getting  your  money,  the  very  atmosphere 
will  be  mute  testimony  to  your  belief,  that  you  can  have 
the  school  and  its  contents  for  the  asking  only.  Now  don't 
deceive  yourselves.  Don't  try  to  borrow  money  on  the 
strength  of  these  hallucinations.  If  you  need  money  apply 
to  Dr.  Cook. 

For  one  I  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  an  institution  whose 
reputation  is  universal,  whose  faculty  is  harmonious,  whose 
resources  are  unlimited,  whose  name  among  rival  institu. 
tions  is  respected,  whose  alumni  reflect  credit  on  their  Alma 
Mater  wherever  they  locate,  and  whose  dean  and  secretary 
are  Dr.  B.  J.    Cigrand   and   Dr.    Chas.    Jones   respectively, 
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gentlemen   universally    respected    both  for  their  business 
acumen  and  scientific  attainments. 

The  head  of  an  institution  like  this,  drawing  students 
/rom  every  nationality,  needs  of  necessity  be  more  than  an 
ordinary  man.  He  must  have  a  keen  insight  into  the  special 
needs  of  an  institution,  dealing  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  individual,  with  special  complex  problems,  incident  to 
the  local  demands  of  the  country  in  which  such  students 
subsequently  locate.  This  insight  can  be  gained  only  by 
much  study  and  foreign  travel.  In  Prof  B.  J.  Cigrand  the 
dental  department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  a  dean 
in  whom  are  incorporated  the  modest  qualifications  of  gen- 
tleman, scholar,  traveler,  orator,  historian  and  poet.  Stu- 
dents, one  and  all,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  I  welcome  you 
^nd  bid  you  God's  speed  in  your  professional  studies. 
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THE  DETECTION  OF    FORMALDEHYDE  IN 
WITCH  HAZEL 
By  W.  a.  Puckner. 

"Witch-hazel  extract",  long  used  as  a  household  remedy, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  eighth  decennial  revision  of  the 
United  State  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  title  of  Aqua 
Hamamelidis  or  Hemamelis  Water.  For  the  detection  of 
formaldehyde  in  this  preparation  the  following  test  is  pre- 
scribed: If  1  c.  c.  of  hamamelis  water  be  added  to  5  c.  c. 
sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  salicylic  acid  in  solution, 
no  red  color  should  appear  (absence  of  formaldehyde). 

While  the  reliability  and  sensitiveness  of  the  many 
formaldehyde  tests  have  been  critically  reviewed,  ^  the  above 

1.    B.  M.  Bilashy,  Jour.  Am.  Ohem.  Soc,  1890,22,133.    O.  H.  LaWall,  Am.  Urug., 
1905,  47,  33.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Division  of  Oliemistry,  Bull.  60,  45. 

test  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered.  Since  witch 
hazel  promises  to.  be  a  favored  subject  for  investigation  by 
dairy  commissioners  and  similar  bodies  entrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  following  experi- 
ments are  of  interest: 

Dilutions  of  formaldehyde  were  prepared  (a)  containing 
I  gramme   of   absolute  formaldehyde  in  1,000  c.c.  of  water; 
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(b)containing  1  gramme  formaldehyde  in  1,000  c.c  of  a  liquid 
obtained  by  mixing  15  volumes  of  official  alcohol  and  85 
volumes  of  water;  (c)  containing  1  gramme  formaldehyde 
in  10,000  c.c.  of  water;  (d)  containing  1  gramme  formaldehyde 
in  10,000  c.c.  of  15  per  cent  alcohol;  (e)  1  gramme  in  10,0000 
c.c.  water:  (f)  1  gramme  formaldehyde  in  100,000  c.c.  15  per 
cent  alcohol. 

(1)  One  gramme  salicylic  acid  was  dissolved  in  100  cc. 
sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.8341|fa.  Portions  of  5ce.  of  the 
reagent  were  measured  into  dry  tubes  and  1  cc.  each  of  the 
formaldehyde  dilutions  just  described  added,  mixed  with  the 
reagent  by  rotation  and  the  color  observed  after  five 
minutes.  In  no  case  was  a  red  coloration  observed.  When 
at  1  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution  was  tested  a  decided 
red  color  developed. 

(2)  Thereagent  was  prepared  by  dissolving  0.1  gramme 
salicylic  acid  in  100  cc.  sulphuric  acid.  The  formaldehyde 
dilutions  were  tested  as  in  1,  with  these  results: 

(a)  1  in  1,000  water.     Deep  red  color. 

(b)  1  in  1,000  155"^  alcohol.     Deep  red  color. 

(c)  1  in  10,000  water.     Rose  color,  much  lighter  than  a. 

(d)  1  in  10,000  15%  alcohol.     Distinct  rose   color,    much 
less  than  c. 

(e)  and  (f)     No  red  coloration. 

(H)    The  reagent  was  prepared  by  dissolving  O'Ol  gramme 
3  alicylic  acid  in  100  cc.    sulphuric  acid.     The  formaldehyde 
dilution  tested  as  in  1  showed: 

(a)  1  in  1,000  water.     Color  was  deep  red,  somewhat  less 
ntense  than  2a. 

(b)  1  in  1,000   15%  alcohol.  Color    deep  red,  less  intense 
han  3a. 

(c)  1  in   10,000   water.     Color  rose   red,  deeper  than  2e 
a  nd  nearly  equal  to  3b. 

(d)  1  in  10,0000   15%   alcohol.     Color  more   pronounced 
han  2c. 

(e)  and  (f)  No  red  coloration. 

(4)    When  the  reagent  was  prepared  by  dissolving  0.01 
g  ramme    salicylic    acid   in   100   c.c.    sulphuric    acid,    very 
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faint  traces  of   reddish   color  developed  with  solutions  of  a 
and  c  only. 

(5)  The  reagent  was  prepared  by  dissolving  O'Ol  gramme 
salicylic  acid  in  100  c.c.  of  a  weaker  sulphuric  acid,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  18,090  at  ff  degrees.  Tested  as  before, 
after  five  minutes  the  colors  were. 

(a)  1  in   1,000   water.     Red  color  distinct,  but  much  less 
intense  than  3  a. 

(b)  1  in   1,000   15   percent,    alcohol.     Red  color,  less  in- 
tense than  3  a. 

(c)  1  in   10,000   water.   Red   color,  less  intense  than  5  b. 

(d)  1  in   10,000  15  per   cent    alcohol.  Red  tinge  hardly 
perceptible. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  these  colors  all  became  more  in- 
tense and  after  several  hours  closely  approached  those  ob 
tained  m  3. 

(6)  To  portions  of  5  c.  c.  of  the  reagent,  prepared  as  at 
3,  was  added 0.6  c.c,  0.8  c.c,  1  c-c,  1.2  cc,  1.4  c.c,  1.6  c.c, 
1.8  c.c,  2  c.  c,  of  the  dilution  c,  containing  1  of  formaldehyde 
in  10.000  water  The  intensity  of  the  color  increased  with 
the  added  quantity  of  formaldehyde  dilution  up  to  1.4  cc. 
and  then  remained  constant. 

The  dilution  d,  containing  1  in  10,000  15  per  cent  alcohol 
when  used  in  the  same  way  gave  similar  results.  When 
0.6  c.c.  was  used  the  red  was  barely  preceptible;  the  inten- 
sity then  increased  until  1.4  c.c  were  added,  and  then  again 
remained  the  same  when  still  larger  volumes  of  the  formal- 
dehyde dilution  were  used. 

(7)  The  reagent  prepared  as  at  3  and  allowed  to  stand 
over  night,  eighteen  hours,  was  found  to  be  inert,  i.e.  did 
not  show  the  presence  of  formaldehyde  in  any  of  the  dilutions 
used  above. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  official  formaldehyde 
test,  when  properly  applied,  will  show  the  presence  of  1  gm. 
of  formaldehyde  in  10,000  cc  of  a  15  per  cent  alcohol. 

The  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  test  was  shown  by  the 
following  experiment:  A  commercial  specimen  of  witch 
hazel,    which   from  the  color  yielded  with  the   official   test. 
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was  judged  to  contain  about  1  part  formaldehyde  iu  5,000 
parts,  was  diluted  with  9  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  a 
district,  if  not  deep,  purple  coloration  when  applying  the 
Leach  hydrochloric  acid-casein  test  which,  in  my  hands, 
has  been  sensitive  to  1  in  100,000,  was  obtained. 

When   much  salicylic  acid  is  used  the  test  is  less  sensi 
tive:  if  0.05   gramme  is  used  for  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid,   then 
it  will  fail  to  detect  1  part  formaldehyde  in  1000  c.c,  Further, 
the   reagent  should  be  freshly  prepared  and  the   sulphuric 
acid  should  be  of  full  strength. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  official  tesi  be  changed 
to  read:  If  1  c.c.  hamamelis  water  be  added  to  5  c.c.  of  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  0.01  gramme  salicylic  acid  in 
100  c.c.  sulphuric  acid,  no  red  color  should  appear  on  stand- 
ing (absence  of  formaldehyde)." — American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy,  vol  77, -p.  501. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Mr.  John  N.  Modaff,  '04,  who  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
prosperous  pharmacy  at  Downers  Grove,  recently  presented 
to  the  School  two  beautiful  specimens  of  crystals,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  pounds  each,  one  of  Alum  and  one  of  Cop- 
per Sulphate.  They  will  be  cared  for  in  the  Pharmacy  lec- 
ture hall  as  a  part  of  a  permanent  exhibit. 

E.  J.  Karlvosky,  '03,  is  prescriptionist  with  Dr.  C.  J. 
Scheiner,  1103  W.  Montrose  Ave. 

Dr.  E.T.  01sen,'98,  has  passed  the  examination  for  assis- 
tant surgeon  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service, 
and  received  an  appointment  to  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Watters,  '98,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  Chicago. 

Dell  F.  Riddell,  '96,  visited  the  school  recently.  Since 
leaving  school,  Mr.  Riddell  has  been  graduated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  is  now  assayer  in  the  New  Mexico 
School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  N.  M. 

H.  J.  Hatton,  '03,  is  now  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  His  pharmacy  is  located  at  York  and  Colfax  Aves., 
Denver,  Colo. 
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The  Walther-Robertsou  Drug  Company,  of  which  Chas. 
L.  Walther, '81,  is  President,  has  just  completed  a  large  and 
well  equipped  building  at  First  Ave.  and  Cherry  Alley, 
Pittsburge,  Pa.,  in  which  their  wholesale  drug  business 
will  be  housed. 

F.  G.  D.  Walker,  '02,  visited  the  school  recently.  Mr. 
Walker  has  a  good  position  in  Omaha,  with  the  Myers- 
Dillon  Drug  Co. 

Among  the  alumni  who  attended  the  installation  of 
President  James  were  Dr.  A.  W.  Baer,  '85,  W.  P.  Knoche 
'91,  A.  F.  Stecker,  andT.  J.  Scheips,  G.  J.  P'Neill,  L.  A. 
Dickhut,  G.J.  J.  Guerten  and  Ebner  McGinley,  '05 

C.  J.  Welker,'02,is  pharmacist  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital, 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

About  thirty  Pharmacy  students  represent  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  installation  exercises  of  President  James 
of  the  University,  October  18,  1905. 

The  trip  was  an  enjoyable  and  a  very  interesting  one. 
Id  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  the  othes  departments  of 
the  University. 

On  arriving  at  Champaign,  we  were  met  by  a  delegation 
from  the  University,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  chapel 
where  addresses  were  given  by  the  Deans  and  Dr.  John  B. 
Murphy  of  Chicago- 

Naturally  the  address  given  by  our  Dean, Professor  Good- 
man interested  us  students  most.  He  spoke  very  fittingly 
of  the  occasion  and  at  the  end  of  his  address  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  having  a  state  school. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  Dean  and  the  faculty,  the 
expenses  of  luncheon  and  dinner  wp'  3  ayed  by  them. 


A  series  of  special  lectures  has  been  arranged  by  the 
Advisory  Board,  one  to  be  given  every  week,  on  subjects 
which  would  prove  interesting,  and  helpful  to  the  pharma- 
cist. The  first  lecture  of  these  series  was  given  by  Albert 
E.  Ebert,  whose  lecture  was  based  on  the  subject  "House- 
hold Remedies".  This  was  a  very  interesting  lecture  and 
one  which  was  certainly  helpful  to  the  pharmacy  students. 
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The  second  lecture  was  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Wisdom,  on 
"First  aids  in  Emergencies",  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
November,  but  owing  to  a  call  which  the  doctor  received 
just  a  few  minutes  before  the  lecture  was  to  be  given,  it 
was  postponed  until  the  following  week. 

The  experiment  which  Professor  Goodman  now  has  on 
foot  in  regard  to  note  writing,  is  to  assign  each  student  a 
family  in  the  vegetable  world  and  he  is  to  unite  notes  on  all 
articles  embraced  in  this  family.  If  this  experiment  proves 
successful  it  is  his  intention  to  assign  this  kind  of  work  to 
the  following  classes. 

In  one  of  our  recent  class-meetings, the  class  thinking  it 
necessary  to  have  a  sergeant- at-arms,  gave  the  president 
power  to  appoint  one.  President  Tilton  thought  it  best 
however  to  have  two  and  so  appointed  two  students  (athletes) 
who  would  show  Chief  Collins  a  few  things  were  they 
on  his  force.  They  are  Si-^mar  Arentz  and  Wilber  Grimes. 
A  better  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 

Miss  St.  Martin  has  left  school  on  account  of  the  very 
serious  illnessof  her  father,  whiqh  necessitated  her  presence 
in  the  drugstore.  Miss  St.  Martin  is  a  registered  pharma- 
cist in  Nebraska  hence  qualified  to  take  charge  of  her 
father's  pharmacy  until  he  recovers.  The  members  of  the 
class  unite  in  hoping  that  she  may  soon  be  able  to  return 
and  resume  her  studies. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

The  first  round  of  term  examinations  has  been  met  and 
with  varying  success.  Some  of  us  who  did  but  poorly  are 
resolved  to  make  strenous  efforts  in  the  November  examina- 
tions to  raise  our  standings. 

The  class  has  held  together  well,  but  one  student  hav- 
ing dropped  out  so  far. 

Junior  students  were  not  much  in  evidence  at  the  Cham- 
paign trip.  The  Botany  examination  scheduled  for  the  day 
following  kept  many  at  home.     "Business  before  pleasure". 

Quite  a  number  of  the  juniors  who  were  employed  when 
the  session  began  are  now  devoting  their  time  to  the  school 
work  entirely. 
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AN  ANATOMICAL  ROMANCE. 

CORINNE    BUFORD   ECKLEY. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Christmas  Eve  found  John  Clark  and  his  two  nephews 
seated  before  a  grate  fire  in  the  library  of  their  New  York 
home.  Mr.  Clark  had  reared  these  boys,  their  mother  hav- 
ing died  when  they  were  babes.  Their  father  married  soon 
after,  and  the  new  mother,  not  wishing  to  be  annoyed  with 
them,  their  Uncle  adopted  them. 

Probably,  dear  reader,  if  you  have  followed  me  thus 
far  you  are  thinking  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  tale  of 
over  indulgent  uncle  and  ungrateful  nephews,  but  continue 
to  read  and  you  will  soon  see  the  error  of  your  prognostica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Clark,  always  taciturn,  was  never  companionable. 
Christmas  Eve  was  an  especially  trying  anniversary  to  these 
nephews.  They  had  never  understood  their  Uncle's  deep- 
ened gloom  at  this  time,  nor  had  never  understood  why  he 
kept  the  closet  in  the  library  locked  and  the  door  hidden 
by  a  heavy  curtain. 

As  the  three  men  sat  watching  the  fire,  the  butler  en- 
tered and  handed  Mr.  Clark  a  telegram,  on  opening  it  he 
looked  startled,  lapsed  into  a  thoughtful  silence  from 
which  he  roused  himself  and  wrote  an  answer. 

Then  something  happened  which   had   heretofore   been 
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unknown  to  that  well  laid  well  attended  grate  fire  of  the 
best  anthracite.  Mr,  John  Clark  arose,  came  forward  and 
gave  that  fire  such  a  vigorous  poking  and  shaking  that 
it  crackled  and  popped  in  indignant  remonstrance.  From 
the  fire  he  went  to  the  locked  closet  and  threw  open  the 
door  revealing  medical  books,  microscopes,  instruments,  a 
skeleton  surmounted  by  its  grinning  skull  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  used  by  a  medical  student. 

He  recrossed  the  room  and  addressing  his  wonder- 
ing^nephews  said,  "Occasions  come  when  confidences  are 
necessary.  Emotions  may  remain  pent  up  for  years,  but 
some  day  the  floodgates  must  give  way  under  the  mighty 
pressure.  To  night  I  feel  confidential  and  shall  now  tell 
you  why  I  have  acted  so  strangely  in  the  past.  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  and  forget  much  when  you  know  all. 

You  observe  the  contents  of  yonder  closet.  That  is 
part  of  the  armament  with  which  I  had  hoped  to  conquer 
the  field  of  medicine,  how  utterly  I  failed  you  will  soon  see 
from  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

My  parents  died  and  left  me  a  considerable  fortune  soon 
after  I  graduated  from  an  Eastern  College.  Thus  I  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  any  course  in  life  I  wished.  After  great 
deliberation  I  chose  the  medical  profession.  The  scientific 
men  from  the  west,  whom  I  had  met,  were  intellectual 
giants  of  liberal  views,  who  possessed  a  spirit  of  research 
which  combined  with  their  unwearied  labors  enabled  them 
to  accomplish  tasks  which  to  others  seemed  insurmountable. 
I  decided  to  work  under  these  men  and  in  time  to  become 
one  of  them. 

Chicago  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  Each  part 
possessed  its  own  center  of  medical  learning. 

The  south  side  institutions  were  new, their  hospitals  and 
and  colleges  were  new  and  richly  endowed.  The  north  side 
did  not  lay  claim  to  much  college  life.  Hospitals  were  their 
forte. 

But  the  West  Side — The  "Latin  Quarter"  of  Chicago. — I 
can  see  it  yet.  It  abounded  in  numerous  large  medical  and 
dental  colleges,  interspersed  among  these   were  smaller  in-^ 
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stitutions  that  hoped,  in  the  near  future  to  become  rivals  of 
their  neighbors. 

In  all  directions  could  be  seen  great  hospitals  whose 
front  doors  yawned  to  receive  the  sick  and  wounded  and 
opened  to  discharge  the  healed,  whose  rear  door  also  opened 
to  discharge  their  wards — those  on  whom  the  operation  had 
been  great  success — but  on  whom  the  post-mortem  confirmed 
the  diagnosis. 

Surrounding  these  institutions  great  and  small  were 
the  homes  of  the  students. 

Every  one  seen  in  this  vicinity  appeared  to  be  earnest 
scientific  workers. 

The  question  of  co-education  was  an  unsolved  problem 
to  me,  but  I  found  upon  enquiry  on  this  subject  that  it 
was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  desire  of  educated 
women  for  greater  opportunities  in  the  scientific  world. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  was  unaccustomed  to  women 
in  classes.  One  student  remarked,  "Well  you  had  better 
catch  your  train  for  the  east  if  you  do  not  like  it."  Once  a 
lot  of  us  fellows  thought  we  would  have  the  women  put  out. 
So  we  made  life  almost  unbearable  for  them,  instead  of  ask- 
ing them  to  go,  the  dean  called  a  meeting  of  the  men 
students  and  addressed  us  as  follows: — 

"Gentlemen  the  great  State  of  Illinois  protects  and 
honors  her  women,  and  sirs  as  representatives  of  this  state, 
this  faculty  will  do  likewise  and  furthermore  gentlemen,  if 
you  don't  feel  upon  this  subject  as  we  do,  you  will  find  the 
doors  open  at  any  moment  for  your  exit."  The  result  was 
the  women  stayed  and  we  stayed  also." 

Just  after  this  conversation  I  passed  through  a  labora- 
tory and  was  introduced  to  Miss  Jane  Dwight,  a  petite 
brown  eyed  girl  who  smiled  when  she  spoke  to  you,  and 
such  a  winning  smile.  I  felt  at  once  she  would  be  a  friend 
and  I  wished  to  linger  and  watch  her. 

She  explained  the  work  very  carefully,  so  I  surmised 
she  was  not  averse  to  have  me  linger. 

While  we  were  conversing  with  Miss  Dwight  a  com- 
manding voice,  issuing  from  an  inner  room,  inquired   if  his 
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specimens  were  ready,  Miss  Dwigbt  started,  blushed  and 
asked  me  to  excuse  her  as  Dr.  Carnes  was  rather  impatient 
if  his  specimens  were  not  ready  on  time. 

While  ostensibly  examining  more  specimens,  but  really 
waiting  for  the  return  of  Miss  D wight,  I  heard  Dr.  Carnes 
tell  her  he  hoped  she  would  not  waste  much  time  on  that 
young  idiot  out  there. 

Miss  Dwigbt  replied  "He  is  not  an  idiot,  but  an  elegant 
cultivated  gentleman."  Thereupon  ensued  a  conversation 
which  I  could  not  hear,  but  Miss  Dwigbt  emerged  from  the 
inner  room  with  a  very  flushed  face  and  a  suspicion  of  a  tear 
in  her  eye.  I  did  long  to  go  into  that  inner  room  and  play 
right  tackle  on  the  old  fellow. 

I  saw  nothing  throughout  the  school  that  interested  me 
as  this  young  woman.  I  was  anxious  to  begin  work  in  that 
laboratory  but  several  days  must  elapse  before  the  regular 
lectures  were  t6  commence.  In  the  meantime  I  spent  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  this  laboratory  where  Miss  Dwight 
explained  the  experiments  at  length. 

September  twenty-third  was  the  date  for  the  initial 
lectures. 

Walking  home  on  the  eve  of  the  previous  day  my  mind 
was  filled  with  plans  for  the  future.  Plan  as  I  might,  think 
of  scientific  subjects  all  I  wished,  still  I  could  see  Jane's 
smiling  face  mingled  with  the  future,  I  could  hear  her  as 
she  had  just  bade  me  good-night  and  ended  by  saying  we 
shall  have  such  a  nice  long  winter  in  which  to  work  to- 
gether. I  could  also  see  Doctor  Carnes'  cynical  smile  as  he 
heard  her  utter  these  words. 

"Suddenly  I  grew  faint  and  sank  to  the  sidewalk,  1  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  gruif  voice  say,"  we  will  not  hold  a 
post  mortem  on  him.  he  is  a  case  for  the  coroner.  Be  care 
ful  those  medical  students  do  not  get  him.  Then  several 
men  approached  and  held  an  inquest  over  me.  I  gleaned 
from  their  conversation  that  this  was  September  twenty- 
third  and  their  verdict  was — an  unknown  man  found  dead 
at  the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Hoyne  Streets. 
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I  wondered  if  Miss  D wight  would  miss  me  today  when 
the  classes  assembled. 

My  thoughts  were  soon  in  a  different  channel  for  I 
realized  my  true  condition  on  trying  to  move.  There  I  was, 
in  a  catapeptic  condition,  as  I  have  since  learned,  in  the 
morgue,  in  a  strange  city,  unable  to  move  a  muscle  or  make 
a  sound,  can  you  two  boys  imagine  such  a  situation? 

All  the  day  a  procession  of  people  either  looking  for 
friends  or  prompted  by  curiosity  gazed  at  me.  Some  of  their 
remarks  were  complimentary, some  were  not.  All  remarked 
how  natural  I  looked.  Every  time  an  intelligent  appearing 
person  passed  I  exerted  all  means  in  gay  power  to  attract  at- 
tention, it  was  useless.     Motion  was  a  lost  art. 

Finally  a  group  of  students  accompanying  Dr.  Carnes, 
came  in  and  bent  over  me.  I  redoubled  my  efforts  and 
emitted  a  groan.  This  success  filled  me  with  joy,  imagine 
my  consternation  when  instead  of  looking  startled,  he  re- 
marked "Oh  that  is  only  post-mortem  vocalization  induced 
by  well  known  causes.  But  wait,  hold  on  a  minute  he  ex- 
claimed excitedly  as  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand.  Now  I 
knew  he  at  last  realized  that  I  was  alive,  but  no  he  did  not 
think  of  that.  "I'll  tell  you  boys,"  addressing  the  students 
this  is  a  fine  subject  for  my  experiment,  We  must  steal 
this  body  some  way.  Have  any  of  you  a  plan.  After  much 
discussion,  they  finally  decided  that  on  the  next  morning 
two  of  them  were  to  go  over  near  the  Homeopathic  hospital 
and  fire  some  shots  from  their  revolvers  and  thereby  caus- 
ing all  the  police,  women  and  children  to  hasten  to  the 
scene  of  the  supposed  riot. 

In  the  meantime,  two  students  would  be  near  the  door 
with  a  delivery  wagon  while  seyeral  would  be  in  the  morgue 
ostensibly  looking  for  a  frieud.  After  the  riot  was  under 
way  the  students  in  the  morgue  were  to  bundle  the  good 
material  as  we  were  called,  into  the  wagon  and  drive 
hurriedly  to  the  college.  While  another  wagon  bearing  the 
name  of  a  south  side  college  was  to  be  driven  furiously 
through  the  crowd  so  that  when  the  police  discovered  the 
ruse  they  would  search  the  South  Side  college. 
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In  the  meantime  we  were  to  be  embalmed  and  placed  in 
the  vat.  Our  clothing  was  to  be  burned,  thus  completely 
destroying  our  identity. 

My  thoughts  were  soon  diverted  from  my  own  wretch- 
edness by  a  most  startling  sight.  The  attendants  entered 
bearing  another  body.  As  they  passed  me  a  woman's  hand 
slipped  from  under  the  sheet  and  I  saw  on  the  third  finger 
the  oddly  set  ring  Miss  Dwight  always  wore. 

When  in  the  laboratory  that  last  day  I  had  noticed  a  pe- 
culiar odor,  and  the  thought  came  tome,  that  this  effect  on 
us  must  have  been  produced  by  some  chemical  which  we  had 
inhaled.  Jane  being  a  woman  and  naturally  weaker  might 
have  died  from  the  effect  of  this. 

Almost  crazed  by  this  added  anxiety  I  watched  the  day- 
light slowly  wane.  I  dreaded  the  approaching  night  more 
for  Jane  than  for  myself.  I  hoped  that  she  might  be  uncon- 
scious for  a  while.  The  sight  seeers  finally  departed.  The 
heavy  iron  doors  closed  behind  the  last  one.  Soon  the  ap- 
palling darkness  of  the  night  surrounded  us.  Odors  from 
the  dead  filled  the  air.  Screams  and  murderous  threats 
from  the  insane  on  one  side  of  us  mingled  with  mouns  and 
prayers  of  the  sick  and  dying  on  the  other  side. 

At  intervals  there  would  be  periods  of  silence.  These 
would  soon  be  broken  by  the  squealing  of  rats  as  they  scamp- 
ered across  the  floor  or  over  the  cases  in  which  we  lay. 

Once  the  doors  were  flung  open  and  a  drowned  man  was 
brought  in. 

"Ach  yes,'*  said  Gus  the  watchman,  "Ve  vill  take  off 
dem  vet  tings  in  der  morning  Let  de  floater  dry  some  al- 
ready tonight."  Then  they  went  out  and  left  us  listening 
to  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  that  water.  I  thought  I  should  go 
insane.  Toward  morning  I  either  fainted  or  slept.  All  at 
once  I  was  roused  by  screams  and  violent  language,  burst- 
ing in  of  doors  and  a  terrific  struggle  all  through  the  morgue. 
Several  maniacs  had  broken  the  bars  in  the  detention  hos- 
pital and  were  trying  to  hide  in  the  room  where  we  lay. 
After  some  time  they  were  subdued  and  removed  to  their 
former  quarters, 

If  I  could   have   known   Jane's  condition   through  this 
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night,  I  should  not  have  suffered  so  keenly.  I  vowed  if  ever 
I  was  enabled  to  leave  this  place  alive  and  if  Jane  had  not 
perished,  I  should  devote  my  whole  life  to  her  happiness. 

Finally  the  morning  came — the  morning  so  longed  for 
and  so  dreaded.  The  doors  were  opened  and  the  crisp,  re- 
freshing autumn  air  stole  in.  How  I  longed  for  the  power 
of  once  more  taking  deep  inhalations. 

The  morning  sweeping"  done,  Gus  sat  down  and  lit  a  pipe 
of  ancient  origin.  Then  one  by  one  the  students  of  yester- 
day began  to  drop  in. 

All  at  once  pistol  shots  and  screams  were  heard.  Gus 
joined  the  crowd  in  the  mad  rush  to  be  first  on  the  scene. 
The  students  seized  us  and  hurried  us  to  a  wagon  where  we 
were  piled  like  lumber.  Fortunately  our  ride  was  short. 
We  were  placed  in  an  elevator  and  carried  to  an  upper  floor. 

Dr.  Games  examined  the  feet  of  each  cadaver,  then  in- 
structed his  assistants  to  prepare  all  of  them  for  embalm- 
ment except  this  man  and  woman.  "They  are  in  excellent 
condition.  I  will  wait  until  this  afternoon  when  I  shall 
have  more  leisure,  and  embalm  them  by  my  new  process," 
So  another  days'  respite  was  granted  us.  If  I  could  not 
aroupo  soon  from  this  terrible  condition  we  must  both 
perish. 

I  was  constantly  growing  weaker  and  must  conserve 
my  strength  to  combat  unconsciousness. 

All  through  the  day  I  was  an  unwilling  witness  to  the 
process  of  embalming. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Carnes  and  his  assistants  came  in- 
to the  room  fully  equipped  to  embalm  us  by  the  new  pro- 
cess. 

Dr.  Carnes  gave  orders  to  bare  over  my  heart  as  he 
would  inject  the  fluid  directly  into  that  organ. 

When  my  clothing  was  unfastened  there  was  revealed 
the  insignia  of  an  Indian  order  which  I  joined  while  in  the 
Orient.  One  of  the  obligations  is  "No  member  must  lay 
hands  on  another  except  to  succor  him."  The  dead  are  es- 
pecially sacred  and  are  given  the  power  to  hypnotize  the 
living  if  anything  contrary  is  done. 
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As  soon  as  Dr.  Games  saw  the  emblem  his  actions  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  he  also  belonged  to  this  order. 

He  gazed  into  my  eyes.  I  returned  the  look.  The  ef- 
fect was  as  told  to  us.  He  shook  with  fright.  His  hand& 
fell  nervously  to  his  side.  Then  he  turned  to  his  assistants 
and  said,  "I  am  unable  to  continue  this  today.  We  will 
bury  that  man  tomorrow." 

Again  I  swooned.  When  I  recovered  consciousness  the 
ray  of  the  setting  sun  shone  in  my  face.  Involuntarily  I 
lifted  my  hand  to  shield  my  eyes.  I  screamed  in  fright  at 
the  act.  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and  ran  to  the  hydrant  for 
water  to  drink  and  to  bathe  my  temples.  Then  I  rushed  to 
the  side  of  that  bier.  I  was  afraid  to  lift  the  sheet.  At 
last  I  gained  courage.  To  my  great  relief  I  beheld  the 
countenance  of  a  Greek  lad.  I  looked  at  the  ring.  It  was 
Jane's  so  I  removed  it.  I  then  hurriedly  departed  from  that 
chamber  of  horrors. 

When  I  descended  the  stairs  I  heard  the  head  janitor 
tell  his  men  to  watch  the  rubbish  for  a  very  valuable  ring 
which  Miss  Dwight  had  lost. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  street  I  hailed  a  cab  and  was- 
driven  to  the  depot.  The  outgoing  train  for  New  York  car- 
ried me  as  one  of  her  passengers. 

I  know  not  how  I  reached  that  city.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  1  regained  consciousness  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  L 
learned  from  my  attending  physician  that  I  had  just  passed 
through  acute  mania. 

My  convalescence  was  long  and  tedious,  but  the  ennui 
was  relieved  greatly  by  plans  for  the  future  with  Jane^ 
always  by  my  side. 

The  winter  was  far  advanced  when  I  was  allowed  to 
write.  Then  I  told  her  a  little  of  my  experience  asking  if  I 
could  come  and  tell  her  the  rest,  bring  her  ring  and  tell  her 
how  much  I  loved  her. 

After  some  delay  her  answer  came.  It  was  merely  a 
card  announcing  the  marriage  of  Dr.  John  Carnes  and  Jane- 
Dwight,  December  24th.  So  you  can  see,  my  boys,  why  a, 
man  with  love  and  ambition  both  gone  becomes  a  cynic. 
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But  all  stories  have  their  sequel.  "Let's  drive  dull 
care  away"  tonight,  and  on  this  Christmas  Eve  let  joy  reign 
supreme. 

The  telegram  I  received  was  from  Jane.  She  said  "Dr. 
Carnes  died  one  year  ago  yesterday  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment.   Will  you  bring  my  ring  and  finish  your  story?" 

I  answered  "yes,  tomorrow." 


MODERN   THERAPY. 


By  J.  Scott  Brown,  M.  D.,  River  Forest,  111. 


As  WG  listen  to  the  various  claims  from  the  different  de- 
partments of  therapeutics  it  behooves  us  to  ask  in  all  serious- 
ness the  question — What  is  truth? 

The  practitioners  of  the  time-honored  Allopathic  School 
have  passed  through  the  period  of  "bleed,  blister  and  purge" 
and  the  heroic  doses  of  calomel  and  quinine.  The  Homeo- 
paths came  on  with  "Similia  slmilibus  curantur"  and  high 
potency.  The  Osteopaths  have  studied  the  bones  and  rubbed 
the  nerves.  The  Hydrotherapists  have  used  water  exter- 
nally and  internally. 

Along  with  these  various  divisions  which  dealt  chiefly 
or  wholly  with  the  material  has  been  one  or  more  cults  pas- 
sing under  different  names,  who  have  professed  to  handle 
the  problems  of  health  through  mental  and  religious  chan- 
nels both  as  regards  cause  and  cure,  and  having  concurrent 
an  air  of  mysticism  and  supei  stition. 

Let  us  grant  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion  two  fairly 
self-evident  propositions:  1.  No  one  school  of  medicine 
possesses  all  that  is  good  in  the  line  of  treatment.  2.  Any 
school  of  medicine  which  has  persisted  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  has  something  of  good  in  it. 

As  proof  of  the  second  and  also  incidentally  of  the  first 
of  these  statements  we  have  but  to  examine  the  indisputable 
record  of  cures  whieh  each  school  shows. 

I  have  omitted,  and  that  intentionally,  from  the  above 
list  the  Eclectics  who  claim  to  have  appropriated    the  good 
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in  each  of  the  other  schools.  This  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  fair-minded  physician,  and  it  is  with  the  purpose  to 
further  this  aim  that  we  take  up  this  study.  Let  us  forget 
that  we  are  Regulars,  Homeopaths  or  what  not;  let  us  for- 
get the  prating  of  those  who  deal  chiefly  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal, and  gather  an  ounce  of  truth  from  one,  a  pound  from 
another,  and  with  a  prescription  composed  of — 

9  One  part  of  drug.  One  part  of  religious  principle  as 
an  adjuvant  and  an  equal  part  of  mental  science  as  a  cor- 
rective, 

Let  us  treat  the  patient  which  is  a  Composite  being 
having  body,  mind  and  soul  as  its  elements. 

Being  within  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  Regular  school 
it  is  becoming  and  I  think  due  that  I  mention  the  beneficent 
influence  v/hich  the  Homeopathic  school  has  exercised  in 
reducing  heroic  doses.  Despite  this  statement  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  that  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  the  so- 
called  heroic  dosage  is  well  warranted,  for  examples,  10  gr. 
of  calomel  at  one  dose  in  delirium  tremens. 

Certain  conditions  demand  vigorous  action  while  certain 
other  conditions  equally  demand  a  milder  course,  or  at  least 
the  milder  course  is  equally  effectual  without  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  the  surplus  of  the  drug  by  the  body.  To 
again  refer  to  the  same  drug  I  find  that  doses  of  calomel 
ranging  from  ^^  S^-  administered  but  once  to  i  gr.  repeated 
half-hourly  or  hourly  till  at  most  eight  doses  will  generally 
be  sufficient  as  a  cathartic,  and  is  perhaps  better  as  a  chol- 
agogue  than  the  one  massive  dose. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  many  of  the 
Homeopaths  have  departed  from  high  potency  and  its  mod- 
ifications and  are  using  more  or  less  the  medicines  and  the 
dosage  of  the  Allopaths.  Also  with  some  drugs  w©  find 
orthodox  Homeos  using  doses  that  are  by  no  means  mild. 

Hydrotherapy  is  a  department  of  therapy  in  general 
which,  while  it  has  been  and  is  still  used  beyond  what  seems 
to  be  rational  limits  in  some  instances,  appears  as  a  very 
useful  adjuvant  of  the  major  schools  of  therapy  and  like  the 
red  cross  is  more  or  less  privileged  in  all  camps. 
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Who  can  deny  the  wonderful  statistics  which  cold  spong- 
ing or  cold  tubbing  assists  us  to  make  in  typhoid  fever  and, 
while  perhaps  not  so  generally  noted,  the  beneficient  effect 
of  a  five  minute  application  of  an  ice-water  pack  to  the 
throat  in  acute  tonsillitis  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  This 
is  most  suited  to  fairly  robust  patients  and  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  rub. 

A  point  that  was  brought  to  my  notice  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  P.  and  S.  Professor  is  the  use  of  tepid  sponging  in 
scarlet  fever.  We  fear  to  use  cold  water  with  the  exanthe- 
mata yet  want  the  effect  of  evaporation.  I  may  say  that 
this  professor  was  my  supervisor  in  five  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  which  occurred  nearly  at  one  time  in  one  family.  All 
lived,  and  while  some  of  the  cases  were  moderately  severe 
the  complications  and  the  sequelae  were  practically  nil. 

One  of  the  newer  schools  of  therapy,  yes,  so  new  that 
it  is  still  in  the  fad  stage,  is  Mechanical  Therapeutics.  With 
all  its  newness  in  some  of  its  phases  and  with  all  the  fallacies 
which  as  yet  may  be  practiced  by  some  of  its  devotees,  it 
appears  to  have  a  place,  as  does  Hydrotherapy,  within  the 
lines  of  the  drug  therapists  of  whatever  party,  and  to  have 
come  to  stay. 

Perhaps  our  earliest  individual  experiences  with  this 
treatment  were  the  times  when  empiric  mothers  stroked  our 
aching  heads  and  rubbed  more  vigorously  our  tired  calves 
or  our  sprained  ankles.  How  little  they  knew  of  sympa- 
thetics  and  vasomotors,  yet  how  effectual  the  results. 

Amongst  the  subdivisions  of  Mechanical  Therapeutics 
which  come  first  to  our  minds  are  Massage  and  Osteopathy. 
We  must  not  forget  that  which  the  man,  common  to  many 
ages  and  generations  and  just  known  as  ordinary  Doctor,  has 
been  prescribing  in  years  gone  by  as  "Exercise,"  and  more 
scientifically  known  as  "Gymnasiics."  Nowadays  we  speak 
still  more  technically  of  "Medical  Gymnastics." 

Let  the  oculist  tell  us  of  the  benefit  which  his  patients 
receive  from  regulating  the  circulation  of  the  eye  by  mas- 
sage. The  neurologist  can  speak  to  us  of  the  soothing 
effects  of  massage  in  patients  with  overwrought  nerves. 
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And  now  may  the  Orthopedic  Department  dare  to  raise 
its  voice  and  speak  of  raassao:e  for  paralyzed  limbs  and  mas- 
sage and  forcible  manipulations  in  scoliosis  and  congenital 
club-foot. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  something  even  more 
mechanical  in  Orthopedics,  uamely,  the  long  traction  hip- 
splint,  and  the  plaster  corset  for  scoliosis,  the  latter  applied 
while  corrective  force  is  being  used.  These  serving  as  in- 
dices of  a  general  line  of  work. 

A  title  of  more  recent  origin  than  Masseur  and  Masseuse 
is  Doctor  of  Osteopathy.  I  hope  that  it  may  not  be  classed 
as  heresy  when  I  express  the  wish  that  some  day  this  title 
will  be  known  only  from  memory  tablets  and  from  somewhat 
ancient  history.  Blot  them  from  the  earth?  No.  But  may 
they  combine  with  the  better  elements  in  their  doctrine  the 
use  of  drugs,  scalpels,  etc.,  aad  all  do  as  some  of  their  num- 
ber are  now  doing,  become  M.  D's.  On  the  other  hand  may 
the  present  and  the  future  M.  D's., learn  the  valne  of  manual 
mechanical  therapeutics,  and  also  of  that  other  and  now  to 
be  mentioned  therapeutic  agent,  that  to  which,  with  braces 
and  splints,  truly  belongs  the  name  of  Mechanical  Ther- 
apeutics, namely  Mechanical  Vibration. 

As  with  deformed  legs,  splints,  and  with  displacements 
of  the  uterus,  massage  and  tampons  (both  mechanical)  I  hav© 
found  extremely  useful,  so  also  vibratioQ  has  proven  itself 
a  worthy  therapeutic  factor. 

No  more  striking  and  constant  illustration  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  vibration  has  occurred  in  my  office  than  the  produc- 
ing of  relaxation  and  rest  and  the  prompt  relief  from  "Tired 
Backache,"  which  occurs  on  applying  a  medium  stroke  ball 
(with  spare  patients)  or  disc  (with  stout  patients)  treatment 
over  the  points  of  emergence  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

In  justice  I  may  say  that  to  a  small  minority  this  treat- 
ment is  scarcely  restful,  but  rather  irritating.  However, 
one  or  more  of  these  patients  later  became  tolerant  of  and 
even  asked  for  vibration. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  large  and  expensive 
instrument  of  the  stationary  type  and  run  by  electric  power 
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or   compressed   air.     In   fact,    my   experience  with  a  com- 
pressed air  vibrator  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  used  and  found  effications  two  small  instruments, 
each  of  which  may  be  readily  carried  to  the  patient's  house) 
and  one  of  which  I  almost  constantly  carry  in  my  grip. 

This  one  is  operated  by  a  short  crank,  is  highly  geared 
by  means  of  cog  wheels  and  the  stroke  is  caused  by  a  heavy 
revolving  metal  disc  which  is  hung  eccentrically  on  a  shaft. 
The  degree  of  eccentricity  and  consequently  the  length  of 
the  stroke  is  regulated  by  moving  the  end  of  the  shaft  in  a 
slot  gauge  to  or  from  the  center  of  the  disc,  and  holding  it 
with  a  thumb  screw.  The  stroke  is  transmitted  through  a 
short  rod  attached  at  a  right  angle  to  the  main  shaft  near 
the  eccentric  disc.  To  the  other  end  of  this  rod  the  ball  or 
other  attachment  is  adjusted. 

The  other  little  machine  is  ingeniously  caused  to  vibrate 
by  letting  one  end  of  a  pendulum  rod  pass  loosely  over  a 
second  rod.  That  is  a  hole  in  the  head  of  the  pendulum 
rod  fits  loosely  on  the  main  shaft,  one  end  of  which  is  held 
by  the  operator  and  the  other,  with  the  ball  attachment, 
is  against  the  patient. 

These  machines  cost  $10.00  and  15.00  respectively. 

While  I  would  feel  no  special  resentment  if  sonae  kind 
friend  were  to  give  me  one  of  the  more  elaborate  machines 
still  I  go  somewhat  into  detail  in  these  simpler  ones  to 
illustrate  what  can  be  done  in  general  practice  with  an  in- 
expensive and  portable  instrument. 

Electrotherapy  is  newer  than  some  of  the  other  modes 
of  treatment.  Like  other  therapeutic  measures  it  has  been 
used  beyond  the  limits  of  advisability  by  some,  and  scoffed 
at  by  others  of  little  or  no  experience  with  it. 

Still  a  third  class  has  been  those  who,  with  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  have  attempted  to  use  these  delicately 
constructed  yet  powerful  machines  and  have  been  disappoin- 
ted by  frequent  failures  of  the  mechanism,  by  lack  of 
good  or  presence  of  bad  results,  or  by  a  combination  of  these 
points. 

I  am  too  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  electricity  to  speak 
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of  it  in  detail  clinically,  but  will  venture  a  few  general  re- 
marks. 

Some  one  will  say — Yes,  electrotherapy  produces  fine 
psychic  effects  in  many  neurotic  individuals.  I  agree  with 
him  thoroughly.  Further  I  believe  that  this  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable point,  and  we  shall  discuss  psychotherapy  in  a  later 
paragraph. 

Has  electricity  a  positive  value  apart  from  the  psychic 
effect? 

I  have  been  watching  with  considerable  interest  Dr. 
Wm.  Allen  Pusey's  reports  on  the  treatment  of  pathologic 
conditions  of  the  skin  by  the  X-rays,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  conclusions  are  very  favorable.  It  is  but  just  to 
add  that  the  treatment  of  deep-seated  lesions  seems  much 
less  favorable.  As  regards  static  electricity  I  have  seen  no 
less  than  marvelous  results  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
It  seems  to  act  favorably  in  other  conditions. 

The  efficacy  of  the  galvanic  needling  ol  warts  and 
moles,  also  of  the  electro  cautery  we  need  but  to  mention. 

We  find  valuable  diagnostic  aid  in  the  use  of  the 
fluoroscope  and  from  skiagrams. 

As  to  those  who  study  the  cause  and  the  treatment  of 
disease  along  religious  lines  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that 
prayer  and  medicine  are  highly  compatible  and  each  useful 
in  the  treatment  of  disease.  I  believe  also  that  the  Creator 
of  the  body  has  the  power  to  work  miracles,  still  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  thatHezekiah  was  treated  with  a  fig  poultice 
when  God  extended  his  life,  nor  that  in  Ezekiel's  vision  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  for  medicine. 

The  attempt  to  treat  all  medical  and  surgical  conditions 
with  faith  alone  reminds  me  of  Christ's  temptation  when 
Satan  asked  him  to  command  that  the  stones  be  made  into 
bread,  also  to  cast  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple.  That  is,  to  use  divine  power  in  an  unwarranted 
manner. 

It  pleases  God  at  times  to  work  miracles,  but  it 
does  seem  that  in  most  cases  it  is  our  duty  to  combine  with 
prayer  the   so-called  human  agencies,    namely, — medicine. 
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surgery,    nursing,    etc.    Cromwell  said,  "Trust  in  the  Lord 
and  keep  your  powder  dry". 

It  is  no  light  thing  to  discuss  such  a  matter,  still  when 
we  see  the  Eddy ites,Dowieittes,  etc., permitting  their  people 
to  suffer  intense  agony  and  to  lie  down  and  die  without 
using  the  means  at  hand  to  allay  pain  and  resist  the  on- 
slaught of  disease  how  can  we  but  feel  that  it  is  not  all 
Godlike  in  character. 

Psychotherapeutics,  while  it  has  fallen  into  company 
that  most  of  us  do  not  care  to  keep,  still  offers  a  most  in- 
teresting and  I  think  practical  field  for  study. 

Is  not  the  medical  profession  agreed  that  the  physician, 
possessing  an  assuring  manner  and  a  reputation  for  skill  and 
honor,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  one  who  lacks  these 
qualities,  and  that,  too,  because  he  inspires  the  patient  with 
a  confidence  which  assists  in  the  battle  with  disease? 

What  physician  wants  a  nurse  who  will  keep  the  patient 
in  a  disturbed  mental  state? 

We  may  laugh  if  we  will  and  say  that  psychotherapy 
will  do  all  right  for  hysterics,  shrug  our  shoulders,  look 
out  wisely  from  under  arched  eyebrows  and  pass  on. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  summum  bonum  of  medicine 
nor  even  that  it  alone  will  cure  any  one  case,  but  just  as  I 
have  tried  to  show  that  each  of  the  other  schools  of  therapy 
has  some  good  in  it,  so  also  I  maintain  that  the  psychic 
element  has  its  legitimate  place  in  therapy. 

As  a  sedative,  who  will  question?  As  a  hypnotic  it  has 
been  demonstrated  time  after  time  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately. 

Its  stimulating  effect  is  easily  seen  by  watching  the 
average  patient  at  a  critical  time  when  he  is  assured 
that  he  will  live.  The  depressant,  when  told  that  their 
case  is  serious  or  hopeless. 

These  are  by  no  means  despisable  factors,  but  let  us 
pass  on  to  something  more  concrete  as  to  results. 

We  know  that  pleasure,  anger  or  fright  will  modify  the 
secretions  of  the  body. 

It  is  a   recognized  scientific  fact  that  fear  is  a  factor  in 
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lessening   the   resistence  to  cholera,  probably  by  reducing 
the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice. 

We  teach  our  dyspeptic  patients  to  indulge  in  light 
topics  at  meal  time.  We  want  the  nursing  mothers  to  avoid 
anger  and  fright. 

But  let  it  suffice.  This  article  is  hastily  written.  Like 
each  school  of  therapy  probably  vaunts  considerable  that  is 
erroneous, 

I  am   willing  to  be  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  points   ad 
vanced. 

But  let  us  get  out  of  our  egotistical  narrowness,  and 
accept  and  recognize  the  truth  wherever  we  find  it. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  WITH  NEUROLOGY;  ITS 
CLASSIFICATION. 
L.  Harrison  Mettler,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  Professor  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases  in 
the  Chicago  Clinical  School;  Attending  Neurologist  to  the 
Cook  Couuty     Hospital;   Consulting    Neurologist    to    the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconess' Home  and  Hospital,  etc. 

There  must  be  some  truth  underlying  the  widely- voiced 
opinion  among  medical  students  and  general  practitioners 
that  neurology  is  one  of  the  hardest,  if  not  the  hardest 
branch  of  medicine  to  comprehend.  The  difficulties  must 
be  present,  else  why  the  wide  extent  of  this  opinion.  It 
will  not  do  to  assume  that  so  many  intelligent  men  cannot 
comprehend  what  to  seme  others  seems  so  easy  of  compre- 
htnsion.  For  it  must  be  equally  admitted  that  to  the  well- 
versed  neurologist  nothing  in  medicine  seems  more  clear, 
more  comprehensible,  more  logical  than  the  science  of 
neurology  and  the  major  part  of  its  deductions.  The  latter 
opinion  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  idea  that  the  holders 
of  it  were  viewing  the  evolution  of  nervous  diseases  from  a 
different  angle,  a  different  view-point  than  that  of  the  hold- 
ers of  the  former  and  more  discouraging  opinion.  Neu- 
rology cannot  be  both  hard  and   easy  at  the  same  time;  and 
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...    ,  ,  <  ■  ■)■       ■  ■■■    ,       .  " 

those  who  study  it  cannot  be  divided  intp  such  distinct  clas- 
ses as  the  capable  and  the  incapable..  Therefore  we  are  un- 
avoidably brought  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  way  the 
students  of  neurology  are  working  at  it  from  different  stand- 
points, one  of  which  leads  along  slow,  arduous  discouraging 
pathways,  while  the  other  leads  along  clear,  comparatively 
easy  and  encouraging  pathways.  Now  what  are  these  two 
standpoints  whose  relationship  to  the  comprehension  of 
neurology  is  so  fraught  with  diverse  results?  The  anatomical 
Sind  the  physiological.  ,  ., 

The  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the 
gross  anatomy,  is  an  ancient  science;  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  is  so  modern  a  science  that  its  very  begin- 
ning does  not  date  back  beyond  the  memories  of  men  still 
liring.  The  terms  and  descriptions  of  neurological  anatomy 
still  dominate  in  clinical  neurology,  though  in  many  respects 
neurological  physiology  has  proved  that  the  old  conceptions 
born  of  anatomy  are  wrong  and  misleading.  Here  then  is 
the  secret,  in  my  opinion  of  the  reason  why  some  men  find 
neurology  hard  and  confusing  while  others  find  it  so  easy 
and  logical.  The  former  for  yarious  reasons,  cling  to  the 
anatomical  conceptions  of  the  nervous  system;  the  latter 
adopt  the  newev  and  more  logical  physiological  conceptions. 
Let  me  illustrate. 

Anatomy  tells  us  that  the  nervous  system  is  made  up  of 
a  brain,  a  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  and  accordingly 
we  have  heretofore  divided  our  diseases  into  those  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerves.  Physiology  tells  us  however 
that  there  are  no  such  functional  differentiations  in  the  ner- 
vous system  as  these;  for  many  of  the  structures,  tracts 
and  pathways  run  from  and  are  continuous  in  two  or  more 
of  these  artificially  assumed  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
Physiology  teaches  most  emphatically  that  the  unit  of  ner- 
vous activity  is  a  combination  of  cell  and  fibre  or  cell  and 
process  (neurone);  that  this  unit  is  immensely  multiplied; 
that  it  is  here  and  there  bunched  together  in  special  appar- 
atuses for  the  performance  of  special  functions;  and  that 
the  assemblage  of  all  these   apparatuses,    with   their   parts 
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reaching  hither  and  thither  regardless  of  the  old  time 
anatomical  lines  of  division,  constitutes  the  nervous  system 
in  toto.  To  understand  the  working  of  this  nervous  system 
in  health  therefore  and  to  clearly  comprehend  its  failure  to 
work  in  disease,  one  must  almost  cease  to  think  of  anatomy 
and  learn  to  comprehend  its  physiology,  its  functional  con- 
stitution and  arrangement,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
neuronic  activities  and  of  the  activities  of  the  various  special 
apparatuses  into  which  the  neurones  are  specially  bunched 
or  collected. 

Suppose  a  railroad  locomotive  were  out  of  order  and 
an  engineer  with  little  knowledge  of  locomotives  were  called 
in  to  investigate  and  solve  the  difficulty.  And  suppose  he 
began  by  ordering  that  the  locomotive  should  be  divided  in- 
to three  sections  by  two  huge  transverse  cuts,  one  just  be- 
hind the  smokestack  and  the  other  just  in  front  of  the  cab. 
Then  suppose  he  picked  out  seriatim  the  boxes  and  cylin- 
ders and  wheels  that  he  happened  to  find  in  each  of  these 
three  grand  divisions  and  noted  what  he  observed  to  be 
wrong  in  their  makeup.  Do  you  suppose  he  would  ever 
thus  arrive  at  an  intelligent  solution  yf  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  running  of  the  machine?  I  think  not  and  yet 
that  is  exactly  the  way  the  anatomically  minded  individual, 
whether  clinician  or  author,  usually  goes  about  examining 
a  case  of  nervous  disease. 

To  return  to  our  simile,  let  us  observe  what  a  better 
informed  and  more  rational  engineer  would  do  in  his  ex- 
amination of  this  disabled  locomotive.  He  would  first  view 
it  as  a  whole;  then  he  would  trace  its  various  parts  in  their 
relation  to  ether  parts  as  to  their  functional  intercon- 
nections. The  parts  that  subserve  the  elaboration  of  the 
steam  would  be  all  gone  over;  then  the  running-gear  would 
be  carefully  inspected  and  the  interconnections  of  its  vtiri- 
ous  parts;  then  the  apparatus  that  transforms  the  steam- 
force  into  movement,  as  the  steam  chest,  cylinders,  con- 
necting-links, wheelpins,etc., would  all  be  passed  in  review. 
In  this  way  he  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  break  for 
which  he  was  searching.     If  the   damage   were   not   so   ex- 
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tensive  but  what  the  locomotive  could  still  run,  though 
badly,  all  the  more  likely  would  he,  as  an  intelligent  en- 
gineer, closely  observe  the  running  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion that  he  could  put  upon  the  irregularity  of  that  running, 
would  he  surmise  and  find  the  real  source  of  the  trouble. 

Such  is  the  physiological  method,  so  obviously  the 
true  method  and  yet  so  seldom  the  method  employed  in 
the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  nervous  diseases.  It 
is  the  only  true  scientific  and  rational  method  by  which 
disorders  of  a  functionating  complicated  apparatus  can  eveK 
be  explained.  As  Lepine  used  to  say,  "it  is  superannuated 
to  think  along  anatomical  lines."  "In  clinical  work  of  the 
future,  one  must  think  and  act  along  physiological  lines" 
(Hucbard)  and  study  first  and  foremost  "the  disease  of  the 
function"  (Albert  Robin).  Long  ago,  Fagge  wrote  "the 
symptoms  of  nervous  disease  are,  almost  without  exception, 
those  of  perverted  nervous  function  "  "For  each  function, 
simple  and  complex,    there   corresponds   a   special  nervous 

apparatus Each  of  these  apparatuses   extends   through 

all  of  the  neuronic  levels;    continues   throughout   all    plains 
of  section  of  the    nervous   system;    has   its  own    peripheral 
neurones,  its  neurones  of  relay,    and  its   cortical  neurones. 
Each  one  has  at  one  and  the    same   time  centripetal  fibres, 
centers  and  centrifugal    fibres.     The   visual   apparatus   for 
instance  comprehends  motor  nerves  that  are  quite  indispen- 
sable for  vision,  just  as  the  general  motor  apparatus   would 
be  powerless  to  act   without   its   kinesthetic    nerves.     And 
thus  vanishes  the  division  of  the  nervous  system  into   cere- 
brum, medulla  oblongata,  spinal  cord. .  .  .which  division  has 
nothing  but  a  mere  geographic  value.     Furthermore,    there 
is  not,  even  a  geographical  unity  in  the  nervous  system,    nor 
a,  unity  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  current;    the   system 
of  neurones  arranged  in  these  various  apparatuses  possesses 
unity  only  in  its  function  and  that   is   a  physiological  unity. 
(Grasset).     And  yet  obvious  as  all  this  is  to  the   thoughtful 
student  of  the  nervous  system,  on  he  goes    trying    to   learn 
what  are  the   diseases   of    the   brain   and    their   particular 
symptoms,  what  of  the  medulla,    of  the  cerebellum,    of   the 
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spinal  cord,  of  the  nerves  etc.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  hope' 
less  confusion  overwhelms  him  and  in  the  end  he  exclaims 
against  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  understanding 
neurology!  " 

Grasset,  one  of  the  greatest  neurologists  of  Europe  and 
whom  many  regard  as  the  most  advanced  neuropathologist 
of  the  day,  has  just  published  (1905)  a  744  page  work  upon 
neurology  entitled  Les  Centres  nerveux:  Physiopathologie 
clinique.  In  it  the  whole  field  of  neurology  is  covered  in  a 
way  that  is  most  logical,  comprehensive  and  up-to-date. 
Physiological  and  not  anatomical  lines  are  followed  in  the 
classifications  and  individual  studies.  This  is  most  illumi- 
nating and  inculcates  in  a  most  emphatic  way  the  reasons 
for  the  clinical  manifestations  of  neuropathological 
changes. 

The  neurone  doctrine  with  some  few  modifications 
which  recent  research  has  shown  to  be  necessary  is  frankly 
accepted.  So  frankly  that  in  showing  the  impossibility  of 
differentiating  bet  iVeen  a  mo^or  _23o/?/r?eMr?Yi!.9  and  an  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  the  author  states  that  both  diseases  should  be 
included  under  the  one  name  zn/e?-?or  motor  veuronitis  (page 
15)  because  the  whole  neurone,  cell  and  peripheral  fibre, 
is  simultaneously  affected.  This  same  idea,  he  says,  was 
sugges-ted  by  Strumpell,  Marinesco  and  Raymond. 

The  neurone  is  the  physiological  unit  and  its  immense 
multiplication,  with  its  arrangement  and  grouping  into 
special  apparatuses  makes  up  practically,  for  the  physiol- 
ogist and  the  clinician,  the  nervous  system.  "T/^e  nervous 
element  singly  and  individually,  is  the  neurone'^  (page  15).  The 
diseases  of  this  neurone  or  rather  of  the  apparatuses  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  physiological  basis  are  and  should 
be  the  guiding  principle  in  the  prGsenta!ion  and  study  of 
clinical  neurology. 

"Physiologists  and  clinicians  generally  still  continue 
to  study,  in  separate  and  successive  chapters,  the  functions 
and  the  maladies  of  the  cerebrum,  the  functions  and  the 
maladies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  the  cerebellum,  of  the 
spinal  cord,  etc., — although  for  the  physiologist  and  for  the 
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clinician  these  divisions  do  not  exist  any  longer  and  are  not 
true."  And  again  "the  spinal  cord  does  not  exist  for  the 
clinician  any  more  than  it  does  for  the  physiologist"  (page 
53).  In  accordance  with  this  more  scientific  and  rational 
conception  of  the  nervous  system,  the  physiological  con- 
ception, Grasset  studies  its  diseases  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  of  motility  and  gen- 
eral sensibility. 

2.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  for  orientation  and 
equilibrium, 

3.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  for  language. 

4.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  for  vision, 

5.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  for  hearing,  taste  or 
smell. 

6.  The  central  nervous  apparatus  for  the  circulation, 
secretion,  nutrition,  digestion  and  respiration. 

What  an  innovation  in  neurological  literature!  No 
mention  is  found  here  of  brain  diseases,  cord  diseases,  per- 
ipheral nerve  diseases;  and  how  simple  and  clear  this  makes 
the  study  of  clinical  neurology !  Here,  for  instance,  one  is 
not  puzzled  in  trying  to  understand  how  eye  symptoms  are 
so  common  in  tabes  dorsalis  which  in  the  old  style  used  to 
be  taught  as  a  disease  of  th'e  spinal  cord.  As  Grasset  shows 
and  as  I  have  also  taught,  tabes  is  a  disease  of  the  sensory 
apparatus,  the  peripheral  sensory  neurones,  no  matter 
whether  those  neurones  involve  the  function  of  vision  or  the 
function  of  general  sensation. 

Would  that  Grasset's  methods  were  quickly  and  univer- 
sally adopted !  Neurology  then  would  be  one  of  the  clearest, 
sanest  and  most  scientific  departments  of  medicine.  But 
alas!  reforms  come  slowly.  The  inertia  of  human  nature 
revolts  always  against  change,  though  that  change  is  seen 
to  be  imminent  and  rational  and  absolutely  necessary.  We 
hug  the  old  things  though  bad,  rather  than  learn  over  again 
the  new.  The  first  and  most  obvious  great  change  in  our 
neurologies  that  this  newer  or  physiological  method  of  stu- 
dy will  cause,  will  involve  the  classification  of  the  diseases. 
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I  may  be  permitted  a  little  pride  in  stating  that  the  classifi- 
cation which  I  have  tentatively  adopted  in  my  own  work  is 
along  physiopathological  grounds  and  so  far  as  I  know  is 
the  only  attempt  of  this  sort  in  the  English  language. 
Adopting  a  neurone  as  the  physiological  basis  of  study,  I 
have  just  divided  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  into 
those  primarily  of  the  neurones  (neuronic  diseases)  and  those 
not  primarily  of  the  neurones(extra  neuronic  or  non-neuronic 
diseases  with  mere  secondary  results  in  the  neurones).  The 
former  were  again  subdivided  into  those  of  the  entire  neu- 
ronic system,  the  sensory  neuronic  system,  the  motor  sys- 
tem and  the  combined  motor  and  sensory  systems.  These 
are  all  the  so 'called  "system"  diseases.  The  non-neuronic 
dis'^-ases  being  vascular  and  connective  tissue  diseases  pri- 
marily, were  studied  under  the  heads  of  brain,  cord  and 
nerve  troubles,  because  the  vascular  and  connective  tissues 
were  identical  anatomically  and  functionally  throughout  the 
entire  nervous  system,  and  the  terms  brain,  cord  and  nerves 
were  ustid  as  Grasset  would  say,  merely  for  their  "geo- 
graphical" assistence.  I  confess  that  in  completeness  of 
radical  change  of  method,  Grasset  has  far  outstripped  me. 
I  would  that  his  work  had  been  out  before  I  had  gone  to 
print,  for  then  I  would  have  felt  encouraged,  resting  upon 
his  great  authority,  to  have  gone  farther  along  the  line  of 
physiological,  rather  than  anatomical  presentation  of  neur- 
ology, even  than  I  have  done.  I  am  happy  nevertheless, 
when  criticised  for  my  own  radical  innovation  in  my  classi- 
fication of  nervous  diseases,  to  refer  my  critics  to  the  sim- 
ilar though  much  more  radical  innovation  just  published  by 
so  exalted  an  authority  as  Grasset  of  Montpellier,  France. 
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CLASS  PROPHESY. 

(Continued). 

We  had  now  been  six  days  on  the  ocean,  and  had  spent 
a  very  pleasant  voyage  and  on  the  morrow  we  put  in  port. 
The  time  had  passed  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

I  had  now  fully  determined  to  attend  this  Medical  Con- 
gress which  would  convene  in  about  two  weeks,  in  the  mean 
time  I  would  visit  various  places  as  originally  planned,  and 
with  this  intention  I  boarded  a  train  for  London. 

While  passing  down  one  of  the  main  streets  of  this 
city  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  sign  blazing  in 
the  sun  which  read  thus:  Novashelsky  &  Company,  whole- 
sale clothiers.  Stepping  inside  I  inquired  for  the  proprieter 
and  was  directed  to  an  elaborate  office  on  my  left.  As  I  en- 
tered he  turned  in  his  chair  and  I  immediately  recognized 
"Old  Sol."  Naturally  our  conversation  drifted  to  our  old 
school  days,  recalling  the  trials  and  tribulations;  pleasures 
and  good  times  enjoyed  there.  Judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  establishment  he  was  in  very  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances. 

During  our  conversation  he  told  me  that  Harry  Kraus 
was  an  agent  on  the  road  for  Mellin's  Pood  and  that  he  also 
held  half  interest  in  an  institution  situated  in  St.  Paul  for 
the  Peeding  and  Care  of  Sickly  Infants. 

I  told  him  of  my  intention  of  visiting  some  of  the  large 
medical  institutions  and  he  informed  me  that  1  would  find 
H.  G.  Grable  in  one  of  the  first  class  hospitals  as  chief  sur- 
geon, and  that  Addison  Bybee  had  been  appointed  honorary 
physician  to  King  Edward.  He  had  been  enjoying  this  for 
the  past  three  years — nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  pay. 

One  afternoon  while  walking  down  the  street  in  Cam- 
bridge I  was  about  to  pass  an  imposing  structure  into  which 
a  throng  of  students  were  passing,  so  I  also  bent  my  steps 
hither  only  to  find  it  was  Oxford  College  I  was  looking  at. 
I  entered  and  after  wandering  about  through  the  halls, 
caime  to  an  immense  lecture  room  which  was  being  rapidly 
filled,  not  only  witli  students,  but  practicing  physicians 
and  others  who  were  evidently  interested.     I  took  a  seat   to 
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wait  developments.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  a  gentleman  of  medium  hight,  dark  hair  and  a  quick 
elastic  step.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  platform  when, 
dispensing  with  all  formality,  he  at  once  began  to  lecture 
thus:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  W9  are  to  discuss  this  after- 
noon some  of  the  features  of  evolution,  and  before  I  have 
finished  I  think  you  all  will  readily  see  that  if  you  are  not 
already  in  the  grasshopper  stage  you  will  soon  be  approach- 
ing it,  etc." 

The  man's  voice  combined  with  his  manner  that  I  had 
previously  noted,  began  to  awaken  memories.  I  accosted 
the  gentleman  to  my  right  and  inquired  the  lecturer's  name 
and  he  said,  "Professor  J.  P.  W.  Rost,  and  he  is  a  marvel  I 
tell  you.  He  could  almost  make  you  believe  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese."  He  certainly  showed  himself  equa. 
to  the  occasion. 

I  left  the  lecture  room  feeling  that  the  hour  had  been 
well  spent. 

As  that  evening  was  cold  and  raw.  I  betook  myself  to  a. 
coffee  house.  I  sat  in  the  room  with  no  companion  save  my 
decanter  of  port.  I  had  drawn  my  chair  up  to  the  fire  place 
and  in  a  dreamy  state  was  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my 
early  life.  So  I  sat  for  an  hour;  the  clock  ticked  sharply 
on.  In  this  enviable  frame  of  mind,  I  sat  sipping  wine  and 
watching  the  clock  for  that  hour  at  which  I  might  retire  ta 
my  bed,  when  the  waiter  roused  me  by  demanding  if  my 
name  wasn't  MacGillivray,  for  that  a  gentleman  having 
seen  my  card  in  the  bar,  had  been  making  inquiry  for  the 
owner  of  it  all  through  the  house. 

"Yes"  said  I  "such  is  my  name  but  I  am  not  aquainteci 
with  anyone  here."  "The  gentleman  has  only  arrived  an 
hour  since,  sir,  and  here  he  is."  At  this  moment  a  tall, 
dashing  looking  fellow  in  box  coat,  entered  the  coffee  room 
and  showed  me  the  countenance  of  my  friend  T.  P.  Maher. 

Pive  minutes  sufficed  for  Maher  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
traveling  in  the  interest  of  Park,  Davis  &  Co,  and  had  beeii 
in  their  employ  for  six  years.  Having  told  him  of  my  pur- 
pose we  then  settled  down  to  a  good  ojd  chat  about  our 
dbllege  days .        -    ■    '       •■    '    -^      •     ■'    '    '-       ''   '' 
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"Mary  Schwartz,  blue  eyed  Mary"  he  said  "after  having 
spent  two  years  in  Germany  undpr  the  tutorship  of  Herr 
Schmid  had  at  last  found  her  "lamb"  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 
Mary  used  to  tell  how  she  wasn't  going  to  get  married,  not 
because  she  did  not  think  she  could  find  one  good  enough, 
but  she  thought  if  she  did  not  happen  to  get  one  it  would 
sound  better.  She  is  now  located  in  Jerusalum  and  is  at 
the  head  of  an  eye  hospital  having  attained  her  skill  in  that 
line  while  doing  dispensary  work  at  the  P.  &  S.  College." 

The  next  day  I  made  preparations  to  continue  my  jour- 
ney, and  after  a  few  days  traveling  I  found  myself  in  the 
City  of  Berlin. 

The  next  day  I  was  wending  my  way  with  hundreds  of 
others  to  the  great  auditorium  where  the  first  session  of  the 
congress  was  to  take  place.  As  I  passed  in,  a  program  was 
handed  me,  and  I  was  ushered  to  a  seat. 

I  scanned  it  quickly  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  tha't 
several  of  the  participants  were  no  other  than  some  of  my 
class  mates  of  '06.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president  and  the  invocation  was  given  by  Reverend  James 
Henry  Duguid. 

In  spite  of  his  bald  head  and  a  pair  of  spectacles  resting 
on  the  edge  of  his  nose.  I  could  still  see  the  same  old  boy. 
Ilearned  he  had  practiced  medicine  for  five  years,  and  since 
that  time  had  been  following  the  ministry.  The  program, 
although  intensely  interesting,  did  not  move  off  rapidly 
enough  to  suit  me  as  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  last  number 
which  proved  to  be  the  main  feature  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. It  was  a  lecture  on  "The  cause  and  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  yellow  fever  in  the  topics, "  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  stereoptican  illustrations. 

The  speaker  was  W.  L.  Smith  of  the  Columbian  College 
of  New  York.  I  learned  that  he  had  been  granted  a  two 
years  leave  of  absence  and  that  most  of  that  time  had  been 
spent  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  studying  the  yellow  fever 
problem. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  announcement  was  made 
that  printed  pamphlets  would  be  distributed  containing  all 
necessary  information  relative  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors  of  the  various  couhtii'ies  represented. 
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The  Christmas  season  arriving  simultaneously  with  this 
issue  of  the  Plexus  is  the  only  exuse  we  can  offer  for  de- 
parting from  the  custom  of  presenting  only  scientific  papers 
for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  and  offering  a  bit  of 
fiction  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Eckley. 

We  believe  that  the  story  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure,  at  one  time  or  other 
of  being  classed  as  one  of  ''Ma"  Eckley's  boys  and  girls. 

We  are  proud  of  this  issue  of  the  Plexus  because  of 
tbe-wealth  of  good   articles   we' are   enabled   to   offer  our 
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readers  and  with  this  token  of  our  good  will,  permit  us  to 
extend  to  all  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas[and  a'Happy, 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

'05.  Dr.  D.  E.  Ricards  is  down  with  typhoid  fever.  He 
is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wealherson. 

'03.  Dr.  H.  H.  "Battery  has  moved  his  office  from  4801 
Ashland  Ave,  to  3803  State  St.,  Chicago. 

'03.  Dr.  E.  B.  Anderson  has  removed  his  office  to  the 
corner  of  63rd  St.,  and  Wenthworth  Ave. 

'02.  Dr.  P.  B.  Conant  is  assistant  to  Dr.  Harsha  and 
has  an  office  at  103  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Three  ex-class  presidents,  viz.  W.  D.  Mc  Dowell  '01, 
R.  W.  Morris  '02  and  P.  H.  Holmes  '03  are  now  instructors 
in  practice  of  medicine. 

'94.  Dr.  A.  T.  Gregory,  Elroy  Wis.  read  a  paper  on 
Arterio-Sclerosis  at  the  meeting  of  the  Juneau,  Co.  (Wis.) 
Medical  Society's  Second  Annual  meeting  on  Dec.  5th. 

"05.  J.  A.  Crouch  and  Jesse  Ballou  have  secured  po- 
sitions in  the  Homestake  Hospital  at  Lead,  S.  Dakota  on 
good  salaries. 

They  are  getting  all  kinds  of  experience  and  are  treat- 
ing from  20  to  40  patients  daily. 

They  say  there  is  no  place  like  the  Black  Hills  for  all 
kinds  of  surgery. 

'03.  Dr.  Orville  Everette  Beebe  and  Mary  Edna  Wright 
were  married  Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  1905,  at  Bellingham, 
Wash.     At  home  after  Jan.  15,  1906,  at  Everson,  Wash. 

'99.  Dr.  William  P.  Reich  and  Aline  Lutter  Johnson 
were  married  Thursday,  Nov.  30,  1905.  At  home  after  Dec. 
14,  776  Washington  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 
The  November  meeting  was  one  that  was  especially  en- 
joyable.    Miss  Ester   L.    Anderson,    the   well-known   bible 
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Study  teacher,   lead   the   meeting,    and  Mrs.    Marrow   was 
hostess. 


OBITUARY. 

Doctor  Clarence  Everett  Sturgeon  was  born  in  Mahask 
bo.,  Iowa,  Aug,  19,  1878.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Clarion, 
Iowa,  Dec.  12,  1905. 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  shools  of 
Iowa.  He  entered  Drake  University  in  1900.  He  then  took 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  graduating  from  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chicago,  with  the  class  of  1905. 

He  was  honored  both  in  his  Junior  and  Senior  years  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  with  the  position  of 
house  surgeon. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  received  the  appointment  as  in- 
terne in-Hackley  Hospital,  Muskegon,  Mich.  While  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  he  developed  a  mediastinal  sarcoma 
which  necessitated  his  return  home  and  eventually  caused 
his  death. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  fraternity. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

Again  we  are  approaching  a  pleasant  interruption  in 
our  strenuousr  carrie  as  medical  students,  the  Christmas 
vacation.  What  a  balm  is  not  the  anticipation  of  this 
event  with  its  freedom  from,  books,  lectures,  and  clinics  to 
the  overworked  mind  of  the  senior.  Not  only  is  the  mental 
rest  and  tranquillity  which  Christmas  vacation  affords  us 
as  students  looked  forward  to  with  longing,  but. the  scene 
of  childhood  and  early  love  again  rises  vivid  to  our  mem- 
ories beyond  the  long  lapse  of  years,  beckoning  us  once 
more  to  take  our  place  in  the  circle  around  the  hearthstone. 

These  are  trying  times  for  the  editors  as  nothing  note- 
worthy has  transpired  since  the  last  issue.  Everybody  is 
attending  to  this  own  affairs  and  his  own  only.  News  can 
only  result  when  some  members  of  the  class  can  spare  a 
few  moments  a  day  for  mischief. 
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Dr.  Earle  sprung  an  examination  without  notifying  us 
beforehand  and  promply  was  taken  sick.  The  next  exami- 
nation Dr.  Earle  announced  in  ample  time.  This  should  be 
a  warning  to  other  professors  who  may  become  seized  with 
a  desire  to  bear  down  on  us  unawares  with  an  examination. 

The  great  question  of  the  day  is,  are  there  or  are  there 
not  any  symptoms  in  Achylia  Gastrica  Nervosa.  If  this 
disease  is  so  insignificant  that  it  has  no  symptoms  it  seems 
to  bad  to  waste  such  a  good  sonorous  name  on  it. 

Mr.  Osborne  next  time  you  get  an  idea  watch  from 
whence  it  come  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  account  for  its 
source  and  origin  in  quiz. 

Mc  Gillivray  wants  lively  companions.  If  you  practice 
in  Chicago  Mc.  you  may  gather  your  patients  once  a  week 
or  so  around  the  monkey  cage  in  the  Lincoln  j^ark  Zoo. 
Another  good  place  would  be  the  gallery  in  the  board  of 
trade  building. 

,/  We  did  not  hear  it,  but  we  have  been  told  that  Shelly 
asked  the  quizmaster  in  Medicine  if  the  capacity  of  the 
stomach  did  not  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  owner 
of  that  viscus.  Englishman  like  Shelly  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  class  laughed. 

We  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year ! 

A  member  of  our  class,  Mr.  Pillinger  was  recently 
married.  For  particulars  see  "The  Examiner"  which  con- 
tains a  very  elaborate  account  of  the  wedding,  the  only 
objection  to  the  article  being  the  closing  sentence  which 
states  that  "Mr.  P —  may  or  may  not  graduate  next  June" 
We  are  certain  that  Mr.  P.  will  graduate  now  that  he  has 
acquired  a  helpmate.     The  class  ext3nd  congratulations. 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

TO  A  SMILE 

A  Junior  came  into  surgery  quiz 
With  a  smile  from  ear  to  ear. 
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A  sort  of  Quaker  Oat,  Cascaret  phiz 
That  inspired  the  beholder  with  fear: 

The  quiz  master  paused  for  a  moment  to  say 

As  he  gazed  o'er  his  shoulder 
At  this  sunny  Jim  wonder, 

"Does  he  always  show  his  teeth  that  way"?    . 
Who  might  Robert  Burns  have  had  in   mind  when   he- 
wrote  the  following? 

Love,  love,  love. 

Love  is  like   a  dizziness; 
It  wa'na  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  business. 
Dr.  Beck  quizzing  on  Monday  morning — 
What  is  opaque?     (Absolute  silence.) 
Dr.  Beck — Why   everything   here.     Never  mind   boys^ 
that's  not  surprising  on  blue  Monday. 

Dr.  Fuller — (operative  surgery)     What  is  Cholecystitis? 
Fisher — It  is  a  septic  condition  of  the  Colon. 

Now  Wassom  be  good  and  stop  disturbing  Dr.  Beck's 
Clinic  by  asking  questions.  Remember  that  you  should 
not  ask  any  one  to  tell  you  what  you  can  read  for  yourself 
in  Beck's  Surgical  Pathology. 

Sherper,  take  Wassom's  advice  and  don't  butt  in. 

Shame  on  the  man  who  said.  "Let's  go  up  to  Van 
Hoosen  and  see  a  curettage". 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  held  a  christening  for  the  benefit 
of  "Bugler",  "Bally",  "Matz",  Mir-robi-lee  and  "Right  or 
Wrong"? 

They  have  such  funny  names 

But  they  are  not  to  blame 

They  got  them  from  their  fathers 

And  their  mother's,  just  the  same. 

If  you  visit  the  Junior  Class  we  invite   your   attention 

to  the  following  interesting   departments:     "Married  Mens 

Row"    "Bald  Headed  Circle",    "Old  Maid's  Corner",     "The 

First  Seaters".     And  "The  Top  Roosters". 
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The  Married  Men's  Row  expects  reinforcements  after 
the  holidays.  Some  of  us  may  join  the  bald  headed  circle, 
from  necessity  of  course  and  not.  from  choice,  if  the  work 
in  the  Junior  year  continues  to  become  more  arduous.  It 
is  advantageous  to  be  a  first  seater  in  Clinics  and  operative 
surgery  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  same  prefer 
to  be  among  the  top  roosters  in  quizzes. 

There  was  a  little  excitement  in  the  Married  Men's  row 
not  long  since.  The  cigars  were  on  Bissell  and  Mildred  is 
her  name.  Congratulations,  Bissell.  May  your  troubles 
always  be  little  ones. 

Dr.  Davison  (surgery)   What  is  a  key  hole  saw? 

Ballard — It's  a  saw  of  a  peculiar  shape 

Davison — What  is  peculiar  about  its  shape? 

Ballard — Why,  it's  a  saw  shaped  like  a  key  hole. 

Evidently  Ballard  has  never  been  a  "wood  butcher". 

Iowa  farmers  have  always  been  noted  for  raising  good 
crops.  Have  you  noticed  what  they  can  do  v/hen  they  go 
in  for  whiskers? 

Preparations  for  the  Junior  Prom  are  now  completed 
and  indications  are  that  the  event  will  be  a  social  success, 
thanks  to  the  labors  of  our  president  and  his  committees. 
If  you  suffered  from  a  peculiar  disease  characterized  by 
chills,  fever  and  constriction  of  the  wallet  when  the  com  ■ 
mittee  "touched"  you  for  three  dollars  and  a  half  you  may 
take  consolation  in  the  thought  that  next  year  you  can 
shake  your  feet  while  08  pays  the  fiddler  even  as  the  class 
of  '06  will  shake  their  ungainly  pedal  extremeties  at  our 
expense  on  December  fourteenth. 

This  swapping  numbers  on  your  program  for  num- 
bers on  the  other  fellow's  program  is  like  swapping  jack 
knives  "unseen".  You  won't  know  until  afterward  who 
got  the  best  of  it,  If  the  fair  sex  will  pardon  the  inference 
I  will  suggest  that  it  is  likely  to  result  in  "a  horse  apiece". 

Wanted — A  room  mate.  Only  gentlemen  need  apply: 
P.  S.  Wilson  will  be  glad  to  furnish  applicants  with 
references.  He  is  a  "grass  widow"  to  be  sure  but  can  give 
satisfactory  explanations. 
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Wa  nted — Inform ation  on  t  h     ol  ]  c w i e  g  j  oi  n  1  s : 

First — How  old  is  Ann? 

Second — Which  came  first,  tue  hen  or  the  egg? 

Third— Where  did  the  first  mosquito  get  the  first 
malarial  parasite  to  inoculate  the  first  patient  to  have 
malaria? 

All  answers  should  be  directed  to  Wade  '07.  Original 
Research  worker. 

Mr.  Wade  is  very  anxious  to  be  enlighted  on  the  above 
points.  Dr.  Cook  has  suggested  in  answer  to  the  last  ques- 
tion, that  it  might  have  occured  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Medical  students  might  be  interested  in  Mark  Twain's 
advice  on  how  to  attain  to  the  ripe  age  of  seventy  years. 
(From  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  in  New  York  City  on  his  seventieth  birthday.) 

1.  As  to  sleep — Never  go  to  bed  until  you  have  to,  and 
having  gone  to  bed  don't  get  up  until  you  have  to. 

2.  As  to  smoking — Smoke  ?»lways;  never  smoke  but 
one  cigar  at  a  time;  never  smoke  while  asleep;  if  you  wake 
up  occasionally  in  the  night  never  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  smoke. 

3.  As  to  eating — Eat  when  you  feel  like  it;  eat  every- 
thing you  want,  but  don't  frolic  with  mince  pie  after  mid- 
night if  you  are  over  sixty  years  of  age.     It  may  be  loaded. 

3.  As  to  drinking — Mark  prefers  dryness  for  himself, 
but  does  not  recommend  it  to  others. 

In  general — Pursue  a  regularly  irregular  mode  of  living. 
Be  sure  to  live  in  a  way  that  would  kill  anyone  else. 

Anyone  wishing  to  read  a  book  during  the  holidays 
that  will  be  both  entertaining  and  profitable  in  a  profession- 
al way  might  invest  in  a  copy  of  "How  to  Succeed  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine"  by  Dr.  Joseph  McDowell  Mathews. 
Dr.  Mathews  being  himself  eminently  successful  is  well 
qualified  to  write  such  a  book. 

The  Junior  is  looking  forward  to   Christmas   vacation 
his  day-dreams  may  be  construed  somewhat  as  follows: 
I  long  there  to  be 
Where  some  one  waits  for  me, 
Down  where  the  Christmas  presents  grow. 
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SOPHOMORE  NOTES. 

Again  the  Sophomores  have  a  task  in  front  of  them  - 
Respiration. 

Our  examinations  so  far  have  not  been  so  extraordinari- 
ly hard.     Let  us  hope  for  the  best  in  the  rest  of  them. 

To  those  inquisitive  seekers  of  the  age  of  our  honorable 
Lord  Moran,  I  will  say  he  is  as  old  as  he  lc)oks. 

Schusler  says  the  duodenum  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
ascending  colon. 

Goldberger,  assistant  anatomist  to  Dr.  Eckley,  and  side 
partner  to  "Clayton  the  Great,"  gave  us  a  new^  point  in 
anatomj' — namely  that  the  jejunun  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  duodenum. 

Therber  would  have  us  eat  a  glycerine  suppository, 
while  Tucker,  the  demure  one,  knows  not  what  to  do  when 
the  opposite  sex  are  present. 

To  the  bald-headed  society  of  the  class: 

Miss  Hosman  is  still  on  the  sick  list. 

Goldberger  shines  at  selling  anatomical  charts. 

Miller  to  Nathanson — Why  do  you  put  so  much  soot  on 
that  piece  of  apparatus? 

Nathanson  to  Miller — Veil,  it  don't  cost  anything, 


FRESHMAN  NOTES. 

A  meeting  of  the  Freshman  class  was  held  Nov,  28th  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  The  following  officers 
were  elected: 

Pres. — Mr.  A.  J.  Bender. 

Vice-Pres. — Mr.  Saum. 

Sec. — Miss  Boudreau. 

Treas. — Mr.  Mclntire. 

Sargent  at- arm — H.  G.  Erwin. 

Editor— Mr.  W.  P.   Smith. 

Outside  guard— Mr.  G.  W.  Post. 

Note — Mr.  A.  J.  Bender  was  unanimously  elected  to 
succeed  the  joker. 
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The  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  acting  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Post  have  taken  means  to  have  require- 
ments pretaining  to  the  office  of  Out  side  Guard  fulfilled, 
and  to  make  sure  that  these  functions  are  properly  per- 
formed they  have  withdrawn  the  office  from  Mr.  King  and 
by  unanimous  vote  they  have  bestowed  it  on  our  post  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Post  thinking  that  he  is  more  capable  to  perform 
the  trivial  duties  pertaining  thereto  than  to  pose  as  a  Class 
President. 

"Wanted" — Another  good  old  story  from  Dr.  Price. 

A  dog  weighing  50  to  100  lbs  for  Dr.  Went'z  to  experi- 
ment on  with  arsenic  poisoning  a  south  side  dog   preferred. 

To  know  what  connection  the  smybol  CUSO4  has  with 
the  name  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

To  know  the  difference  between  a  Spariforozoa  and  a 
Coelentipede. 

What  are  the  duties  of  an  Outside  Guard. 

To  know  how  to  get  an  easy  mark  in  Anatomy. 

How  many  baby  suits  will  5  cents  buy. 

Our  biology  examination  papers  back. 

Our  Histology  examination  papers  back. 

Everybody  to  subscribe  for  the  Plexs. 

We  take  this  means  to  announce  that  the  examination 
papers  in  Anatomy  were  so  good  that  they  have  been  with- 
held by  the  professor  to  be  framed. 

Murphey  wants  to  know  the  difference  between  an 
atom  and  a  molecule. 

"Is  Plagiarism  the  Charge  " — Tiger  McGuinn  did  so 
well  witVi  his  last  biological  essay  that  he  was  asked  to  read  it 
before  the  class,  but  on  account  of  the  unconscious  similar- 
ity to  the  essay  of  one  of  the  other  members  of  the  class 
Ijie  has  been  requested  to  rewrite  the  same. 

CUSO4  Steins  name  has  V  een  changed  to  the  end  of 
the  chemi>-'try  class  roll  call  on  account  of  his  delinquency 
in  finishing  his  experiments. 

Pugh  visited  the  class  last  week. 
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THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINES  THE  CRUX  OF  THE 

SITUATION.* 
C.   S.  N.  HALLBERG,  Ph.   G.,  M.  D. 

It  is  related  of  an  old-time  country  practitioner,  in  a 
southern  state,  who  not  only  had  faithfully  served  the  com- 
munity in  attending  to  the  first  arrivals,  but  also  had  usually 
been  called  on  to  name  the  little  newcomers,  that  his  patience 
finally  became  so  exhausted  that  when  appealed  to  in  an 
especially  urgent  case,  he  petulantly  retorted,  "Oh  name 
the  twins  Belshazzar  and  Beelzebubl"  "Oh  pa!"  gleefully 
shouted  the  mother,  "the  doctor  has  named  the  babies 
Belshazzar  and  Beelzebub!"  "Wal!"  responded  the  father, 
"if  the  kids  be  only  as  good  as  their  names  they  will  be  all 
right!" 

The  incident  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  it  may  or  may 
not  have  any  bearing  on  the  naming  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines. Let  us  see.  The  names  looked  imposing  and  mysteri- 
ous, they  had  a  suggestive  and  familiar  sound,  possessed  a 
peculiar  euphony,    and  in   this  case   were  thought   proper 

*Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  American  Pliarmaceutical  Association, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.   Sept.  C,  1905. 
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names  because  the  persons  using  them   did  not  know  what 
they  meant  or  what  they  stood  for. 

MULTIPLICATION   AND    SIMULATION. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  methods  of  naming  the 
vast  majority  of  proprietary  medicines?  Take  a  few 
examples: 


Aseprol 

Bromalin 

Ferratin 

Aseptol 

Bromamid 

Ferratogen 

Aseptolin 

Bromoleiu 

Ferrhemin 

Aseptin 

Bromidia 

Ferrinol 

Bromipin 

Ferripton 

Albargin 

Bromol 

Ferroleum 

Actol 

Bromopyrin 

Ferropyrin 

Argentamin 

Brooaosin 

Ferrosol 

Argentol 

Brom  phenol 

Argonin 

Salacetol 

Collargol 

Dermatin 

Salacetin 

Ichtargan 

Dermatol 

Salifebrin 

Itrol 

Dermogen 

Saliformin 

Largin 

Dermol 

Saligallol 

Dermazon 

Saliphene 

Hematin 

Salit 

Hematogen 

lodipin 

Salophene 

Hemoferrogen 

lodocrol 

Salochinin 

Hemoferrin 

lodoformal 

SalocoU 

Hemoform 

lodoformine 

Salocreol 

Hemogallol 

lodoformogen 

Salol 

Hemol 

lodoformsalol 

Hemorrhol 

lodogenol 

Tannalbin 

Hemostate 

lodolen 

Tannalborin 

Hemotrophine 

lodolin 

Tannapin 

lodophenin 

Tannformal 

Lyptol 

lodosin 

Tannigen 

Lysol 

lodosolvin 

Tannipyrin 

Lysetol 

lodothyrin 

Tannoform 

Lycorin 

Tannochrom 

Lygosin 

Tannocoll 

Lysidin 

Tannopin 

Lysitol 

Tannosol 

Lysoform 
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LACK    OF    SYSTEM. 

Is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  a  system  or  plan  has 
been  followed  in  naming  these  any  more  than  in  the  naming 
of  apartment  houses,  sleeping  cars  or  brealj:fast  foods? 
Names  of  the  latter  often  rival  tnose  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines, the  following  examples  having  been  observed  re- 
cently: A  house  called  "Eudoxin,"  for  a  wellknown  syn- 
thetic; "Quantzinteco-matzin,"  the  name  of  a  sleeping  car 
on  the  Oregon  Short  line,  might  be  a  new  name  for  hexa- 
methylene  tetramin,  and  "Apetizo,"  the  iron  food,  may  be 
mistaken  for  apetol,  the  strengthener  that  strengthens,  a 
wonderful  discovery  composed  of  Nux  vomica,  Geniiana  pur- 
purea, Calumba  jateorrliiza,  Quassia  amara  lignum,  Prunus 
virginiana,  Prinus  verticillatus,  Simaruba  amara,  Spiroea 
tomentosa,  Chinchona,  ruhum,Sumbul  moschatus,  aurantii 
cortex,  aromatics,  vinum  xericum  fortior;  the  "tonic  that 
tones";  that  "gives  birth  to  an  appetite";  made  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  which  in  former  times  was  famous  through  "News- 
man" and  as  the  home  of  "Synthetic  Myristica,"  but  is  now 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  the  medical  profession  through 
a  medical  journal  with  half  a  dozen  anonymous  pseudo- 
chemical  companies  on  the  side. 

CONFUSION  WORSE  CONFOUNDED 

Besides  these  there  are  preparations  entirely  distinct 
in  character,  with  names  almost  similar,  e.  g. : 

Mercauro,  Mercurol,  Mercuriol. 

Euphorine  and  Europhene. 

Papain  and  Papin. 

Benzosol  and  Benzozon. 

Glycozone,  Hydrozone  and  Liquozone. 

The  last  illustration  trio  have  demonstrated  the  dan- 
gers to  the  manufacturers  in  selecting  names  in  the  present 
-haphazard,  slipshod  manner.  The  proprietor  of  the  first 
two  of  the  three  alleges  that  the  name  of  liquozone  is  un- 
warranted and  misleading,  and  liable  to  confusion  with  his 
own.  The  liquozone  proprietors  charge  business  rivalry  as 
the  sole  motive  for  the  accusations  against  their  famous 
germicide. 
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"Norma]in"is  a  serum  preparation  of  arsenic,  adminis- 
tered internally  in  teaspoonful  doses,  for  which  formalin  is 
liable  to  be  dispensed,  and  "Lavolin"  is  the  trade  name  for 
liquid  petrolatum,  exploited  as  tho  solvent  for  agents  recom- 
mended in  spray  medication  exclusively  in  a  certain  work 
on  rhinology.  Pharmacists  who  have  never  heard  of  lavolin 
naturally  dispense  lanolin  instead,  and  thus  innocently  be- 
came partners  in  the  absurdity  of  causing  a  sufferer  to  try 
to  accomplish  the  feat  of  spraying  an  ointment  through  an 
atomizer. 

SCIENTIFIC   NOMENCLATURE. 

It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  to  men  engaged  in 
any  scientific  pursuit  the  necessity  for  a  scientific  nomen- 
clature. Without  systematic  terminologies,  the  sciences 
contributing  to  pharmacy  can  neither  be  studied  nor  learned 
What  botany,  pharmacology  or  chemistry  would  be  without 
scientific  nomenclatures  is  best  answered  by  remembering 
what  they  were  before  such  were  evolved  by  Linneus, 
Fluckiger  and  Berzelius,  What  progress  was  made  in  medi- 
cal science  until  systematic  terminologies  were  introduced 
in  physiology,  pathology  and  anatomy?  Science  is  universal 
without  a  universal  language  it  car  not  progress,  It  is  a 
fundamental  object  and  purpose  of  all  sciences  to  establish 
a  universal  language  through  more  or  less  systematic 
terminologies.  To  deny  the  necessity  for  nomenclature  in 
pharmacy  is  to  deny  that  it  is  a  science.  But}  what  are  the 
facts?  Pharmacy,  or  at  least  its  original  votaries,  aided  in 
developing  terminologies,  and  in  two  of  the  sciences  named 
the  modern  nomenclature  was  devised  by  pharmacists. 

THE  NOMENCLATURE  OE  THE  PHARMACOPEIA, 

But  before  this  period  and  beyond  the  present  sciences, 
the  formation  of  pharmaceutical  terminology  began,  which 
finds  to-day  expression  in  the  pharmacopeias  of  all  nations* 
The  pharmaceutical  nomenclature,  as  represented  by  the 
Pharmacopeia,  has  not  only  the  prestige  of  tradition  and 
almost  universal  harmony,  but  is  fortified  through  legal 
enactments  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Each  of  the 
thirty  different  classes  of  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
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has  a  distinct  meaning,  and  with  those  additional  in  the 
National  Formulary  they  afford  nearly  every  form  in  which 
medical  agents  may  be  desired.  Why  are  they  ignored? 
Have  the  terms  aqua,  liquor,  spiritus,  elixir,  tinctura,  fluid 
€xtractum  lost  their  meaning?  Do  all  names,  pulvis,  pilula, 
etc.,  sound  too  commonplace;  or  is  it  ihat  their  simplicity 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  originality  or 
novelty  or  wonderful  therapeutic  virtue  of  the  products  of 
these  debut  de  siecle  ideas?  Or,  perish  the  thought,  is  it  that 
the  manufacturers  are  not  acquainted  with  pharmaceutic 
terms,  or  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  pharmacopeia? 

THE  MOTIVES. 

Possibly,  probably  the  scientific  terms  are  ignored  in 
order  to  impose  more  easily  on  physicians,  to  pander  to 
their  convenience  and  lassitude,  to  secure  monopoly  of 
products  through  trade-marks,  to  intimidate  pharmacists 
with  the  cry  of  substitution,  and,  finally,  to  exploit  the 
public  with  cure-alls. 

Take  these  well-known  proprietary  medicines  originally 
advertised  to  physicians  exclusively: 
Antikamnia  Pepto-Mangan 

Bromidia  Scott's  Emulsion 

Fellow's  Syrup  Vin  Mariani 

Would  they  have  gone  to  the  public  if  they  had  been 
known  under  the  following  titles,  with  the  name  of  the  man- 
ufacturer or  other  device  as  a  trade-mark  to  indicate  the 
brand? 

Pulvis  Acetanilidi  Compositus. 

Mistura  Chloralis  et  Potassli  Bromidi  Comp. 

Syrupus  Perri  Mangani  Quinince  et  Strychnine  Comp. 

Liquor  Ferri  et  Mangani  Peptonatus^ 

Emulsum  Olei  Morhuse  cum  Hypophosphitibus. 

Vinum  Erythroxylon. 

While  only  two  of  the  above,  antikamnia  and  Scott's 
emulsion,  are  advertised  directly  to  the  public,  all,  except 
bromidia,  are  used  for  counter  and  pyramid  window  display 
by  "cutters"  and  department  stores. 

TRADE-ADVANTAGE     DELUSIONS. 

Intelligent  physicians  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  may  just  as  well  prescribe  peruna  and  other   "patents'/ 
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at  once  as  to  patronize  proprietary  medicines  with  trade" 
names.  Many  also  refuse  to  prescribe  any  trade- name- 
article  for  fear  that  they,  or  the  pharmacist,  may  confuse 
the  names  and  serious  results  may  follow.  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  undeniable  awakening  of  medical  men,  a  firm  of 
chemists  of  the  highest  standing  has  recently  devised  the 
following  meaningless,  empiric  names  for  three  articles  of 
its  manufacture.  Duotonal  tablets  quartonol  tablets,  sex- 
tonol  tablets. 

"Tonol"  stands  for  glycerophosphates,  and  the  prefixes 
refer  to  one  number  of  different  kinds  of  glycerophosphates, 
salts  of  alkalies,  contained  in  each  tablet.  Now,  these 
names  have  been  devised  on  the  assumption  that  physicians 
will  appreciate  them,  owing  to  their  brevity  and  euphony; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  these  names  will  not 
appeal  to  the  thinking  physicians,  as  they  would  under 
pharmaceutical  titles,  with  the  name  of  the  illustrious 
founder  of  the  firm  as  the  trade- mark. 

THE  NAME  IS  THE  BEST  TRADE  MARK. 

The  name  of  the  manufacturer  or  some  distinct  symbol 
or  device  is  the  only  trade-name  affixed  to  the  scientific 
title  that  should  be  used  to  designate  a  brand  or  make  of  a 
product.  When,  however,  a  symbol  of  universal  signifi- 
cance and  profoundly  reverent  traditions  is  through  a  sor- 
did judicature  permitted  to  become  the  trade-mark  of  a  par- 
ticular line  of  manufacture,  the  necessity  for  some  scientific 
system  for  the  selection  of  trade-marks  becomes  evident. 

The  protection  of  the  public  is  the  primary  object  of  a 
trade-mark;  to  aid  the  purchaser  in  distinguishing  the  brand 
or  -'make'"  he  desires  from  .all  other  brands  or  "makes." 
Naturally,  it  is  the  maker's  highest  prerogative  to  protect 
the  public  in  its  right  of  selecting  his  brand.  What  should 
he  choose  for  this  distinctive  designation  rather  than  his 
own  name — his  as  against  the  world? 

But  greed  and  avarice  lay  their  vandal  hands  even  on 
the  symbol  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Helvetia,  and  trail  this 
venerated  emblem  in  the  dust  of  venal  trade,  by  the  grace 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.     The  public  must  be  protected 
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against  such  vandalism;  the  medical  profession  is  finally  be- 
ginning to  realize  its  anomalous  position,  and  mindful  of  the 
dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  will  soon  refuse  to  recog- 
nize trade-names  for  medicines,  and  the  pharmacist — well,  he 
is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  highest  ethically  exploited 
trade-name  article  keeps  company  in  the  price  lists  of  whole- 
sale druggists  with  Lydia  Pinkham,  peruna  and  Pierce  of 
Buffalo.  The  wholesale  druggist  is  the  only  purveyor  of 
medicines  whose  fiduciary  frame  of  mind  realizes  that  all 
articles  with  trade- names  are  primarily  designed  for  trade. 

THE  REMEDY. 

Since  none  of  the  parties  mostly  concerned,  the  public, 
the  physician  or  the  pharmacist,  desires  to  perpetuation  of 
trade  names,  why  should  the  manufacturers  be  allowed  to 
use  them;  or  rather,  why  should  not  physicians  and  pharm- 
acists refuse  to  handle  any  trade-name  article?  Although 
this  position  may  be  brought  on  through  agitation  and  edu- 
cation, the  process  will  be  too  slow.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
carry  a  case  for  infringement  of  a  trade  name  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  get  a  decision  in  line 
with  former  cases,  such  as  castoria  and  syrup  of  figs,  which 
will  once  and  forever  prevent  exclusive  use  of  a  coired  name 
for  a  medicine  when  there  is  no  other  name  by  which  such 
article  may  be  designated.  The  nomenclature  is  the  crux 
of  the  proprietary  medicine  question;  its  reformation  will  be 
a  boon  to  the  physician  and  the  salvation  of  the  pharmacist. 


BOARD  OF  PHARMACY  CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  of  members  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Phar- 
macy with  representatives  of  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  others  interested  in  the  administration  of  the  Pharmacy 
law  was  held  at  the  Northwestern  School  of  Pharmacy 
Thursday  evening,  November  16.  The  conference  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  following  resolution 
in  regard  to  prerequisite  requirements,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Day  at  the  annual  meetiug  of  the  Illinois  Ph. 
A.,  and  unanimously  adopted: 
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Whereas,  The  object  of  all  pharmaceutical  legislation 
is  to  promote  sufficient  special  training  for  pharmacy;  and, 

Whereas,  The  progress  of  medical  science  carries  with 
it  greater  demands  upon  the  pharmacist  than  ever  before; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  recent  pharmacopoeias  of  all  countries 
require  more  extended  technical  education  for  their  proper 
interpretation  and  observance;  and, 

Whereas,  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  South 
Dakota  have  already  advanced  the  educational  requirements 
for  registration  in  pharmacy  beyond  the  existing  require- 
ments in  Illinois;  therefore,  by  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Illinois 
be  requested  to  take  such  action  toward  increasing  the  re- 
quirements for  the  registration  of  registered  pharmacists, 
under  Section  4  of  the  pharmacy  law  of  this  state,  as  may 
place  this  state  upon  en  equality  with  the  states  named,  to 
as  great  an  extent,  and  at  as  early  a  date,  as  may  by  said 
board  be  deemed  practicable. 

Dean  Oldberg  of  the  Northwestern  School  opened  the 
discussion  by  calling  attention  to  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the 
leading  states  and  the  requirements  of  the  various  boards 
of  pharmacy  in  these  states  He  thought  Illinois'  standing 
in  the  profession  of  pharmacy  would  be  materially  elevated 
if  the  board  would  insist  upon  higher  requirements  of  appli- 
cants for  examination. 

.  Prof.  Day  of  the  University  of  Illinois  followed  in  a 
brief  talk  along  the  same  lines  advanced  by  Dean  Oldberg. 
He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  provision  of  the  pharmacy 
law,  which  says  that  attendance  at  a  recognized  school  of 
pharmacy  can  be  counted  the  same  as  drug  store  experience 
in  applications  for  registration  as  assistant  pharmacist, 
while  in  application  for  registered  pharmacist  it  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration.  He  thought  this  provision  very 
unfair  and  unjust  to  applicants  for  the  highest  grade  of 
Illinois  certificates. 
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After  somewhat  general  statements  by  others,  the  reso- 
lution under  discussion  was  boiled  down  to  the  following 
points,  which  its  author  (Prof.  Day)  and  Dean  Oldberg  stated 
would  meet  its  requirements  and  spirit: 

1.  The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  should  refuse  to  grant 
apprentices  registration  to  applicants  who  cannot  furnish 
satisfactory  proofs  of  at  least  one  year's  attendance  at  High 
School. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  should  refuse  to 
grant  a  certificate  as  Registered  Pharmacist  to  an  applicant 
who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  a  two  years' 
course  in  a  reputable  pharmacy  school. 

With  these  points  squarely  before  the  conference  the 
chairman  called  for  a  general  expression  of  opinion  from 
everybody  present. 

The  representatives  of  the  colleges  took  the  position 
that  the  board  of  pharmacy  is  vested  with  sufficient  dis- 
cretionary iDOwer  in  the  pharmacy  law  to  warrant  it  in  in- 
sisting upon  these  requirements.  They  cited  what  is  being 
done  by  a  great  many  pharmacy  boards  without  express 
statutory  authority,  and  could  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
Illinois  board  should  not  exercise  its  discretionary  powers 
and  thus  raise  the  standard  of  pharmacy  in  Illinois  to  the 
point  it  once  occupied  and  to  which  it  i&  justly  entitled. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  did  not  agree 
with  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of 
discretionary  power.  They  argued  that  the  Jaw  is  very 
plain  upon  the  points  advanced  by  the  friends  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  that  if  the  board  should  arbitrarily  adopt  such 
rules  it  would  involve  it  in  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance and  possibly  litigation.  They  thought  the  best  way 
to  determine  an  applicant's  fitness  was  to  examine  him  in 
the  various  branches.  If  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion they  trhought  he  was  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  a  cer- 
tificate, regardless  of  the  schooling  or  preliminary  education 
he  may  have  had. 

A  number  of  retail  druggist  present  favored  the  raising 
of  the  requirements,  while  others  were   against   the   propo- 
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sition.  However,  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  re- 
quirements advanced  by  the  adherents  of  the  resolution 
wcra  not  feasible  under  the  present  law,  and  that  before 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy  could  successfully  insist  upon  them 
it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  law  in  these  particulars. 
The  conference  took  a  wide  range,  and  was  not  con- 
fined wholly  to  a  discussion  of  the  resolution  above  referred 
to.  The  condition  of  the  retail  drng  trad©  and  the  fierce 
competition  therein  in  the  large  cities,  the  scarcity  of  good 
clerks,  the  character  of  the  examinations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy  and  many  other  matter?  of  interest  to  the  re- 
tail drug  trade  of  the  state  were  freely  discussed.  All  who 
participated  spoke  freely  and  without  reservation,  and  while 
the  arguments  were  at  times  quite  animated,  nothing  but 
the  utmost  good  nature  prevailed  throughout  the  conference. 
While  no  defiaite  action  was  taken,  many  good  points  were 
advanced  which  without  doubt  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
future. 

F.  C.  DODDS. 


THE  SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Thorburn,  formerly  assistant  in  chemistry  at  the  School 
and  at  present  assistant  chemist  for  the  Searle  &  Hereth 
Company.  Mr.  Thorburn  discussed  "The  Pharmacists' 
Laboratory."  He  gave  reasons  why  the  pharmacist  can 
not  make  some  preparations  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  them 
for  example,  fluid  extract  of  Cascara.  On  the  othei  hand, 
the  speaker  believed  that  in  certain  fields  the  pharmacist 
could  work  to  belter  advantage  than  the  manufacturer. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  ointments  and  with  eye- 
waters. The  physicians  confidence  might  be  gained  through 
the  pharmacist's  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  such  prep, 
arations. 

Mr.  Wm.  K.  Forsyth  gave  the  third  talk,  his  subject 
being  "How  to  build  up  a  Prescription  Business."  Mr. 
Forsyth  drew  upon  his  own  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years  as  a  successful  pharmacist,  and  brightened  his  lecture 
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with  many  interesting   anecdotes   and    illustrations.     The 
points  he  insisted  upon  most  strongly  were: 

1.  Quality  rather  than  price,  the  first  consideration  in 
stocking  a  prescription  department. 

2.  Gaining  the  cjonfidence  of  the  physician  through 
friendly  offices — calling  his  attention  to  new  pharmaceutical 
processess,  new  remedies  and  changes  and  improvements  in 
standard  remedies. 

3.  Gaining  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  through  tact, 
neatness,  promptness  and  fair  dealing. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Hugh  Wisdom 
upon  the  topic  "First  Aid  in  Emergencies."  Dr.  Wisdom 
covered  the  subject  of  first  aids  in  a  very  interesting  way 
and  gave  many  practical  hints  regarding  action  by  the 
pharmacist  when  called  upon  to  care  for  the  victim  of  acci- 
dental injury  pending  the  arrival  of  the  physician. 

The  fifth  lecture,  was  a  practical  talk  on  "Sponges, 
their  Conimerciel  history,  grades  and  sorts,"  by  Mr.  Schuler, 
of  tlie  wellknown  firm  of  Peter  Van  Schaack  &  Sons,  Mr. 
Schuler  illustrated  his  talk  with  a  large  variety  of  samples 
adding  considerably  to  the  interest  of  his  audience. 

The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  were  greatly  en- 
joyed. 


SENIOR  NOTES. 

The  following  seniors  were  successful  at  the  examina- 
tion held  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  November  14-15- 
16: 

For  registered  pharmacists — Ethelyn  Arnold  and  H.  J 
Krueger. 

For  assistant  pharmacists — G.  F.  Haffner,  Sigmar 
Arentz  and  Edward  DeStefano. 

Charles  Gauthier,  the  fellow  from  Green  Bay,  certainly 
missed  his  calling  when  choosing  a  profession,  From  the 
argument  which  he  put  up  for  class  pin,  we  think  he  would 
have  made  a  first  class  lawyer.  The  pin  suggested  by  him 
is  a  very  good  one  and  the  class  adopted  his  design. 

Bourne:     "Wonder  if  they'll  have  chemistry  in  heaven.' 

Grebel:     "Why,  do  yon  think  you'll  go  there?" 
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Bourne:  "Well,  I  don't  know,  but  if  they  do  have  chem- 
istry up  there,  I  don't  want  to  go." 

After  careful  and  persistent  treatment,  Meixner  has 
succeeded  in  growing  one  side  of  his  mustache  i  inch  longer 
than  it  was  last  year  at  this  time. 

Professor  Hallberg  thinks  that  if  White  and  Jacobs, 
(the  Siamese  Twins)  would  be  put  up  in  dresses,  they  would 
be  a  good  representation  of  the  Tee-hee  girls. 

The  Senior  class  opened  their  hearts  once  more,  for 
they  presented  Rudolf  with  a  nice  fat  turkey  for  his  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  Rudolf  has  only  the  kindest  words  for  the 
class  of  '06. 

Notice — Know  ye  all  that  I,  Martin  Schupman,  am  an 
expert  at  mending  broken  glassware.  Your  trade  is 
solicited. 

White  suggests  that  when  you  are  up  a  tree  in  an  an- 
alytical examination,  you  hand  in  your  paper  and  all  the 
books  with  the  answer,  "The  correct  answer  will  be  found 
somewhere  in  these  books." 

Professor  Hallberg  has  refused  to  give  us  our  ratings 
on  the  last  term  examination  until  the  ambulance  of  the 
Humane  Society  is  removed.  He  thinks  it  looks  too  sug- 
gestive. 

Murray  (our  '06  Kinro  Mori)  and  Knoblock  have  'been 
eating  fish  for  the  last  two  weeks,  getting,  as  they ^  say, 
their  brains  in  trim  for  the  chemistry  examination. 

The  next  examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
in  Chicago  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  20th. 

George  Eisele  ex  '06  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Col- 
bert Drug  Co.  A.  A  Hotlen  ex  '06  is  with  Peter  Van 
Schaack  &  Sons, 


JUNIOR  NOTES. 

The  Junior  class  has  organized  and  elected  officers  as 
follows: 

President — Wyley  P.  Williamson, 

Vice-President — Karl  E.  Anderson, 

Secretary — Miss  Bertha  Reisman, 

Treasurer — Berton  Beaman. 

R.  E.  G.  Zaleski  passed  the  recent  state  board  exami- 
nation for  registered  assistant. 

P.  O.  Martin  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  class  pins. 
Juniors  desiring  pins  will  apply  to  him. 
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